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My  LoRDy 

I  offer  not  these  sheets  for  the  honomr  I 
derive  from  your  noble  Patronage — so  much,  as 
that  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow  Soldiers  who 
maintain  our  rank  among  Empires — misfort  unes 
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which  I  profess  to  alleviate,  arc  all  known  to 
you  ;  many  of  them  you  have  personaly  endured, 
and  safely  can  you  assert,  that  of  the  chances 
of  death  hy  war,  that  in  the  Field  is  what  the 
Patriot  Soldier  feels  to  be  least  of  all;  this  you 
have  escaped,  and  may  the  Laurel  of  Peace  lono- 
flourish  on  that  brow  where  War  has  placed  it; 
for  those  precious  tears  which  early  bedewed  your 
manly  cheek  for  your  Brother's  fall  in  battle,''^ 
were  a  pious  tribute  paid  to  Heaven,  and  which 
purchased  this  immunity^ 

To  men  who  ham  not  suffered—to  men  who 
have  not  bled— light  is  the  value  paid  for  wealth 
and  station;,  these  men  cannot  appreciate  the 
worth  of  practical  remarks,  drawn  from  such 
dangerous  sources  of  experience;  but  you,  my 
Lord,  know  how  to  appreciate  them ;  to  you  my 
Dedication  is  no  idle  sound,  nor  the  relief  of  your 
suffering  fellow-creatures  an  ostentatious  effort. 

*  He  was  so  desperately  wounded  in  Virginia,  that  hi§ 
thigh  was  amputated  on  bOard  the  Hospital  Ship,  where  the 
Author  had  the  melancholy  task  of  mitigating  his  almost  su- 
perfluous sufferings,  since  thus  mutilated,  his  youthfuLI  career 
was  protracted  to  a  short  span. 


Slill  tempered  with  humanity  has  the  Hero*s 
duty  ever  beeji,  nor  is  it  less  heroic^  when  God 
has  bestoiced  the  meed  of  civil  and  of  military 
policy — To  administer  justice  with  mercy  :  what 
glory  in  the  thought .' 

Pillar  of  the  State — where  has  not  your  sup- 
port been  felt — since  first  you  wielded  the  trim' 
cheon  on  that  far  dissevered  Western  shore — to 
uphold  the  Royal  Father  s  right  of  inheritance^ 
until  you  covered  his  princely  Sons  with  your 
JEgis  P  Fortunate  lesson  to  Statesmen— that  you 
have  outstripped  prcecept  in  the  example  you 
afford,  founding  on  the  broad  base  of  popular 
affection — that  Pyramid,  on  which,  with  the  jire 
of  your  patriotic  zeal,  you  have  lighted  up  such 
sacrifices  to  friendship  and  to  loyalty. 

Long  may  the  King— the  Regent— -and  the. 
Nation  prosper  by  your  counsel;  fearless  may 
they  brave  the  World's  great  foe,  confiding  in  your 
arms;  and  great  should  be  their  gratitude  :  nor 
willy  our  humanity  think  less  of  mine,  that  I  can 
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hardy  offer  this  blighted  sprig  of  Tinus*  to  bedeck 
that  bro?t\  for  lohich  the  Virtues  had  entwined 
their  civic  Garlands. 


Thomas  Wright. 


*  Laurus  Tinus— a  laurel  which  flowers  in  winter. 
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PREFACE; 

Detailing  the  Situation,  and  local  advantages  of 

HARWICH, 

AS  AN 

HOSPITAL, 

AND 

THE  promontory  of  Hanvich  in  Essex 
forms  a  bold  point  which  may  be  called  a  hill, 
including  between  it  and  the  opposite  low 
tongue  of  land  on  which  Landguard  in  Sussex 
stands,  a  spacious  harbour,  one  of  the  best  in 
this  island,  and  effectually  sheltered  from  the 
storms  of  the  South  West ;  an  open  bay  spreads 
out  beyond  to  the  South  East,  and  exposes  the 
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promontory  to  half  the  compass,  while  the  land 
rising  into  gentle  hills  crowned  with  loftj 
groves,  shelter  it  about  from  every  storm  ;  yet 
strange  to  relate,  the  only  artificial  advantage 
bestowed  on  this  delectable  place,  is  the  con- 
struction of  two  Lighthouses,  to  render  the 
entr£tnce  of  the  port  practicable  by  night ; 
though  by  an  expence  very  trifling  compared 
to  the  national  advantage  to  be  derived,  from 
providing  a  secure  retreat  for  ships  from  the- 
North  sea,  or  steering  up  the  Channel,  which 
would  be  wrecked  by  attempting  to  gain 
Yarmouth  Roads,  where  even  at  anchor  they 
are  insecure,  this  Harbour  might  be  cleared  of 
the  rocky  obstructions  which  prevent  ships  of 
war  of  the  line  from  attempting  it  in  tempes- 
tuous weather  :  the  other  great  and  local  ad- 
vantages are  sufficient  to  render  such  a  rendez- 
vous desirable  for  ships,  troops,  &c.  as  there  is 
a  great  Fishery  ;,  and  when  Ships  are  at  anchor, 
even  should  the  gale  force  those  which  are  ill 
found  from  their  moorings,  which,  as  the  mudd^ 
bottom  IS  so  tenacious  rarely  happens,  and 


they  drive  ashore;  even  there  tliey  lie  in 
safety — u  circumstance  which  should  invite  the 
Underwriters  to  publish  an  accurate  Chart  of 
this  Port  through  prudent  attention  to  their 
own  interests,  were  niotives  pf  humanity  out  of 
the  case. 

Interior  to  tlie  Port  of  Harwich  proper,  are 
two  other  placid  and  extensive  harbours  called, 
the  one  Stour  River,  extending  to  the  town  of 
Manningtree,  twelve  miles  West ;  the  otlier 
Orwell  River  as  many  miles  North  to  Ipswich  ; 
to  which  large  and  deep  vessels  are  frequently 
seen  steering  as  it  were  into  the  bosom  of  the 
country ;  nor  can  a  more  lively  landscape  be 
any  where  presented,  than  the  cultivated  fields 
with  their  numerous  habitations,  towns  and 
mills,  tastefully  dispersed,  in  pictures(|ue  view 
of  promontory  beyond  promontory  to  the 
bound  of  sight  on  these  beautiful  waters,  nor 
contemplated  without  astonishment  at  the  real 
insignificance  of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Har- 
wich, amid  such  natural  advantages,  calculated 
to  invite  trade  if  none  had  ever  before  existed 


X. 

"there;  one  remarkable  instance  will  sufficiently 
exemplify  either  the  abandoned  torpitude  of 
its  inhabitants,  or  that  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
ancient  walled  town — there  is  not  a  Well  in 
this  Borough,  nor  any  supply  of  fresh  water 
except  from  the  clouds. 

On  the  chearful  hill  over  Hai-wich  had  been 
constructed  a  Barrack  for  Infantry,  &c.  the  soil 
forming  a  natural  declivity  by  which  the  drains 
of  rain  water,  of  damp,  and  filth  is  provided 
for,  should  the  artificial  drains  and  sewers  be 
obstructed;  the  houses  or  huts  are  of  wood, 
and  disjunct,  with  wide  intervening  ways, 
every  apartment  opening  to  the  street  with- 
out communication  with  any  other,  and  every 
room  ventilated  through  the  ceiling,  so  that 
the  light  non-respirable  airs  must  be  perpetu- 
ally  borne  up  while  the  heavier  flow  off  below ; 
at  least  during  summer ;  so  that  with  due  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  fumigation  if  contagion 
could  not  be  obviated,  yet  the  insulated  state 
of  each  ward  would  prohibit  the  progress  of  it, 
and  if  I  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
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render  it  impossible;  for  in  the  Autumn  of 
1S09,  it  was  the  most  free  from  contagion  of 
any  Hospital  containing  so  many  and  sucli 
forlorn  cases  on  record  in  any  country ;  except 
possibly  those  of  Vienna,  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  precisely,  by  order  of  the  Imperial 
Joseph,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  Board  of 
Health,  from  which  the  Engineer  or  Architect 
at  Harwich  took  liis,  no  less  a  proof  of  his  ex- 
tensive reading  than  sound  judgment;  the 
result  has  confirmed  this  opinion  of  both,  for 
when  in  1746  or  7  Sir  John  Pr ingle,  arrived 
at  Hai-wich  with  the  sick  of  the  whole  army, 
an  army  of  above  forty  thousand  and  not  un- 
healthy; therefore  the  sick  bearing  a  very  dif- 
firent  relation  to  the  w  hole,  from  the  selection 
at  Harwich,  where  the  most  dangerous  cases 
only  were  received ;  We  at  Harwich  only  lost 
one  in  six  of  these  miserables,  while  the  cele- 
brated Pringle  lost  one  in  Jive  in  his  Hospital 
at  Ipswich,  a  fact  I  should  fear  to  advance  had 
I  not  the  Return  in  my  possession  subscribed 
by  the  proper  officers. 
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The  ventilation  is  so  very  perfect  on  this  ex- 
posed promontory,  that  from  the  sea  every  wind 
from  E.S.E.  to  S.  W.  brushes  away  the  vapors, 
and  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  between  or  from 
these  points,  particularly  the  S.AV.  varying 
sometimes  to  the  northward  of  West,  without 
hedge,  tree,  or  bank,  no  noxious  vapours  can 
rest  for  a  moment  except  in  a  calm,  at  which 
time  only,  fogs  occur ;  for  the  slightest  breeze 
from  the  land  or  sea  immediately  disperses 
them — nor  is  a  fog  ever  induced  by  any  wind, 
though  marshes  extend  inland  to  a  consider- 
able distance  on  the  River  Orwell  West,  and 
even  to  windward  on  the  bay  between  Harwich 
and  the  Naze,  but  as  the  marsh  miasmata  fly 
before  every  breeze,  and  the  ground  is  so  high 
that  the  heavier  and  more  noxious  are  driven 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  the  lowest  level, 
they  are  quickly  dispersed;  and  as  the  land 
winds  from  the  North  seldom  blow,  nonrespi- 
rable  vapours  produced  inland  rarely  prevail 
long  enough  to  become  injurious,  and  yet  these 
b^ve  very  insalubrious  and  permanent  influ- 
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ence  within  the  inclosures  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  even  at  the  boundary  of  the  very 
limited  district  of  the  Ordnance  land  on  which 
the  Hospital  or  Barrack  stands,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants  within  these  limits  of  not  more  than 
40  or  50  acres,  enjoy  a  salutary  exemption 
from  endemial  Intermittent,  while  those  undet 
the  shade  of  their  own  trees  a  few  paces  be- 
yond the  boundary  line  are  all  aguish,  as, 
general  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  alluvial 
soil  are,  which  forms  the  great  eastern  plain 

of  England. 

The  waters  though  hard  are  not  brackish,  as 
they  rise  from  a  rock,  the  subtratum  of  the 
country,  which  as  I  conceive  is  a  Trapp  very 
near  what  Mr.  Kirwan  has  called  Kalp,  blue 
and  containing  a  much  more  considerable 
proportion  of  Argill,  much  less  lime,  some 
iron  and  manganese,  it  is  not  calcinable  into 
white  lime  but  a  pulverulent  grey  cinder, 
w  hich  when  ground,  mixed  with  the  silicious 
sand  of  the  shore  and  wetted,  sets  like  Tarras, 
forming  a  cement  to  all  appearance  much 


more  #rm  thaji  the  original  rock  it  is  prepared 
from  :  Thi«  rock  is  stratified  and  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  breaks  irregularly  and  into 
-parallelopipeds,  the  strata  dip  a  little  inland 
to  *he  North,  and  abutt  to  the  sea ;  the  wells 
^^refore  so  very  judiciously  sunk  into  its  sub- 
'Hstance  must  afford  inexhaustible  springs,  as  the 
enfiltration  between  the  strata  must  be  per- 
petual, of  which  the  engineer  who  has  con- 
structed the  defensive  works  on  this  coast  has 
availed  himself,  and  thereby  supplied  per- 
petual sources  of  clear  water  unimpregnated 
with  the  animal  or  vegetable  recrements  of  the 
Soil. 

It  was  in  this  port,  distant  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Flushing,  and  open  to  every  breeze 
which  enabled  a  ship  to  steer  for  England,  the 
Physician  and  Surgeon  General  very  wisely 
eliose,  and  the  Government  humanely  ordered, 
the  Barrack  to  be  converted  into  an  Hospital 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick. 

Here  the  Transports  on  their  arrival  were 
Immediately  visited  by  the  Physicians,  and 
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and  the  -vrorst  cases  only  selected,  who  could 
not  but  at  imminent  hazard  of  life  Ijear  fui'fcher 
transmission :  the  remaining-  people  were  then 
divided  into  two  descriptions— one  of  men 
able  to  bear  a  journey  safely  being  convales- 
cent, were  seldom  marched,  general  sent  in 
covered  v/aggons  twenty  miles  off  to  Col- 
chester ;  the  remaining  part  incapable  of  any 
exertion  with  safety,  being  usually  ill  of 
intermittent,  were  conveyed  in  wherries  to 
Ipswich  as  the  tides  and  w  eather  permitted ; 
and  thus  by  the  successive  arrival  of  thousands, 
HarM  ich  became  the  Lazaretto  to  the  army  of 
Walcheren:  how  accurately  this  designation 
suited  the  reality,  may  be  learned  from  the 
Report  of  the  Physician  General,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  first  landing  from  the  Transports, 
from  which — the  instant  they  cast  anchor, 
twenty  bodies  were  sent  ashore  for  interment, 
and  of  the  deplorable  cases  landed,  eighteen 
died  in  one  morning  in  transitu  on  the  biers, 
nearly  as  many  expired  in  the  night  in  the 
4^iospital,  and  every  night  after  a  considerable 
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number,  but  perpetually  decreasing  :  the  pal- 
lid looks  of  the  breathing  spectres  were  so 
ghastlj,  they  exhibited  a  type  of  the  resur- 
rectioii ;   and  their  unhappy  attendants,  too 
few  to  administer  relief  to  half  the  number, 
through  fatigue,  were  marked  with  melancholy 
little  calculated  to  communicate  hope  or  con- 
fidence to  the  sick ;  and  thus  tiresome  days 
were  succeeded  by  disturbed  nights,  banishing 
from  the  minds  of  the  Physicians  the  resources 
which  a  memory  less  incumbered  might  have 
supplied  ;  truly  the  state  of  the  Hospital  was 
tio  alarming  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity  fled, 
and  the  backwardness  of  professional  men  to 
attend  was  such,  that  the  assistants  who  were 
with  difficulty  provided,  were  worse  than  neg- 
ligent— some  even  refused  to  do  the  duty,  and 
if  they  could  not  effect  their  retreat  to  Flushin"-. 
did  not  scruple  to  take  leave  to  retire  :  this 
accounts  for  the  difficulties  and  want  of  sup- 
port felt  but  too  severely  by  the  Temporary 
Physicians,  in  a  duty  which  few  would  under- 
take, more  avoided,  while  among  the  attendi- 
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ants  several  were  to  be  considered  as  incum- 
brances rather  than  Assistants;  those  of 
merit  had  compassion  only  to  stimulate  them 
to  exertion,  for  so  lightly  did  they  hold  th« 
pay  assigned  them,  that  they  appeared  desirous 
of  quitting  the  attendance  without  it,  and  I 
believe  few  have  received  it ;  nor  can  it  ever 
happen  otherwise,  unless  the  Inspectors  shall 
be  permitted  to  return  gentlemen  for  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  merits  ;  for  the  ardour  of 
humanity  is  damped  in  such  cases,  seeing  that 
the  worthless  and  even  criminal  are  just  as 
well  recompensed  as  the  intelligent  and  de- 
serving. 

In  these  circumstances  there  were  incentives 
of  higher  value  than  mere  emolument  required^, 
to  bear  the  Physicians  through  the  fatigues  of 
duty  ;  and  the  Temporary  Physicians  con*  , 
sidering  that  they  were  the  trustees  of  a 
Generous  Nation,  sent  to  discharge  the  debt  of 
gratitude  to  her  brave  defenders,  felt  the 
delicacy  of  their  situation,  and  faithfully  did 
they  perform  their  task:  the  weight  or  this 
m»y  be  judged  of  from  the  result. 
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The  buildfings  occupied  by  the  sick  accom- 
modated about  four  hundred,  to  which  were 
attached  four  Physicians ;  of  which  number 
one  retired  to  die,  a  second  took  ill  during  his 
attendance  and  I  lament  to  find  he  has  never 
since  been  well,  a  third  having  a  small  propor- 
tion of  patients  to  which  he  confined  his  atten- 
tion singly  got  through  very  well,  and  notwith- 
standing there  were  four  Physicians,  and  that 
I  had  one  third  of  the  patients  to  attend,  which 
amounted  sometimes  to  thirty  beyond  my 
proportion,  and  that  even  these  thirty  were  as 
many  as  any  Physician  could  attend  with 
advantage  when  so  ill,  yet  I  drudged  through 
to  the  last ;  a  conclusion  I  had  the  less  cause 
to  hope  for,  as  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
inoculated  with  the  matter  of  febrile  perspira* 
tion,  which  at  the  time  terminated  locally  ia 
Antrax  like  the  plague,  nor  was  it  until  some 
weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  healing  of  it,  that 
the  consequences  appeared,  which  have  driven 
me  into  retirement  for  a  recovery,  which  after 
fifteen  months  is  not  perfected,  and  during 
w  hich  I  have  had  ample  occasion  to  di'aw  upon 
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that  fund  of  self-approbation  which  provides 
a  reward  within,  for  acts  of  yirtuons  patriotism, 
How  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Deal  fared  I 
have  not  learned ;  those  of  Flushing  suffered 
hy  sickness  far  beyond  tliose  of  anj  other 
description,  and  more  died  in  proportion  ;  at 
one  time  seven  had  fallen  victims,  not  to  their 
duty  but  to  their  over-exertions  in  the  service; 
and  many  more  have  since  died  unnoticed  in 
their  retirements,  and  on  foreign  service ;  to 
this  it  is  no  doubt  owing,  that  an  Endemic  the 
most  destructive  since  our  armies  quitted 
St.  Domingo,  has  remained  so  long  undescribed 
by  any  person  who  has  had  real  experies^ce  of 
the  subject ;  for  1  leave  those  accounts  taken 
from  the  slighter  occurrences,  in  comparatively 
strong  patients  in  the  convalescent  Hospitals, 
out   of   the   question,  however  judiciously 
treated ;  wherefore  I  cannot  but  set  a  high 
value  on  the  few  facts  detailed  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son, as  they  are  taken  from  life,  at  that  inter- 
esting period  of  the  disease  at  which  my  ob- 
servations were  made,  whence  I  may  fairly 
pronounce  them  clinical. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


The  author  feels  concern  at  the  method  of 
the  following  details  being  less  precise^  than  the 
time  he  has  taken  for  the  revision  of  his  ma- 
terials would  seem  to  admit  6f ;  his  apology  is 
contained  in  the  Text;  yet  it  may  be  right  io 
premise,  that  through  the  whole  summer  of  1810, 
his  head  was  so  engaged  in  consequence  of  the 
infection  he  contracted  on  duly,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  resumirtg  his  task  until  winter,  and 
his  MSS.  has  since  remained  four  months  with 
the  Printer,  in  consequence  of  the  Letter -founder  s 
delay  in  casting  the  Type ;  which  circumstances 
will  also  account  for  the  tenor  of  several  passages 
written  in  the  spring  of  1810  remaining  un- 
altered. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  vii  line  iv  for  Sussex  read  Suflfolk. 

xiii  line  10,  Jor  general  read  generaly. 

xviii  1.  6,  from  bottom,  ybr  Antrax  read  Anthr&x. 

xxxix  1.  3,  dele  as  well 

9  1.  1,  for  qui  read  qua 

13  1.  14,  a/ifer  relapse,  arff/ into  Continent  fever. 

14  1.1,  Jor  preceeding  read  preceding. 
34  1.  3,  Jor  proprinetur  read  propinetur. 

39  1.  7  from  bottom,  after  it,  read  and  were  dissected, 

59  note,  1.  5,  for  similar  re«rf  analagous. 

76  1.  3  from  bottom,  read  hypochondiium. 

86,  MMrferOrdoS,  reati  Marasmus. 

88  1.  3  from  bottom,  Jor  itno  read  into. 

96  1.  2,  after  though  read  florid. 

103  1.  15,  after  absorption  rearf  or  decomposition.  . 

112  1.  5,  after  subject  read  to. 

145  1.  last  but  one,  fm-  panacea  read  panacea, 

152  1.  13,  for  text  j'eac?  tesc. 

158  1.  \2,  J'or  hus  read  have. 

163  1.  5,  Jor  eiysipilas  read  erysipelas 

172'  1.  3  from  bottom,  rearf  Hydroraehitis. 

176  1.  9  from  bottom,  ybr  encrasius  read  eucraiius 

180  1.  2  from  bottom,  pi-^ftx  that, 

181  1.  13,  J'or  teligit  read  tetigit. 

191  1.  2,  J'or  disclocation  rea<i  dislocation. 
195  1.  3  from  bottom,  for  so  read  to. 
198  1.  6  from  bottom,  Jor  there  read  their. 
210  1.  7,  after  attributed  dele  to. 

212  1.  4,  J'or  extravacated  ?-earf  extravasated. 

213  1-  6,  to  indication  add  s. 

{il7  1  4,  dele  and.    1.  12,  read  pertinacity. 

223  1.  8.  read  sanitate 

250  1.  15,  read  Pensylvania. 

279  1.  10,  »earf  opportunity. 

288  1.  8  from  bottom,  read  treated. 

297  1.  last,  read  esse. 

298  1-  11  and  12,  rearf  recrudescent. 

305i  the  distinction  of  a  separate  Chapter  for  Enteritis  is  a 

mistake,  as  it  forms  part  of  the  subject  of  Dj'sentery. 
310  1.  2,  after  proved  that,7<""  this  disease  read  dysentery. 

In  the  character  of  Enteritis  Sp.  1,  read  circa  umbilicun>. 
323  1.  5,  read  ChylificatioM. 
326  1.  3  from  bottom,  read  malinjerers. 
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Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Legislature, 
who  feel  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  thoU' 
sands  of  our  brave  Soldiers^  who  have , suffered 
by  sickness  at  Wdlcheren,  but  who  have  not  yet 
escaped  its  fatal  influence  though  considered  to 
be  Convalescents. 


This  Address  to  the  Legislature  I  printed 
and  distributed  at  my  own  expence  on  my  re- 
turn in  January  1810,  from  Harwich  General 
Hospital;  it  is  now  republished  , as.  a.^part,  and 
as  circumstayices  have  since  turned  up^  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  History  of  the  Walcheren 
Endemic,  since  the  measures  here  recommended 
were  immediately  put  in  j^ractice  and  have  been 
attended  with  success  far  beyond  expectation  : 
As  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  I  presented  it 
to  The  Late  Army  Medical  Board  previous  to 
their  dissolution,  it  is  but  justice  to  explain. 
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that  they  received  it  with  polite  attention  at 
leasts  and  coidd  not  execute  the  measure  here 
recommended  during  their  short  continuance  in 
office  :  thi^'  task,  therefore  reniairied for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Present  Smirdy  and  fortunate  it  is 
that  they  did  adopt  ity  as  the  result  will  make 
appcav-— since  no  other  project  has  been  supplied 
either  before  or  sincCy  for  the  recovery  of  the 
numerous  Convalescents  of  .the  Army;  and 
since — This,  maturely  proposed — and  solelj 
by  the  Author ;  has  restored  so  many  thou-^ 
sands  of  the  best  soldieni,  to  health  and  to  the 
W\vice. 


Sed  si  tantus  amor  casns  cognoscere  nostroSj 
Et  brevitcr  Trojae  supremum  audire  laborem : 
jQuanquam  Animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque  refugit  j 
Iflcipiam. 

MnElD.LlB.Q. 


Among  you  Noble  and  Gentlemen  are  seve-, 
ralwho  have  endured  hunger,  ti^irst,  disease, 
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and  wounds,'  in  the  service  of  your  king  and 
countr3^;nor  are  those  who  have  not,  the  less 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  since  it 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  their  deeper  con- 
cern, could  they  have  partook  of  the  dang-ers 
of  the  field  with  our  heroic  soldiery:  but  the 
best  interests  of  society  forbade  it;  thrice 
happy  that  society  in  which  persons  distin- 
guished by  such  patriotic  feelings  preside,  and 
watch  over  the  detiny  of  their  suffering  coun- 
trymen and  warriors.  Among  such  there  is 
but  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  more  than  a 
few  of  every  party  will  be  found,  to  bestow 
even  in  this  early  stage  of  the  pending  Enquiry, 
a  ready  attention,  to  the  procrastinated  sorrows 
of  the  brave  men  who  are  the  subjects  of  it: 
this  will  be  to  prove  by  acts  and  not  by  words, 
that  while  the  causes  of  national  misfortunes 
are  sought  after,  they  are  sought  with  the  be- 
nevolent intention  of  relieving  them  when 
they  occur,  as  well  as  providing  against  such  = 
calamitous  occurrences  in  future:  that  these 
are  your  feelings,  and  these  your  notions  on  this 
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interesting  topic,  no  man  living  has  any  right 
to  doubt;    nor,  that  you:  will  immediately 
make  the  case  of  the  thousands  who  have  re- 
covered (as  gratuitously  presumed)  from  the 
Walcheren  or  marsh  autumnal   fever,  your 
own.    No:  these  debilitated  sufferers  in  the 
cause  of  their  king  and  country,  will  not  be 
abandoned  with  broken  constitutions  to  a  more 
wretched,  because  a  more  lingering  fate,  than 
lately  awaited  them  in  the  noxious  Fens  of 
Zealand ;  and  if  their  case  has  not  been  first 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation^  it  is  only  because  it  has  not  been  for- 
maly  laid  before  them;  but  the  strength  of 
their  claim,  is  the  support  your  humanity  will 
afford  it;  no  matter  therefore  how  feeble  their 
advocate. 

Obtrusive  as  applications  at  this  juncture 
must  be  to  members  immersed  in  the  momen- 
tous concerns  of  Legislation,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  alternative,  of  stating  the  claims  of 
the  convalescents  of  the  army,  viva  voce,  to  some 
of  those  distinguished  characters  to  whom  I 
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have  the  honour  of  being  known;  but  I  doubt- 
ed if  the  representation  of  an  individual,  far 
from  being  in  an  imposing  situation  in  society, 
could  have  given  that  weight  to  an  application, 
which  a  subject  thus  publicly  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  a  whole  nation,  in  a  great 
measure  challenges;  it  is  thus  forced  into  lio-ht 
and  every  day  receives  additional  elucidation 
by  reflection  from  every  benevolent  commen- 
tator. 

The  writer  of  this  takes  leave  by  way  of 
excuse,  least  he  might  be  thought  officious,  to 
state;  that  he  too  has  been  in  the  field,  and 
has  had  more  than  his  share  of  the  labour,  the 
anxiety,  and  the  watching,  which  sickness  and 
devastation  bring  down  upon  an  army  in  an 
enemy's  country,  for  he  too  has  been  a  suf- 
ferer; as  a  professional  man,  reiterated  experi- 
ence has  fully  satisfied  him,  that  a  serious 
malady  in  a  soldier,  unless  his  climate  and 
constitution  be  changed,  will  never  be  cured: 
but  on  the  other  hand,  experience  has  also 
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convinced  him,  that  if  both  be  maturely  at- 
tended to;  the  pining  devotee  of  his  country 
may  yet  be  restored  to  defend  it  with  his  ve- 
teran ability,  and  this  of  a  certainty  ;  and  that 
he  thus  becomes  incalculably  valuable  to  the 
nation  as  a  Seasoned  Veteran. 

There  are  among  you  Noble  and  Gentle- 
men, many  who  have  gathered  their  lessons  of 
useful  example  from  the  History  of  the  war- 
like Romans,  the  be^t  writers  among  whom 
were  soldiers ;  by  them  the  name  of  Veteran 
is^  sufficiently  appreciated,  but  never  too 
highly.  How  will  you  men  of  letters  be  as- 
tonished ;  how  much  more  ought  you  to  be 
alarmed,  to  learn,  however  new  and  ex- 
traordinary to  your  ears  and  understand- 
ing—that a  Veteran  is  now  the  least  valuable 
of  any  soldier  in  the  army.  But  sad  and 
multitudinous  will  be  the  proofs,  if  not  be- 
fore, certainly  in  the  next  spring,  unless  pre- 
cautionary measuresof  preservation  be  adopted 
immediately.    Sad  prognostic  !  but  it  is  now 
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necessary  to  speak  as  a  physycian ;  were  it 
only  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being-  silent 
when  such  grave  national  subjects  may  be 
safely  approached,  by  men  of  a  profession,  the 
practice  of  which  is  humanity. 

The  Walcheren  convalescents  who  have  been 
afflicted  with  the  marsh  autumnal  remittent, 
the  nature  of  which  is  to  hold  on  for  months, 
and  at  length  intermit ;  have  in  thousands  of 
living  instances  had  three,  Jour^  and  some 
even^ye  relapses;  of  whom  several,  though 
not  many,  have  died;  this  disease,  therefore, 
is  not  mortal  per  se.  To  qualify  the  opinion 
therefore  which  I  have  pronounced  of  the  fatal 
issue  to  the  convalescent  Soldiery,  it  may  be 
excused  in  me,  that  1  plead  my  opportunities 
in  support  of  it;  for,  that  I  have  returned, 
thirty  odd  years  after  my  commencement  in 
the  service  (a  lapse  of  time  not  idly  or  frivo- 
lously spent)  to  take  the  care  of  that  Lazaretto 
of  tlie  army  at  Harwich ;  where  with  assiduous 
attention,  broken  rest,  and  what  ability  I  pos- 
sesed,  I  toiled  day  and  night  among  the  livino  ; 
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nor  rejected  for  the  clanger  or  disgust,  the  care- 
fiill  inspection  of  the  morbid  bodies  of  the 
dead;  and  if  these  opportunities  could  prove 
instructive,  I  may  confidently  assert;  that  the 
Autumaal  Remittent  of  Walcheren,  will  pur- 
sue the  same  undeviating  course,  that  all  the 
fevers  of  this  constitution  ever  have;  and  con- 
sequently that  they  will  relapse  in  Spring  and 
Autumn;  and  also,  that  if  occasion  be  furnished 
by  the  wayward  fortunes  of  the  life  militant, 
they  will  relapse  every  Spring  and  Autumn 
untill  they  terminate  with  life  ;  unless  chance 
or  accident  may  induce  Dysentery,  or  some 
other  acute  Camp-disease  which  in  this  de- 
bilitated constitution  will  accelerate  the  crisis 
of  fate.  The  inveteracy  of  this  disease  may 
be  conceived  of,  by  the  knowledge  of  a  fact 
learned  by  repeated  and  careful  dissections  ; 
that  there  is  not  a  drop  of  blood  circulating 
in  the  veins  of  these  convalescents* — that  the 
whole  massof  blood  has  been  decomposed— and 

*  This  disease  is  by  physicians  called  anaemia  that  is,  the 
lloodless  disease. 
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that  the  fluid  ^vhich  now  fills  their  blood 
vessels,  in  as  far  as  it  is  deficient  of  the  con^ 
stituents  of  healthy  blood  gives  rise  of  neces- 
sity to  various  other  diseases:   but  what  is 
most  of  all  unfortunate  in  this  state  is ;  that 
it  has  happened,  that  one  regiment  at  leasts 
had  been  brought  over  apparently  healthy, 
after  some  delay  in  Walcheren ;  and  the  Au- 
tumnal Remittent  at  home,  and  in  the  Bar- 
racks of  Colchester,  in  some  time  after,  ensued^ 
with  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
Walcheren  disease,  and  went  through  the 
whole  regiment  very  nearly,  if  not  absolutely. 
The  consequence  evidently  is,  that  this  cli- 
mate, in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  sol- 
dier's life^  is  not  restorative  in  this  case,  and 
that  to  re-establish  the  convalescents  from 
Zealand,  they  must  be  removed  to  some  more 
open  and  airy  situation,  and  climate  warmei* 
and  drier  than  this  of  England  :  for  if  this 
be  true,  as  alledged  of  the  well  men  from 
Zealand,  a  fortiori,  the  fate  of  the  convales- 
cents is  inevitable ;  but  of  the  truth  of  the 
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instance  quoted,  every  man  may  satisfy  himself, 
by  inquiry  of  the  Inspector,  now  resident  in 
Colchester.*  This  example  is  in  unison  with 
the  well-known  fact,  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
a  hardy  race,  are  perpetualy  afflicted  with  the 
ague  in  the  close  level  country  of  the  middle 
and  east  of  England ;  just  as  the  English  them- 
selves of  the  midland  counties  are  affected  by 
residence  in  the  fens  of  Linolnshire. 

The  life  of  a  soldier,  his  duties  and  habits, 
and  still  more  the  interminable  nature  of  his 
service  when  enlisted  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
exceeding  the  probable  continuance  of  human 
life,  keep  up  pertinacious  maladies  by  per- 
petual excitements;  while  in  his  mind  he  is 
ever  a  stranger  to  the  sweet  consolations  of 
kindred  and  home,  and  thus  he  is  abandoned 
to  a  desponding  state,  when  so  unfortunate  as 
to  become  a  valetudinarian;  so  that  he  gives 
himself  up  a  prey  to  despair,  and  even  courts 

*  Doctor  Shapter  whose  unqualiGed  approbation  I  have 
been  honoured  within  this  and  other  instances  of  roy  duty  as 
Temporary  Physician  to  the  Forces, 
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dissolution  as  his  only  mean  of  release  from 
sickness  and  sorrow.  How  different  would  the 
prospect  be,  if  he  could,  like  the  Prussian 
soldier,  take  his  yearly  Senicstier,  or  furlough 
for  the  summer  or  harvest;  or  even  eke  out  a 
septennial  servitude  in  convalescence  to  die 
at  home  at  last ;  or  take  a  year  from  it  to 
recover,  and  serve  one  in  compensation  at  the 
conclusion: — Such  kind  consideration  for  our 
brave  Veterans,  would  rivet  their  affections  to 
the  Service,  and  never  fail  to  induce  a  re-en- 
listment; for,  what  other  occupation  would 
afford  such  advantages!  Is  it  not  strange  that 
philosophical  men — who  are  perpetualy  obser- 
vant— who  see  human  nature  in  all  its  affections 
perpetualy  wrought  upon  in  mass,  do  not  per- 
ceive that  a  mixture  of  rewards  and  benevo- 
lences is  absolutely  esential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  generous  patriotism,  in  the  defenders  of 
the  state!  how  much  more  extraordinary  is  it, 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  urgent  necessity  of 
exercising  their  benevolence,  in  compassion  to 
their  sick  and  sorrowing  soldiery,  who  have 
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endured  worse  than  death  in  bodily  sufferingg 
for  their  country.    But  I  recal  this  supposition 
as  unfair— for  the  case  is  new,  and  the  decision 
ts  yet  to  prove  my  apprehensions  groundless. 
Oh,  that  you  could  have  accompanied  me  to 
the  sick  bed  of  the  dying  veteran— that  you 
could  have  received  the  dictation  of  his  pious 
will— that  you  could  have  penned  down  his 
manly  sorrow  for  the  absence  of  his  far-distant 
friends— that  you  could  have  with  me  mea- 
sured the  possible  duration  of  life,  by  his  feeble 
pulse,  by  the  stimulating  cordial,  by  the  res- 
toration of  vital  heat  to  his  limbs;  and  then 
seen,  as  I  have,  his  hopeless  existence  renewed 
by  the  arrival  of  his  unexpected  partner,  sister, 
or  friend— had  you  then  felt  his  languid  heart 
beat  with  unusual  joy,  and  seen  all  his  griefs 
vanish  before  the  consolations  of  friendship, 
you  would  have  converted  the  Hospital  into  a 
Caravansera  in  requital  for  such  grateful  res- 
titutions: however,  since  you  have  not  seen 
these  consolations — respect  them;  and  be  as- 
sured the  recital  wants  but  names,  and  that 
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the  names  are  in  my  possession  to  identify  the 
individuals.— To  you  it  belongs  to  repeat,  to 
multiply,  to  universalize  them,  by  giving  up 
the  convalescents  of  Walcheren  to  the  tender 
solicitudes  of  their  friends  and  relations. 

I  am  fully  aware,  however,  that  the 
release  of  thousands  of  men  who  will  /jo«- 
sibli/  recover  without  this  measure,  is  at 
this  juncture  inexpedient,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable ;  I  submit,  though  myself  a  suf- 
ferer, to  the  state  necessity  ;  but  there  are 
palliative  measures  to  which  no  objection  can 
reasonably  be  offered.— Let  these  be  adof)ted  : 
let  the  convalescents  universaly  be  shipped 
for  some  temperate  and  steudy  climate,  where 
the  vicissitudes  and  intemperances  of  weather 
are  not  known  or  felt,  as  Malta;  but  above 
all  Madeira,  where  fruits  and  other  restora- 
tives abound,  and  which,  while  they  invite 
appetite,  do  not  surfeit ; — let  physicians,  in- 
structed by  acquaintance  with  the  diseases 
which  are  yet  to  ensue  in  the  convalescent 
.state   accompany  them ; — let   them  relieve 
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Soldiers,  who,  already  seasoned,  are  therefore 
more  fit  for  foreign  and  active  duty ;  and 
this  important  measure  only  amounts  in  fact 
to  a  change  of  Quarters ;  but  in  reality  saves 
to  the  state  its  veteran  defenders,  by  giving  a 
new  spring  to  life — by  creating  an  order  of 
mercy  in  the  Army,  If  Lisbon  be  retained 
by  our  troops,  all  the  opulent  valetudinarians 
of  England  will  cry  out — send  them  there ; 
and  a  double  advantage  would  ensue :  for  if 
necessary,  they  might  on  quitting,  hold  on 
their  course  to  Sicily,  or  Malta. 

There  are  but  two  descriptions  of  effectives 
with  whom  an  Officer  of  enterprize  can  ope- 
rate against  an  enemy,  viz.  Natives  of  every 
climate,  whose  constitutions  are  formed  by 
nature  for  endurance,  which  aliens  cannot 
bear ;  as  the  Hindoos  and  CafTres  in  India, 
and  the  Whites  in  temperate  climates :  of 
these  there  are  two  other  distinctions  to  be 
made  ;  seasoned  veterans  become  hard  by  ex- 
ercise and  habit  ;  and  recruits  in  unabated 
virvor  of  life  and  health.    An  army  newly 
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formed  or  recruited,  is  in  its  youth,  vigorous, 
enterprizing  and  rash ;  though  fit  for  great 
exertions,  these  will  only  debilitate  it  the 
sooner,  unless  tempered  by  the  more  cool 
and  determined  bravery  of  the  veteran  war- 
riors, who  repress  the  intemperate,  animate 
the  timid,  and  in  scenes  the  more  formi- 
dable,   because  new   and    really  terrible, 
inspire  confidence  where  hesitation  would 
prove  destructive.    The  loss  of  such  men  is 
the  loss  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, for  courage  is  infectious,   and  so  is 
cowardice  too ;  we  are  all  formed  by  ex- 
ample.   How  truly  consolatory  is  that  which 
\'ou  jSoble  and  Gentlemen  may  give  to  the 
Empire — of  the  veteran  renewing  his  life  and 
his  victories,  by  the  grateful  providence  of 
his  country :  and  by  your  wisdom  and  care 
such   noble  examples   will  never  more  be 
wanting.    What  a  happy  alternative,  from 
the  weakly  frame  of  a  youthful  valetudi- 
narian, renovating  his  protracted  ague  from 
season  to  season,  and  by  any  casual  cold 
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taken  on  his  nightly  duty  as  Centinel,  untlll 
his  body  prematurely  moulders  into  earth; 
how  happy  to  see  him  flourish  anew  in  the 
genial  warmth  of  a  milder  climate,  and  recol- 
lect that  he  owes  his  redintegrated  existence 
to  the  parental  superintendence  of  his  King 
and  Country. 

Assuredly  it  must  happen,  and  even  these 
pages  shew  it,  that  unless  the  Legislature 
take  up  this  subject  in  this  point  of  view, 
there  will  not  he  a  Veteran  Battalion  in  the 
Army ;  for  I  hope  no  one  in  his  senses  will 
impose,  or  suffer  such  an  imposition  on  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  as  to  allow  Battalions  of 
Invalids  to  be  mistaken  (however  misnamed) 
for  Veteran  Battalions. 

Optima  quseque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  sevi 
Prima  fugit :  subeunt  morbij  tristisque  senectus : 
Et  labor,  et  durse  rapit  inclementia  mortis. 
Semper  erunt,  quorum  mutari  corpora  malis  ; 
Semper  enim  refice^  ac  ne  post  amissa  requiras. 


The  Array  Medical  Board,  consisting  of 
Geotlejn^u  who  had  visited  ^verv  climate  and 
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liad  experience  of  the  diseases  incident  to 
European  residents,  were  well  qualified  tochuse 
a  destination  for  convalescents  who  were  per- 
petual j  relapsing  in  this  country,  arid  worst  of 
all  in  Efeex  where  thousands  of  the-'«didierjr 
lately  returned  from  Zealand,  had  beeri 'un- 
fortunately stationed,  more  from  necessity  or 
convenience  than  choice ;  the  causes  of  such 
relapses  I  had  calculated  upon  while  resident 
at  Harwich, -and  even  remonstrated  with  the ^ 
person  whose  province  it  was  to  judge  of  the 
result,  and  in  writing,  with  the  hope  of  per- 
suading him  to  retain  the  convalescents'  of 
Harwich  Hospital  there,  where  they  were  ra- 
pidly recovering,  in  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  and  salubrious,  but  which  were  not 
attainable  in  Colchester  or  Woodbridge,  to 
which  they  veere  in  my  opinion  unnecessarily 
transmitted:  I  shewed  that  Harwich,  from  lo- 
calities (detailed  ih  the  preface  to  the  History  of 
the  Walcheren  disease)  as  a  place  of  recovery, 
was  far  preferable  to  those  situations,  and  that 
the  patients  transmitted  to  them  from  Harwich, 
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were  sent  from  better  to  worse,  and  their  pros- 
pect of  recovery  thereby  materialy  diminished ; 
npr  did  I  venture  on  this  remonstrance,  untill 
the  number  of  sick  had  been  reduced  by  reco- 
very to  a,  residue  of  the  worst  cases,  which  had 
resisted  the  efficacy  of  regimen  and  remedies 
most  obstinately,  but  still  held  out  the  best 
hopes  of  ultimate  convalescence,  and  which  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  have  not 
^been  disappointed,  where  advantages  similar 
t:o  tho^e  subsisting  at  Harwich  have  conspired 
tp  aid  the  attentions  of  the  Physician. 

The  measure  of  Emigration  on  a  great  scale 
being  novel;  it  was  judiciously  determined  to 
put  it  in  practice  so  generaly,  that  a  Geiieral 
Conclusion  {rom  experience  should  be  at  once 
deducible  from  the  premises,  to  remain  as  a 
law  to  guide  posterity  in  all  such  exigencies; 
accordingly  Troops  were  embarked  for  Ireland, 
ISibraltar,  and  Malta,  in  Europe;  for  Nova 
Scotia,  in  America;  for  Ceuta,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  Africa;  and  for  Madras  in  Asia. 
The  transportation  which  might  have  been 
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presupposed  salutary,  more  especialy  when  the 
climate  was  thereby  changed  for  a  milder;  and 
warmer  one,  turned  out  unfortunate  as  well  in 
this  case  as  well  as  when  the  convalescents  were 
sent  north-west  to  Halifax  as  a  cooler  climatCj 
yet  when  landed  at  Madras,  and  at  Halifax j 
they  recovered  almost  equaly  well. 

Madras  is  a  dry  sandy  shore,  though  so  much 
hotter  than  Europe,  and  this  than  America, 
the  fevers  there  are  typhoid,  and  hepatitis  the 
endemic,  but  no  prevalent  remittent  as  in  the 
West  Indies;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap 
and  diet  good,  and  there  the  convalescents 
recovered  without  relapses  and  perfectly;  thus 
those  men  who  would  certainly  have  died 
slowly  and  miserably  inEnglaiid,  have  not  only 
recovered,  but  are  now  become  more  service- 
able than  if  they  had  no  previous  disease,  since 
they  have  been  seasoned  or  acclimated  in  the 
East  Indies  &c.  one  of  them  being  in  this  result 
as  good  as  three  recruits :  and  thus  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  recruiting  the  Forces  in  our  Colonies 
is  struck  out,  since  men  unserviceable  at  home 
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(if  not  too  old)  may  be  renovated  by  emigra- 
tion to  a  milder  climate,  and  a  vast  saving  in 
pensions  ensue,  as  well  as  gain  in  services 
rendered  to  the  state  by  its  Veterans. 

At  Halifax  in  the  opposite  extreme —  an  in- 
hospitable climate,  the  convalescents  recovered 
as  well  as  in  any  other  ahd  without  relapses; 
there  the  soil  is  dry,  the  necessaries  of  life 
(particularly  fish)  abound,  incentives  to  excess 
are  wanting,  yet  the  air  is  the  most  foggy  in 
the  world,  the  summer  temperate,  and  the 
winter  severe  and  long,  but  dry :  arguing  from 
the  natural  fitness  of  constitutions  to  climate, 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  should  necessarily  flourish  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  probably  still  more  north  of  it,  as  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  which  the 
fogs  of  Newfoundland  do  not  extend;  it  must 
be  evident  however  that  invalids  advanced  in 
life,  could  not  endure  the  cold  of  the  winter 
there,  that  young  men  only  could,  and  there- 
fore they  have  recovered  so  well:  during  the 
American  War,  a  parallel  instance  occurred  : 
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there  were  five  thousand  troops  stationed  in 
Rhode  Island  for  years,  and  so  healthy  were 
they,  that  the  Hospital  was  known  to  have 
been  shut  up  in  the  winter,  there  not  being  a 
sick  man  in  the  place. 

Ireland  is  still  more  mild  in  climate  than 
Rhode  Island,  there  being  many  seasons  there 
without  the  cold  of  winter,  and  this  rather  a 
continuation  of  spring  and  autumn  with  per- 
petual vegetation  of  the  more  hardy  plants, 
which  renders  vegetable  food,  milk  and  butter 
very  cheap,  and  in  the  greater  ports,  as  Cork 
&c.  animal  food  and  fish  abound ;  the  climate 
is  much  more  moist  than  England,  the  winds 
more  boisterous,  the  country  more  open  and 
perfectly  ventilated  as  at  Harwich,  phthisis 
rare,  intermittents  seldom  even  sporadic, 
typhus  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  remit- 
tents seldom  seen :  the  circumstances  there- 
fore which  promised  recovery  were  all  to  be 
found  in  Ireland  without  the  heat  of  Madras 
or  cold  of  Halifax,  yet  the  convalescents  re- 
covered not   merely  as  well  in  both  those 
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situations,  but  better  in  Halifax  than  Ire- 
land, and  in  Ireland  full  as  well  as  at 
Madras. 

These  results  mark  the  great  national  im- 
portance of  this  Migratory  Experiment,  for 
by  trying  so  many  climates,  that  measure 
which  is  salutary  may  hereafter  be  combined 
with  that  which  is  expedient,  and  every  point 
be  gained. 

If  Madras  and  Halifax  be  taken  as  the 
extremes  of  situation  and  climate,  it  follows 
that  Gibraltar  and  Malta  form  the  means, 
where  the  probability  of  a  still  more  favour- 
able result  might  be  presumed  upon;  but 
experience  has  determined  otherwise,  for  the 
convalescents  were  subject  not  only  to  per- 
petual relapses,  but  were  very  obnoxious  to  the 
endemic  diseases  even  at  Ceuta  considered  so 
salubrious  by  rich  valetudinarians. 

To  Sicily  none  were  sent,  therefore,  if  the  hot 
and  confined  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
be  not  subject  to  the  diseases  of  Minorca,  of 
the  affirmative  of  which  no  evidence  has  been 
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hitherto  given;  to  the  want  of  restoratives 
must  be  attributed  the  unfavourable  issue : 
Sicily  is  not  marked  by  any  endemic,  and 
though  the  commanding  officer  there  found 
it  necessary  to  restrain  inebriation  even 
by  disgrace,  the  troops  have  nevertheless 
maintained  their  health  and  activity.  The 
Restorative  Plan  therefore  which  I 
have  insisted  on  in  the  treatment  of  the 
convalescents  from  Walcheren,  as  founded 
on  inductions  from  symptoms  in  life,  and 
from  morbid  appearances  in  death,  stands 
now  happily  recommended  and  by  experi- 
ments no  less  decisive  than  universal,  and  so 
immediately  as  to  connect  cause  with  effect, 
from  the  outset  to  the  termination  of  the 
disease. 

Nor  can  I  let  this  opportunity  pass  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  that  experience  combined  with 
discrimination,  which  has  thus  happily  for  the 
nation  and  the  cause  of  humanity  seized  with 
such  promptitude,  the  occasion  of  restoring  so 
many  thousands  of  our  brave  soldiery  to 
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health  and  to  their  country ;  even  while  I  la- 
ment the  loss  of  such  patronage  as  that  of  the 
physician  and  surgeon  general  to  that  pro- 
fession, which  gave  Harvey,  Locke,  Gregory, 
Keill,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  practical  philo- 
sophers to  society,  men  whose  profesion 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  even  though 
his  oath  (the  most  noble  testimonial  of  hu- 
manity) be  no  longer  administered,  has  ever 
been  exercised  towards  the  unfortunate  with 
care  and  compassion,  a  profession — of  which, 
were  the  lives  of  many  existing  professors  to 
be  offered  to  the  public,  the  philanthropy  of 
a  Howard  might  well  be  considered  to  have 
been  dressed  in  borrowed  plumage ;  for  what 
day  passes  that  those  active  duties  of  hu- 
manity so  piously  performed  by  him,  are  not 
incessantly  repeated  by  the  physician,  often 
unattended  by  that  repose  necessary  to  refit 
the  wearied  faculties  for  necessary  exertion, 
and  too  often  beyond  the  ability  of  the  man 
to  bear  up  against,  but  in  no  situation  so  un- 
fortunately destructive  as  in  the  exigencies  of 
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an  army  on  service,  nor  ever  more  sadly  ex- 
emplified than  among  the  Medical  StafF  at 
Walcheren. 

In  every  country  in  Europe  but  this,  there 
has  been  for  centuries  a  Board  of  Health,  a 
superintendance  of  science  divested  of  preju- 
dice, and  ready  to  exercise  its  combined  and 
salutary^  efficacy,  whenever  the  misfortunes  of 
society  or  the  calls  of  humanity  summon  to  so 
sacred  a  duty;  to  constitute  such  a  Board  it  is 
obvious  that  a  few  Physicians  of  any  class, 
much  less  those  of  the  Army  who  have  by  their 
duties  been  long  separated  from  the  converse  of 
the  scientific  inprovers  of  human  Institutions, 
can  not  exclusively  constitute  a  competent 
Tribunal,  before  which  copious  geographical, 
geological,  meteorological,  chemical,  medical 
and  other  observations  are  to  be  laid,  maturely 
considered  and  conclusions  elicited,  which 
shall  not  be  narrow  nor  ostentatious,  nor  af- 
fecting skill  under  the  mask  of  oracular  ob- 
scurity; but  comprehensive,  intelligible,  and 
instructive  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
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A  Societjsuch  as  is  here  contemplated,  and 
such  as  exists  in  all  other  Christian  countries  ot 
Europe,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  Royal 
Society;  and  what  more  generous  or  noble  task 
ever  occupied  that  Society,  than  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  human  misery,  with  the 
charitable  intention  of  relieving  them?  they 
alone  possess  all  the  requsites  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  body,  and  were  they  to  sit  in 
deliberation  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  so 
great  a  calamity,  as  that  destructive  fever 
which  extinguished  our  armies  in  St.  Domingo, 
desolated  cities  in  America,  and  still  remains 
imperfectly  described,  its  causes  hidden,  and 
cure  empirical;  ,they  would  be  compelled 
to  confess,  that  a  greater  mass  of  evidence 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Phjsicians  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  should  be  ad- 
duced to  enable  them  to  form  any  conclusi- 
ons, which  might  be  general  and  instructive. 

Of  such  a  Board  it  is  obvious  that  the  most 
learned  physicians  &c.  would  form  of  necessity 
an  essential  part,  and  that  the  physician  and 
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surgeon  general  could  not  be  excluded,  their 
general  information  on  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
quirefl  into,  constituting  an  eminent  body  of 
improved  experimental  knowledge  ;  while  the 
military  Physicians  would  by  local  and  par- 
ticular experience,  guide  their  attention,  sa- 
tisfy their  inquiries,  fill  up  and  supply  details, 
and  shew  by  specific  information  how  their 
measures  might  apply  or  be  applied  in  every 
country  or  climate  ;  in  short  whatever  might 
be  their  part  in  the  deliberative,  these  should 
be  the  pilots  of  the  active  department,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  how  they  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

That  a  single  person  has  been  sometimes 
found  to  possess  most  of  the  requisites  to  this 
great  task,  and  to  have  them  by  chance  com- 
bined with  opportunity,  is  certain;  as  the 
works  of  Sir  John  Pringle  evince;  but  how 
rare  a  phsenomenon  ?  no  rational  man  can 
be  content  therefore  that  such  iniportant  and 
interesting  concerns  are  abandoned  to  such 
a  chance  ;  the  thanks  however  of  society  are 
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justly  due  to  the  distinguished  characters  who 
lately  managed  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, for  the  judicious  accession  of  such 
learned  and  promising  Physicians  as  they 
added  to  the  Staff,  and  upon  whom  it  may  be 
fairly  supposed,  the  example  of  the  celebrated 
Pringle  will  have  due  influence;  what  a  happy 
result  for  the  nation — if  the  science  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  late  had  been  combined  with 
the  experience  of  the  present  truly  Executive 
Board;  a  combination  which  would  form  an 
abridgement  of  that  Board  of  Health,  which 
the  policy  of  all  other  civilized  nations  has 
found  most  efficaciously  instrumental  in  as- 
suaging, if  not  preventing,  those  very  calami- 
'  ties  which  this  country,  subsisting  as  it  were 
by  foreign  enterprize,  is  so  eminently  ob- 
noxious to. 


HISTORY 

OF  THE 

tBEalcfjeren  %mttttnt  jFeber, 

IN  ITS  ADVANCED  STATE, 

When  most  destructive  and  dangerous  to  the 
SOLDIERY. 

One  original  instance  only  of  this  fever 
appeared  at  Harwich,  during  my  residence 
there,  from  October  inclusive  to  January;  and 
this  in  one,  out  of  eight  of  the  servants, 
who  had  been  taken  ill  of  fevers,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  assiduous  attention  to  the 
sick  under  my  care~Of  these,  six  had  been 
caused  by  long  watching  and  considerable 
fatigue;  a  seventh  by  cold;  and,  notwith- 
standing my  belief  that  the  eighth  was  the 


cHecT  oF  specific  contagion,  T  am  not  con- 
vinced ;  as  the  chief  support  of  this  notion  is, 
that  the  patient  (a  woman)  contracted  a  fever, 
precisely  similar  to  the  Autumnal  Remittent^ 
in  the  Ward  in  which  ^ne  was  attending  two 
recent  cases,,  at  the  instant  ill  of  this  disease  ; 
for  wiiicft  feveV  no  otAef  suffi  cause  could 
be  assigned  in  her  case,  none  other  being  then 
present. 

Tltii  woittiEin  -vi^As  of  middle  age,  thin  habit, 
and  healthy,  not  much  if  at  all  oppressed  by 
her  duty,  and  as  little  predisposed  as  any  one 
could  be  ;  unless  so  far  as  ttie  female  is  more 
sfusciepitible  bf  impressions  than  the  male ;  as 
■vv^&ES  exeifiplified  in  these  eight,  six  of  whom 
^ere  fetiialesi  ^nd  iar  from  being  on  eqi^l 
terms  with  the  males  in  fatigue  ;  as  the  female 
attendants  always  had  a  comparatively  trifling 


She  i^hmplameA  little,  beforie  the  appear- 
akce  ()f  erici-ease'd  heat  witb  qiiifck  pulse,  tlie 
fdi'meV  iiot  remarkably  greater  thin  nattinll, 
but,  as  always  happened  when  the  skin  wai 
dry,  a  stinging  heat  shot  into  the  finger;  thirst, 
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tongue  dry,  head  somewhat  confused  and  un- 
easy, but  not  painful,  belly  regular,  bad  rest, 
2nd.  day,  no  remission,  pulse  somewhat  accele- 
rated, however  a  general  sweat  followed  the 
exhibition  of  antimonials  (Pulv.  Jacobi  gr.  iij. 
for  a  dose)  without  vomiting  or  purging  ;  an 
anodyne  at  night.    3rd.  day  fever  continued, 
though  she  was  relieved  in  every  particular, 
the  sweat  profuse  and  general,    took  an 
aperient  in  the  day,  an  anodyne  at  night, 
4th  day  an  evident  remission,  the  pulse  still 
quick,  sweating  very  profuse ;  no  medicine. 
5th  day,  profuse  sweat,  bowels  free,  with  a 
perfect  intermission ;  but,  fearing  to  disturb 
the  natural  formation  of  intermittent,  I  gave 
no  bark,  though  no  case  could  afford  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.     6th    day,  pulse 
rapidly  quick  and  weak,  so  as  to  be  very 
alarming.    I  had  to  this  instant  also  forborn 
from  the  exhibition  of  wine,  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  necessity  or  otherwise  for  it,,  as  there 
had  been  indirect  hints  given,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  other  Physicians,  not  those  in 
ottevdance,  the  quantity  of  wine  administered 
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in  the  relapses,  was  in  many  instances  too 
great :  I  hailed  this  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
perimentuni  crucis^  and  ordered    her  eight 
ounces  of  excellent  Port,  M'hich,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  she  drank  during 
the  afternoon;  when,  finding  her  pulse  had 
abated  much  of  its  quickness,  I  repeated  the 
wine  ;  and  on  the  7th  day  she  was  free  from 
fever,  but  remarkable/  weak^  though  she  had 
no  fastidious  affection  of  her  stomach,  lived  on 
the  ordinary  diet,  had  not  sweated  very  pro- 
fusely for  so  long  a  time,  nor  purged  beyond 
what  she  was  considerately  able  to  bear,  and 
necessarily,  to  obviate  costiveness,  which  would 
have  attended  the  administration  of  an  opiate  : 
nor  were  any  other  evacuations  indicated  or 
promoted  from   the   commencement.  The 
febrile  state  had  stolen  on  her  in  the  outset, 
and  the  dehiUbj  also  toward  the  conclusion, 
which  had  perpetually  been  characteristic  of 
this  constitution :  the  intermission  also  was 
evolved  by  nature,  unless  nine   grains  of 
James's  powder  in  three  doses,  be  a  sufficient 
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f ause,  which  cannot  be  assumed,  though  it 
certainly  promoted,  if  not  induced,  that  general 
and  cooling  perspiration  which  attends  a 
natural  remission.  -  Eiit  the  incipient  bilious 
character  of  Autumnal  fever  was  absent,  and 
so  were  its  exciting  causes,  for  this  was  an 
occurrence  of  winter,  but  a  mild  moist  season, 
and  rather  a  prolongation  of  autumn.  I  took 
(or  possibly  mistook)  this  for  the  Walcheren 
fever,  and  if  it  be  otherwise  determined  by 
more  experienced  judges,  I  still  know  no 
sufficient  cause  to  assign  for  it  but  contagion  ; 
and  this  the  more  confidently,  as  two  young 
strong  men,  one  very  ill,  had  but  lately  been 
admitted,  relapsed,  and  cured,  in  her  ward  : 
the  worse  patient  had  the  disease  in  an  exqui- 
site state  ;  in  him  it  was  original  at  the  time 
of  admission,  and  he  was  barely  convalescent 
when  the  nurse  took  ill ;  supposing,  however, 
(as  I  did)  this  to  be  an  instance  of  contagion, 
it  is  not  proved;  consequently,  the  conclu- 
sion is  only  in  favour  of  the  suspicion,  that 
contagion  did  subsist  in  some  circumstances^  tho' 


Hot  generally;  and,  appealing  to  experience, 
I  know  of  no  reason  which  can  be  adduced  to 
combat  the  assertion,  that  any  given  fever^ 
(pure  Sjnocha  of  Stahl  excepted),  may  he 
infectious;  but  to  appeal  to  popular  opinion, 
even  Hectic  (phthisical)  is  believed  to  be  so;  but 
were  the  question  determinable  in  proof  of 
contagion,  I  still  hold  that  it  would  have  been 
equally  unknown  after  some  time,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  of  the  Hospital  at 
Harwich;  and  have  this  strong  additional 
support  of  my  belief,  viz.  That  in  a  similar 
situation  on  Charlestoion  Neck\  (at  the  siege) 
though  in  all  other  circumstances  more  un- 
favourable to  health,  the  contagion  of  th« 
Typhus  icterodes  was  totally  suppressed  or 
destroyed,  by  careful  attention  to  ordinary 
means. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  other 
Physicians  were  (if  determined  on  this  point) 
averse  from  the  admission  of  contagion ;  but 
I  have  on  the  other  hand  learned  by  report, 
that  the  Physicians  at  Deal,  a  situation  by 


the  existence  of  contagion;  i^or  can  I  forbtjar 
j^azai;dii^g  a  90JQj)^(?ti^re,  tjiat  tli^e 
^opin^n  way  ^^.^e  .ap^ared     ,^o^^  of^^^^e 
convalescent  Barracks;  .^U  of  which  were  far 
ri  i^erior .  to ;  .th^t  .^f  H^rwiqh,       a  . J^l^c^  9f 
recovery. 

^^atthe  feyer  of Jd^^lajn^-Y^^.^ 
the  Hospital  was  crowded,  and  t^e  cop^tagiop 
as  imported  to  Ipswich  Hospital,  wh^-e^the 
mortality  was  very  great .  in  his  time :  the 
mildness  .and  .moderation,  howevpr,  f^,^Ji4^ 
Autirninal  Camp  Fevej-,  the  most ; general  eyf  r 
-known  in  any  army^  is,  in  tliis  particular,  per- 
fectly remarkable;  since  the  very  existence  of 
contagion  among  so  many  thousand  fever 
patients  is  generally  doubted ;  and  in  all  other, 
particulars  I  have  the  assurance  of  Doctor 
Faulkner  (whose  humane  attention  to  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  too  long  permitted 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  our  commissioned 


Fever  was  really  mild,  manageable,  and  easily 

curable 'at '  the  commencement,  if  adequate 

atteridanee  could  have  been  had ;  nor  did  he 

find "  any  necessity  for  instructions  on  this 

subject,  beyond  what  Pringle's  Diseases  of 

the  Army  furnished"  him  with,  the  utility  of 

which  his  proper  experience  attested'  lit  eVeiy 

i[)articillar,  and  I  have  had  fiill  confirmation  of 

his  accuracy  since,  if  any  could  be  required,  in 

the  reports  of  othef6'/' ' 

However,  not  having  within  the  limits  of 

my  practice  met  any  conclusive  proofs  of  the 

reality  of  contagion  as  a  cause,  or  effect  of  this 

Fever,  I  shall  omit  it  in  the  character,  and 

confine  myself  strictly  to  the  circumstances 

which  multitudinous  observation  has  furnished 

me  with. 

Classis  PyrexiiB 

Ordo  Febris  q 

Genus  fvel 

Sectio)      Remittens  * 

*  Jure  merito  inter  Genera  vel  Sectiones  febrium  recen- 
setur  Remittens,  quoniam  earundem  gravissima  &  omnium 
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F.  cxacerbationibus  qua  vehemeritia  qui 
diuturiiitate  insignioribus,  imjs  cum  virium 
turn  syinptomatum  remissionibus,  periodice 
alternahtibus. 

Species.  Typhus  icteiodes  i^fiabtuin',  '  TC^ 

tseopliyes,  Hemitritgea. 
F.  continua  remittens/  ' 
t".  quotidiana  coritinUa. 

F.  Paludiim. 

ip.  remittens  biliosa. 

Causos  (Hippocr.)  ScHemitritoeus  Auctorum. 
Fi  phlegmatica  periodica. 
'^'^  Synoclnis  'TaludvM^'^^^^  diuturnus, 
progressu   quotidianis    ssepissime,  teb-tianis 
'rarius,  rarissimeque  quartanis  pjlroxysmis  ex- 
'acerbescens :  e  causa  levissima  recidivus. 
'  Symptoms,  The  alternation  and  occurrence 
of  rigours  and  heats  precede,  but  not  so  re- 
markably ks  in  other  fevers,  and  though  they 
may  return  on  the  2nd  or  even  3rd  day,  yet 

.  «xqui5iti3sima,  nunquam  sub  forma  continuas  continentis, 
eedcum  typo  remittente  sibi  proprio  &  natural!  nunquam  noa 
conspicienda. 
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ilJ^  Iwat,  Aiiirst,  quipk  pulse,  dry  skin,  white 
/*Png?4«>  an^i  heaviness  of  head  continue,  and 
cthe  more  certainly  if  the  tongue  and  skip 
remain  dry,  with  such  mobility  of  stomach  ^s 
..to  .  be  .easily  affected,  though  no  nausea  were 
present;  bowels  sometimes  confined,  much 
more  frequently  lax  ;  which  symptoms  l^eld 
in  general  unabated  for  a  few  days,  forming 
the  Epacme  of  the  more  mild  state  of /eyer; 
after  which,  late  eveni^^  exacerjjations  fol- 
^^w^4 ;  but  if  no  sweat  or  remission  ensued  in 
the  night,  or  toward  the  morning,  sleep  was 
,banished,  the  head  aqhed,  the  tongue  became 
-^ry^^it  the  margin,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  to 
„$j^e.bf^se  with  curdlike  white  saburra,  and  in 
some  <^ages  brown,  but  this  only  when  very 
»cute,  iu  which,  after  a  few  days,  if  the  fever 
-fitiU  encreased,  it  changed  into  a  blacld^h 
^r:(iY^  gi^;st  and  chapped,  the  head-ache  keep- 
ing pace  with  these  changes,  and  ending  in 
delirium  with  partial  sweats,  as  on  the  fore- 
head, &c.  or  none  at  all,  while  the  pulse  was 
continually  accelerated,  and  a  stinging  heat 


pierced  the  finger  in  feeling  it,  the  bowels  ^ver* 
sometimes,  though  rarely  obstinately  costive^ 
but  Tery  frequently  affected  with  profus? 
watry  Diarrhaea — the  most  destructive  symp- 
tom of  this  fever,  which  w^as  .Qft^n  tQ 
encrease,  until  the  patient,  unconscious  of  it 
voided  his  excrements  in  bed— the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse  still  quickenXng,  if  possible,  to  ^ 
velocity  almost  incredible,  while  distinct,  and 
only  before  death  became  vermicUJiiC,.  bji* 
never  intermitting,  and  the  deliriujn  continued 
without  abatement  until  the  vital  powers 
failed. 

In  many,  if  not  most  cases  with  or  witJiQ.Ut^ 
evening  exacerbation  during  the  Epq,cme^  the 
skin  being  soft,  and  the  tongue  though  white; 
a  sweat  eujiued,  seldom  naturally,  generally  by 
artificial  means,  pi'ofuse  and  universal;  the 
head-ache  ceased  at  night,  sleep  ens^ued,,  ,a;Mi 
the  early  morning  brought  a  remission  from 
all  symptoms,  but  with  extreme  deblity;  fre- 
quently however  the  white  fur  on  the  tongue 
though  moist,  and  heaviness  of  head  remained 
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iii  -ft  freat  degree;  the  night  brought  on 
exacerbation,  ^nd  again  the  symptons  remitted 
toward  morning;  the  hot  fits  thus  though  severe 

were^uccessively  abriged  by  the  sweat  breaking 
biitJ-ittaturely,  and  longer  remissions  ensued 
until  the  Quotidian  Type  or  more  probably 
double  Tertian,  became  fully  evolved;  in  this 
state  the  fever  was  known  to  continue  or  be 
kepftt  tfp  by  relapses  into  continued  fever,  or 
simple  relapse  after  some  cessation  for  months, 
and -ended  in  Tertian  remittent,  which  again 
intermitted  at  last. 

Anticipation  and  prolongation  of  paroxysms 
portended  relapse ;  much  more  certainly  still 
with  watchfulness,  foul  tongue,  and  skin  dry, 
and.  to  almost  absolute  certainty  if  head-ache 
Were  present;  beyond  all  doubt  if  Diarrhea 
attended;  but  in  fact  no  state  was  secure 
a'gaink  relapse. 

Head-ache  singly,  often  announced  the  re- 
lapse of  fever,  if  it  remitted  with  the  disease 
there  was  little  to  apprehend,  if  it  continued 
throiiigh  the  remission,  delirium  was  at  hand. 
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The  non-appearance  of  Diaphoresis,  Diuresii» 
or  Diarrhea,  in  the  decline  of  paroxysm,  por^ 
tended  continued  fever. 

The  quotidian  was  most  precarious  even 
when  the  paroxysms  were  perfectly  distinct 
and  regular,  the  quickness  of  pulse  never  cea- 
sing, wherefore  it  was  ever  prompt  to  relapse; 
one  of  the  latest  arrivals  from  Walcheren  was  a 
primary  quotidian  of  two  months;  and  even 
this  was  very  intractable.  ^ 
Tertian  was  a  late  and  not  very  general  con- 
sequence though  frequent,  but  when  the  Type 
appeared  distinct,  the  fever  had  then  attained 
its  most  favourable  state,  and  with  caution  be- 
came exqusite;  when,  if  the  stomach  could 
bear  effectual  remedies,  a  speedy  cure  fol- 
lowed: primary  Tertian  was  very  obstinate. 

The  most  perfect  cures  followed  continued 
fever,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  consti- 
tution being  less  harrassed — Every  approxi- 
mation to  remissionwas  good — Every  recesr 
sion  from  regularity  or  typical  form  was  bad^ 
and  the  greater  the  deviation  the  worse—The 
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Slightest  tigot  preceeding  exacerbation  was  a 
favourable  symi^tom,  unless  produced  hy  ex- 
posure. 

The  absence  of  rigor  before  exacerbation  was 
bad;  the  hot  fit  was  salutary  but  the  shorteT 
the  better;  the  sweating  stage  ever  proved 
lenient,  but  though  it  had  efficacy  disjunctly. 
yet  the  regular  succession  w  as  best,  and  the 
interruption  of  this  regularity  was  generally 
punished  in  this  fever. 

The  rigor  was  trifling,  transient,  or  absent, 
before  the  continued  fever;  considerable  or 
observable  in  general  before  Quotidian ;  very- 
severe  before  Tertian ;  and  of  much  the  longest 
continuation  before  Quartan;  the  hot  fit  or 
exacerbation  in  continued  fever  was  perpetual 
during  the  Epacme,  of  considerable  length  if 
not  perpetual  in  the  Quotidian  remittent; 
detetermined  in  a  shorter  time  and  precisely 
in  Tertian;  and  so  trifling  in  the  few  instances 
of  Quartan  which  occurred,  that  the  rigor 
4l©Jie  marked  them  for  Quartan  Type. 

The  Iiiitnunity  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
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exilitf  and  distinctness  with  the  velocity  of 
^ulse  unattended  with  imminent  danger,  the 
promptitude  to  relapse,  the  inveterate  diarrhsea^ 
the  inflammatory  diathesis,  and  the  decomposi^ 
fion  of  the  blood,  sufficiently  distinguished 
fllfe  ildvamced  state  of  the  Walcheren  Synochus 
ifs  it  appeared  at  Harwich,  from  every  other; 
to  which  possibly  may  be  added  the  absence 
of  contagion ;  as  to  its  Type,  the  manifestly 
prevaling  one  was  Quotidian— with  strong 
even  violent  evening  exacerbations — the  earlier 
the  liibre  distinct  arid  febrile;  in  some  th^ 
quickness  of  pulse  continued  for  six  or  severt 
weeks;  and  though  intermittents  were  quite 
comirion,  yet  the  prevalence  of  the  remittent 
character  could  not  escape  the  most  inattentive 
observer,  when  exacerbations  as  distinct  as  iri 
intermittents  harrassed  hundreds  of  patients 
at  the  same  instant,  arid  this  consecutively 
from  October  inclusively  to  January;  the 
4v  hole  Hospital  being  in  a  state  of  exacerbation 
every  evening. 

Xotwltlistanding  the  very  easy  tran<iition  of 
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Types,  the  three  fundamental  fevers  were  very 
easily  distinguished,  and  yet  there  was  cause 
to  regret  that  this  was  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  in  several  instances,  for  by  treating  it  too 
early  as  Intermittent  many  relapses  were 
produced,  the  danger  of  this  result  however 
abated  every  day  as  the  season  became 
cooler. 

The  Physician  had  little  necessity  to  ex- 
ercise, his  discernment  therefore,  in  forming  a 
Diagnosis  in  this  fever,  though  it  utterly  belied 
Cullen's  definition  of  Synochus  (sed  tanto  plus 
oneris,  quanto  veniae  minus);  for  it  was  not 
Synocha — it  was  not  Typhus,  it  never  began 
as  Synocha,  nor  ever  ended  as  Typhus;  nor 
did  one  case  of  Typhus,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
occur  in  the  Hospital  from  the  opening  of  it 
to  this  hour — whatever  the  Returns  may  have 
set  forth;  but  those  Returns  were  seldom 
drawn  up  by  the  Physicians,  who  w  ere  over- 
powered with  other  business,  and  obliged  to 
commit  minor  concerns  to  their  Assistants. 
In  this  opinion  of  the  total  absence  of  Typhus., 
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I  am  not  singular;  for  my  ingenious  and 
indefatigable  colleague,  Dr.  Laffan,  is  as 
fully  convinced  of  this  truth;  yet  we  are  both 
prepared  to  meet  contradiction;  for  we  have 
known  the  fevers  we  were  decidedly  convinced 
were  not  Typhus,  to  have  been  called,  and 
returned  as  such;'  nor  did  any  symptom 
common  to  Typhus  and  this  appear,  except 
and  in  a  very  few  instances  brown  or  black 
tongue,  and  that  the  brown  slime  which 
loaded  it,  being  easily  separated,  covered  the 
front  teeth. 

So  remarkably  prone  to  continue  is  this 
disease,  and  a  febrile  constitution  is  so  firmly 
established  by  it,  no  patient  once  afflicted  by 
it  can  be  considered  safe  from  relapse,  to  a 
certainty  for  five  months,  (that  being  the  term 
of  my  acquaintance  with  it)  possibly  for  more  ; 
and  obeying  still  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
autumnal  remittents,  and  even  intermittent* 
in  all  the  latitudes  of  variable  climates,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  entertained,  that  the  ensuing 
Spring  and  Autumn  will  reproduce  it  in  the 
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intermittent  form  ;  if  it  cease  there,  the  event 
will  be  unexpectedly  fortunate  for  the  re- 
currence of  such  diseases  every  Sprint-  and 
Autumn  is  so  universal,  that  in  North  America 
the  natives  look  on  it  in  many  situations  a» 
unavoidable ;  and  so  do  the  poorer  descriptions 
of  inhabitants  in  all  such  situations— as  for 
example,  in  Walcheren.* 

Unfortunately  this  prognostic  has  been  but 
too  well  A  erified  already  for  the  future  welfare 
of  our  Army  ;  and  farther,  that  the  climate 
England  has   not  a  salutary  influence;  at 

*  This  subject  I  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  Officers  I  had  the  honor  ot  communicating  with  at 
Hanvich,  and  who  either  from  humanity  or  personal  suffering* 
felt  themselves  concerned  for  the  fate  of  their  men,  and  to 
learn  what  means  could  be  adopted  for  Iheir  recovery  :  to 
answer  their  enquiries,  and  acquit  myself  of  a  duty  I  was 
bound  to  by  compassion,  I  addressed  a  Memorial  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  January  1810,  and  presented  to  the 
late  and  present  Army  Medical  Board  ;  to  the  last,  with 
the  agreable  consideration,  that  the  same  conclusions  from 
the  same  experience,  occupied  the  minds  of  this  board,  and 
ensured  me  the  approbation  of  men  whom  duty  and  humanitj 
cqualy  actuate  in  their  arduous  offic*. 
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least  not  sufficiently  alterative  to  counteract 
and  obliterate  this  morbid  constitution  ;  for 
healthj  regiments,  (aS  I  have  it  from  Doctor 
Patrick,  an  authority  I  must  ever  respect) 
brought  over  without  sickness  from  Walchereh 
and  quartered  in  Colchester,  were  universaly 
seized  with  the  continued  remittent  of  Wal- 
cheren  in  its  characteristic  form,  and  the 
sequel  was  the  same  as  at  Walcheren  and 
Harwich  ;  so  that  no  proof  was  wanting  to 
ascertain  the  identity. 

in  addition  to  the  permanency  of  this 
Febrile  Diathesis,  the  universality  and  the 
uniformity  of  effect  establishes  the  uniforriiity 
of  the  cause  or  causes,  as  I  may  in  conformity 
to  custom  designate  those  conditions  of 
natural  things  called  Nonnaturals,  with  regard 
to  the  human  body. 

As  to  diet  considered  as  a  mater  ial  cause  of 
disease,  the  soldiery  at  Walcheren  lived  not 
very  differently  from  what  they  did  at  home, 
for  their  means  of  procuring  food  necessarily 
limited  their  provision,  and  induced  great, 

c  2 
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sameness  either  in  eatables  or  drinkables  when 
plunder  was  impracticable  :  Diet  therefore  as 
a  cause,  or  praedisponent,  can  no  more  be 
admitted  at  Walcheren,  than  a  few  leagues 
from  thence  as  on  on  the  East  of  England ;  for 
the  comparatively  few  instances  of  sicknes§ 
the  result  of  excess,  are  as  nothing. 

Over-exertions  in  military  operations,  want 
,of  natural  rest  after  them,  want  of  defensive 
(Cpvering  \yhile  asleep  on  the  wet  earth  and  in 
air  supersatured  with  vapor,  constant  inspi- 
ration of  this  air,  and  depression  of  the  mind 
from  whatever  cause-  or  from  all  togetlier,  but 
very  probably  this  last  had  the  least  effect 
of  any  :  these  were  the  material  causes  of  the 
-continued  Remittent  Fever  of  Walcheren. 

As  to  over-exertions  they  are  unavoidable, 
and  cannot  be  provided  against ;  the  conse- 
quences are  what  require  attention;  for  if  the 
Soldier  be  not  as  far  as  practicable  maintained 
in  full  vigour  during  his  labour,  which  at  a 
siege  IS  incredibly  great,  since  his  existence 
depends  on  the  rapidity  of  his  defeusiye  Qpn- 
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«tructions,  lie  must  return  to  his  camp  fatigued 
to  the  utmost,  where,  if  as  happened  in  Zea- 
land, he  then  lies  on  the  wet  soil  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  watry  vapor,  with  insufficient  covering 
and  no  dry  medium  to  defend  him  from  the 
damp  ground,  nor  any  invigorating  cordial  or 
diet  after,  to  restore  his  exhausted  strength ; 
he  slee2Js,  hy  which  the  natural  temperature  of 
his  body  as  in  all  cases  is  lowered  some  degrees 
below  the  standard  97°,  and  with  it  the  vis  vit<s; 
then  the  atmosphere  being  surcharged  with 
vapor,  which  increases  the  proportion  of  non- 
respirable  air — ^which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  diminishing  thiS  proportion  of  oxygen, 
this  source  of  vital  heat  is  not  only  deterio- 
rated, but  less  oxygen  is  inhaled  at  every 
inspiration,  and  thus  the  conjunct  influence 
of  fatigue,  of  sleep,  of  damp  air  in  itself  a. 
good  conductor  of  heat — and  of  damp  earth 
still  a  better  (both  applied  in  sleep),  with  the 
subtraction  of  the  oxygen  air — operate  sq 
powerfuly  to  reduce  the  vital  heat,  and  vital 
powers;  that  on  waking — every  object  around 
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will  be  found  to  bear  a  relative  noxious  infiu^ 
ence*  to  the  animal  ceconomy;  in  consequence 
of  which  all  those  ordinary  objects,  salutary 
or  innocuous  in  health,  hold  the  relative  force 
and  influence  of  Exciting  Causes;  and  the 
lower  the  vis  vita:  the  nearer  to  extinction, 
should  any  extraordinary  excitement  take 

*  Thus  it  is  that  a*  healthy  person  bears  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  his  chamber  without  injury,  while  awake, 
and  even  any  change  would  prove  unpleasant,  yet  if  he  happen 
to  fall  asleep  in  it  without  additional  clothing,  he  imme- 
diately catches  cold  (i.  e.  fevers)  and  this  from  the  cause 
here  assigned  ;  for  in  sleep  it  is  certain  that  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  reduced  below  the  standard,  so  that  from  the 
waking  (or  watching)  stimulus  some  degrees  of  heat  are  sub- 
tracted by  sleep ;  very  few  are  required  above  or  below  the 
standard  to  produce  injury  j  for  4"  or  5**  of  increase  con- 
stitute fever,  so  that  if  the  temperature  fall  4°  or  5°  below 
the  standard  of  health  by  sleep,  by  damp,  and  by  fatigue  com- 
bined to  lower  the  vis  vitae,  all  exterior  objects  thenceforth 
are  in  the  predicament  of  exciting  causes  (Potentice  nocentesj 
not  only  rousing,  but  urging  on  fever  by  an  excess  of  stimulus 
equal  (o  the  excess  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  fever  in  a 
healthy  state :  How  much  more  poweifuUy  therefore  in  a 
body  weakened  by  such  debilitating  causes — and  causes 
■which  remain  perpetually  operative  ?  An  example  probably 
will  set  this  matter  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  tlian  any 
reasoning.  When  Doctor  Solander,  Captain  Cook,  and 
some  more  of  those  enterprizing  circumnavigators  were  on 
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place  ill  this  preJicaniGiit ;  or  (what  is  equi- 
valent to  ityii  any  or  (Unary  CTcr/ioM  be  required, 
such  being  beyond  what  a  languid  body  can 
bear  ;  more  certainly  still  if  frequently  re^ 
peated  in  this  dejected  state  ;  as  unfortunately 
liappened  too  often  at  Flushing,  where  the 
same  corps  unrelieved,  performed  the  entire 
operations  of  a  siege. 

shore  al  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  snow  storm ;  the  Doctor,  aware  of  the 
danger  in  that  most  inhospitable  of  all  climates,  explained 
the  feet  of  the  body  giving  out  its  heat,  and  being  colder 
during  sleep  than  w  hile  awake,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  give 
way  to  drowsiness,  for  if  they  should  fall  asleep  they  would 
inevitably  die  ;  however  some  did  sleep,  as  the  intense  cold 
had  the  effect  of  making  them  drowsy,  and  they  died ;  one 
only  excepted,  who  fortunately  was  awakened  in  a  very  short 
time,  much  injured  in  strength  and  health,  while  those  who 
kept  on  the  alert  were  safe.  It  is  precisely  in  point  also  to 
notice  the  effect  of  the  Cold  Bath — if  used  as  a  bath,  that  is 
while  its  tonic  effect  continues,  it  invigorates,  but  if  pro- 
longed until  it  proves  sedative,  then  it  sickens  ;  or  more 
accurately,  it  lowers  the  r'ls  vitae,  until  the  external  causes 
induce  fever,  by  their  relative  excess  of  stimulus  :  thus  the 
poison  of  a  viper  will  kill  a  small  animal,  a  dog  for  instance, 
but  not  a  man  or  an  ox :  precisely  so  will  ordinary  objects 
stimulate  a  well  man's  nerves,  muscles,  &c.  to  healthy  action, 
but  his  deiilitaled  nerves  and  muscles  to  feverish  action. 
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The  combined  influence  of  surrounding 
irritants  actuating  the  body  all  day,  produced 
a  maximum  of  irritation  toward  nis-ht  or 
exacerbation  ;  and  again  the  cessation  of  their 
influence  (partialy)  by  night,  permitted  a 
remission  toward  the  morning  :  a  course  so 
obsequious  to  the  controul  of  external  causes, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  how  much  the  body  had 
bent  beneath  their  accumulated  influences; 
and  therefore  how  little,  that  from  within,  or 
vis  medicatrix  governed  the  stages  of  this 
disease  ;  in  which  animal  life  seems  to  have 

been,  reduced  to  the  state  of  vegetable  life  

the  altered  being  contracting  its  petals  as  it 
were,  and  shutting  in  its  flowers  during  the 
quiet  of  night ;  and  expanding  them  only 
when  actuated  by  the  stimulation  of  external 
causes,  during  the  day  :  and  thus  it  was,  that 
under  the  unabating  influence  of  exciting- 
causes,  this  fever  loitered  on  from  week  to 
week,  and  when  at  length  the  constitution 
incapacitated  by  debility,  ceased  to  afford  a 
febrile  reaction,  a  temporary  convalescence 
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ensued  ;  and  Aviieh  strength  permitted,  the 
heart  and  arteries  again  obeyed  the  causes,  and 
renewed  the  fever — ^which  proceeded  as  before, 
but  seldom  long  in  the  continent  state  before 
the  Quotidian  type  was  resumed  to  hold  si 
more  tedious  course :  this  inveteracy  consti- 
tuted at  length  a  Febrile  Diathesis,  by  whicji, 
or  in  consequence  of  which,  the  operations  of 
the  animal  oeconomy  became  less  perfect, 
digestion  slow,  assimilation  imperfect ;  there- 
fore as  the  healthy  fluids  became  effete — crude 
fluids  succeeded,  for  the  constituents  of  blood 
were  not  found  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
in  dissection  ;  the  mass  of  blood  beins-  crude, 
the  secreted  fluids  would  necessarily  be  so ; 
and  all  the  vessels  universaly  stimulated  by  new 
and  unappropriated  fluids,  by  which  an  unheal- 
thy action  was  necessarily  kept  up,  and  perse- 
veringly  maintained — until  blood  were  repro- 
duced ;  or  the  solids  became  dull  or  habituated 
to  their  new  occupant :  and  this  was  amply 
verified,  both  by  observation  on  the  living  and 
dead,  at  every  period  from  one  to  five  months, 
of  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  this  fever. 
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Whether  the  foregoing  Aitiologj  be  received, 
or  rejected,  the  fact  is— and  one  well  known  to 
all  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Army  who 
served  in  America,  and  have  since  survived; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  states  of 
North  America  are  universaly  afflicted  with 
InAermittents  resulting  from  Bilious  Remittent 
and  generaly  recurring  in  Spring,  but  more 
certainly  in  Autumn,  frequently  for  life,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  the  Florida's  are  so  sickly  and  so  habitua- 
ted to  this  dismal  malady,  they  go  to  their 
daily  employments,  Mork  in  the  field  until 
the  accession  of  Intermittent,  and  then  hasten 
home  as  they  familiarly  say-^to  have  their  Jit; 
this  sickly  state  is  still  more  inveterate  procee- 
ding southward,  as  in  the  Biihama's,  Trinidad, 
Demarara  and  Essequebo,  and  worst  at 
Surinam  ;  at  Cayenne,  in  the  Brazils,  and  all 
to  the  southward,  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  ; 
but  universally,  the  Spanish  and  French 
settlers  in  America  are  much  more  healthy 
than  the  English  and  Dutch, 
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The  prool'ot  an  Inveterascent  Febrile Duithesis 
even  lies  at  our  door,  for  the  natives  of  Wai- 
chereu  were  known  by  those  of  our  Army  who 
spoke  their  language,  to  be  as  much  and  con- 
tinualy  afflicted  with  bilious  remittent  and 
intennittent  as  those  of  America ;  and  in  our 
convalescents  the  pulse  was  ever  praeteu- 
naturaly  quick,  frequently  above  100,  and  not 
uncommonly  110,  with  warm  sweats  every 
night,  and  relapses  continualy. 

To  support  this  Diathesis,  it  was  found  that 
with  the  absence  of  blood,  the  viscera  abdomi- 
pal  and  thoracic,  and  the  brain,  were  univer- 
saly  sound,  the  peritonaeal  and  pleuritic  cover- 
ings were  every  where  white,  the  liver  smaller 
than  natural  and  discoloured,  the  spleen  enlar- 
ged passively  without  any  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  inflammation,  and  so  distended  with 
black  blood  as  to  form  an  enormous  Hsemato- 
cele*  ;  I  have  since  learned,  and  from  no  mean 

*  No  better  oportunity  ever  oflered  than  an  injection  of 
the  spleen  in  this  enlarged  state,  to  exhibit  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  it  with  advantage. 
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authority,  that  other  gentlemen  mistaking 
the  consistence  of  the  great  mass  of  Crassa- 
mentum  which  distended  the  spleen,  for  the 
Parenchyma  of  the  spleen  itself,  concluded  that 
some  disease  oiorganic  dissolution  with  ^wrnor  had 
existed  in  the  spleen,  which  they  were  pleased 
to  denominate  Visceral  obstruction^  but  what 
this  solvent  obstructing  nmtter  may  be,  remains 
to  be  ascertained  :  in  Splenitis,  two  instances 
of  which  occurred  at  Harwich,  in  Hepatitis 
one,  and  in  Peripneumonia,  of  which  we  had 
none  that  proved  mortal,  these  Viscera  were 
truly  obstructed,  and  indurated  by  the  adhjEsive 
inflammation  (so  called ;)  but  there  was  no  such 
phainomenon  in  any  one  of  those  distended 
spleens  ;  beside,  the  Viscera  universaly  were 
sound,  though  others  were  passively  distended 
also ;  the  gall  bladder  milk  white,  not  con- 
taining bile  in  any  case  which  was  recent,  but 
an  albuminous  transparent  yellow  fluid  with  a 
brown-black  sediment,  the  intestinal  canal 
white  and  distended  with  flatus,  frequently 
tympanatic,  omentum  void  of  fat ;  the  urinary 
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bladder  seldom  without  a  considerable  iquan- 
tityof  urine ;  the  pleura,  pericardium  and  heart, 
white  ;  yet  tlie  heart  and  great  vessels  replete 
with  black  blood,  though  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion  were  of  a  deep  brown-red,  except 
the  tongue  which  was  enlarged  and  white, 
the  prolabium  white,  and  the  whole  surface 
more  pallid  than  that  of  chlorotic  women  : 
But  the  fundamental  defect,  for  it  was  uni- 
versal, was  the  removal,  or  decomposition  of 
the  red  blood,  and  of  the  gluten,  and  the  bufF 
or  fibrin,  none  of  which  were  to  be  found, 
and  the  proportion  of  albumen  was  very 
small,  and  continued  so  for  some  time  after 
the  sick  had  been  plentifully  supplied  with 
milk,  eggs,  and  even  many  with  fowls  of  good 
quality,  such  kinds  of  food  not  admitting  of 
such  imposition  as  contractors  are  ever  reaidy 
to  practise  on  the  sick  and  helpless,  nor  should 
the  influence  of  the  best  .  wine  be  omitted, 
which  the  patients  were  provided  with  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  personal  attention  :  yet  all 
these  operated  so  slowly  in  the  renovation  of 
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the  blood,  that  in  four  or  five  montlis,  and 
zftergood  Butcher's  meat  had  been  furnished  hj 
the  sole  attention  of  the  Inspector,  Gluten 
could  not  be  detected  in  the  serum  by  any 
test,  and  when  the  Albumen  was  coagulated  bj 
heat  it  gave  most  part  water,  but  as  to  Buff  or 
Fibrin  it  was  unseen  so  far  as  could  be  per- 
ceived in  any  case  but  one. 

Thus  have  1  shewn,  for  that  which  was  the 
concurrent  opinion  and  conclusion  of  all  who 
beheld  these  appearances,  as  my  colleagues 
Drs.  Laffan  and  Hay— Messrs.  Beatty  and 
Gibbon  and  others  of  as  much  discrimination 
as  any  set  of  men,  must  be  true;  the  only 
morbid  alteration  was  within  the  blood-vessels, 
and  therefore  to  look  for  another  proximate 
cause  if  this  be  sufficient,  would  be  unphilo- 
sophical:  the  test  of  this  would  have  been  the 
inspection  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  at 
Colchester  of  this  fever,  after  they  had  returned 
healtby  from  Zealand*  if  there  were  any. 

*  As  by  this  it  might  have  been  learned  whether  this  want 
ftf  red  blood  subsisted  previous  to  the  appearance  of  fever,  of 
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Tw  o  very  important  questions  arise  from  th« 
preceding-  facts  and  reasonings. 

1st.  If  the  absence  of  blood  (properly  so 
called)  or'Dyscracy  be  the  predisposing  cause: 
how  long  a  time  will  the  constitution  require 
to  recover  its  sanguineopoietic  faculty.?  and 
if  this  time  be  very  long, 

2nd.  By  what  means  can  this  restoration  of 
blood  be  facilitated 

The  former  has  been  fully  considered  and 
leaves  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  so  long,  or 
so  often  as  the  body  maj^  be  exposed  to  the 
same  seasons  and  concomitants  as  excitino- 
causes,  so  often  and  so  long  will  the  disease  be 
renewed:  but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  2nd.  Question  may  be  referred  to  the 
method  of  cure. 

A  proximate  cause  is  frequently  a  compound 
one  made  up  of  several  remote  causes,  to 

not ;  that  is  whether  it  was  produced  by  the  remote  cause* 
solely,  independant  of  fever;  for  if  so  produced  then  the  de- 
composition of  the  blood  was  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
fever,  and  the  noxious  applications  and  abuse  of  the  non- 
naturals  the  predbposing  causes. 
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understand  tliat^  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  consider  these  distinctly;  but  that  their 
effect  may  be  the  better  understood,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  disease  which  re- 
sults from  this  combination  and  I  shall  accor- 
dingly quote  from  the  journal  of  one  of  my 
Assistants  the  most  simple  case  1  have  met  and 
a  most  exquisite  instance  of  this  fever. 
Case     Richard  Hunter,  76M. 

Fever  of  relapse,  19  days  continuance,  nearly 
three  months  since  the  first  attack.  Pulse  140 
and  weak,  skin  dry,  costiveness,  troublesome 
cou'>h,  tonaue  whitish  moist  and  nearly  natu- 
lal.  Enema  purgans  statim  injiciatur,  et 
soluta  alvo — Haust:  anod:  capiat.* 

20ih.  reported  asleep  in  the  morning  (by 
another  Assistant)  at  visiting  time.  Evening; 
found  him  in  articulo  mortis,  yet  the  pulse  could 
.  be  counted  to  158  as  well  as  I  could  ascertain, 
being  obliged  to  cease  all  inquiry  until  I  should 

'<  '.li 

«  Trae.  Opii 

Sp.  aeth.  vitr.  comp.  sing.  Unc.  j, 

Misturae  camphoratae  unc.  xxx.  M.  dos.  unc.  ij. 
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try  to  restore  his  strength,  hy  cordials,  epi- 
thegms,  hot  bricks  to  his  feet  &c.  &c.  Vinum 
rubrum  lusitanicum  proj)inetur  ad  libitum 
caute  inhibit©  somno  donee  ad  gradum  natiira- 
lem  calor  corporis  resuscitatus  fuerit  et  ultra. 

21st  Day,  skin  natural  and  tongue,  bowels 
free  naturaly  pulse  108,  vinum  lb  1|* — Evening 
not  having  any  Assistant  could  take  no  note. 
22nd.  day,  pulse  96,  bowels  open,  ut  heri  per- 
gat,  et  H.  anod.  h.  f.  f.    23rd,  pulse  110, 
tongue  moist  and  slightly  white,   no  stool, 
perspired  after  the  draught.    Enema  purgans 
statim  subministretur ;  vinum  ut  olim.  Even- 
ing, cough  more  frequent  and  distressing  with 
expectoration  of  blood.  Pil.  Opii.  camphorati 
h.  f .  f.  perstet  usu  vini.-f    24th,  believes  he 
coughed  up  a  pint  of  blood  in  the  night,  no 
pain  in  his  breast,  respiration  quite  free,  skin 
of  natural  warmth,  tongue  moist  and  clear, 

*  This  wine  was  so  excellent  in  quality  there  was  not  a 
Soldier  in  the  Hospital  who  would  take  spirits  of  any  kind  ia 
preference  to  it. 

t  Opii  gr.  j.  Camphorse  gr.  ij.  ft.  pil. 


2  stools  at  night,  pulse  140,  but  quite  distinct. 
R.  Acidi  muriatici  dr.  ij.  Aq.  puri3e  lb.  fs, 
Sacchari  q.  s.  M.  in  potu  usitato  proprinetur 
ad  gratiam.  25  and  26  improving  continualj. 
27th,  apparently  convalescent,  took  a  very 
gentle  purgative  next  day  ;  cough  and  sweats 
ensued.  30th,  pulse  above  100  and  weak,  had 
been  more  so ;  cough  troublesome  after  the 
effect  of  the  H.  anod.  had  ceased  ;  no  hsemop- 
toe.*  Empl.  rubefaciens  pectori.  modo  solito 
detur  vinum. — He  continued  feverish  and 
costive  to  the  33rd  day,  when  his  pulse  was 
120,  cough  moderate,  continualy  taking  wine^ 
glysters  and  anodynes ;  at  2  p.  m.  pulse  100, 
his  fever  remitted  or  ceased,  and  bowels  became 
frfce. 

35th  day  relapsed,  pulse  124,  skin  hot,  tongue 
clean  and  moist,  belly  regular,  H.  anod.  ad 
duplicera  qtm.  h.  f.f. 

37th,  free  from  fever,  belly  regular. 
.  38th,  Pulv.  Rh£Ei.  Scr.fs.  P.  Magnesise  gr.  v. 

*  The  case  was  one  of  Diapedcsis,  though  in  conformity  t»  , 
our  adopted  Nosology  it  is  here  taken  for  Hiemoptoe. 
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M.  et  adde  Olei  M.  pip.  gtts.  ij.  statim  capiat: 
Evening,  fever  relapsed,  pulse  132,  watry  diar- 
rhoea, R.  Tr.  Opii  gtts  L.  Sp.  Ammoniae  c.  dr.  j . 
Aq.  Menthse  p.  unc.  ijfs.  Sacch.  q.s.  ft.  H.  sta- 
tim sumendus,  perstet  usu  vini. 

39th,  relieved  in  every  particular  ;  Rt.  wine. 
Evening,  pulse  120,  skin  hot  and  moist, 
H.  anod.  h.  f.— Fever  again  ceased,  and  he 
continued  improving,  but  still  in  so  delicate  a 
state  that  his  stomach  could  admit  no  medi- 
cine that  did  not  contain  an  anodyne,  or 
Sp.  seth.  V.  c.  or  wine.  After  a  few  days  he 
bore  the  Decoctum  Angusturse ;  his  bowels 
contined  regular.  41st  day,  Cholera  ensued 
with  fever,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  Decoct.  Angusturse  ill  prepared  by  the 
Dispensor.  On  the  61st  day  pulse  100,  though 
continualy  recovering.  54th  day,  got  up  and 
walked  about  a  little,  by  which  he  was  much 
fatigued,  but  had  no  relapse ;  this  was  in 
January. 

By  the  inconsiderate  haste  of  the  Assistant, 
who  took  it  for  granted  that  the  patient  slept, 
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when  in  fact  he  lay  senseles!5,  and  at  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  for  I  had  too  much  to  attend  to 
elsewhere,  I  found  him  on  my  return  incapable 
of  Swallowing,  and  so  near  being  irrecoverable 
that  the  action  of  deglutition  had  ceased,  and 
the  first  drops  of  the  wine  flowed  into  the 
glottis  and  well  nigh  suffocated  him ;  I  then 
applied  a  weak  Sinapism  wetted  with  Sp. 
Ammoniee  comp.  to  the  praecordia  (for  I  had 
no  flexible  tube  or  apparatus  for  administering 
cordials  as  in  case  of  Asphyxia,  which  no 
Hospital  should  be  w  ithout)  hot  bricks,  fric- 
tions, Aq.  Ammoniae,  &c.  until  by  warming 
and  otherwise  stimulating,  I  with  much  dif- 
ficulty succeeded  in  getting  him  to  swallow- 
wine  warmed,  sweetened,  and  animated  w  ith 
Tinct.  Cardamomi,  then  allowing  him  a  respite 
from  our  operations  ;  the  cordials  w  ithin  and 
the  warmth  without  enabled  him  gradualy  to 
take  a  little  more  at  a  time,  until  he  was  able 
to  drink;  and  at  length  ^\\\en  general  warmth 
bad  been  restored,  1  left  him  to  sleep,  whicli 
he  did  profoundly  though  not  long ;  and  had 
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he  slept  longer  than  an  hour,  my  directions 
were  to  rouse  him  and  give  him  wine :  bj 
Avatching  the  servants  at  night,  they  jjaid  him 
sufficient  attention  to  restore  his  strength  and 
reduce  his  fever  so  much,  his  heat  became 
natural,  and  pulse  from  140  down  to  108  by 
morning  :  I  am  not  so  sanguine  notwithstand- 
ing this  success,  as  to  attribute  it  wholy 
to  the  wine  and  cordials,  &c.  I  had  given, 
for  the    natural    remission   at   least  aided 
my  efforts.    This  case  was  one  of  debility  in 
extreme,  not  to  be  supported  without  wine, 
pure,   mixed    in   drink,    and  in    gruel  of 
sago  or  some  other;  how  near  dissolution  he 
was,  the  effect  of  purgatives  evince;  the  first 
purge  he  took  if  I  remember  right  was  a  tear 
spoonful  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  the  next  a  little 
Rhubarb,  yet  of  these  he  had  nearly  expired; 
and  when  the  influence  of  the  purge  ceased, 
his  symptomatic  fever  ceased  also :  as  to  the 
Haemoptoe  it  was  passive,  and  though  appa- 
rently formidable  in  quantity,  it  very  little 
influenced  his  pulse,  so  that  I  considered  it  ta 
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be  chiefly  bloody  serum,  though  it  jellied  ift 
the  pot,  which  proved  that  gluten  had  been 
restored  to  the  blood ;  yet  this  was  a  very 
loose  cruor,  or  what  might  be  considered  a 
very  weak  size  :  the  escape  therefore  from  col- 
liquative diarrhsea  was  his  greatest  escape,  for 
iii  many  of  the  patients  it  defied  all  our  reme- 
dies, and  continued  unabated  until  death : 
this  man  was  recovering  well  as  I  thought- — 
when  I  ventured  to  purge  him,  and  had  I  been 
as  little  aware  of  his  danger  as  on  the  morning 
I  trusted  him  to  the  assistant,  he  had  certainly 
died,  as  the  increased  quickness  of  pulse  to 
132  fully  testified. 

One  more  remark  on  this  case  requires  atteii<- 
tion  ;  it  is  the  truly  extraordinary  and  entire 
exemption  of  the  nervous  system  from  any  share 
in  the  disease,  though  in  the  4th  month  of  its 
progress,  with  a  pulse  at  158  as  I  counted,  but 
below  the  mark,  and  yet  regular ;  there  was 
no  delirium  mite,  no  tremor,  no  subsultus,  nor 
singultus,  no  picking  at  the  bed  cloaths,  no 
tremor  of  the  tongue  nor  brown  nor  black 
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secretion  or  saburra  or  crust  on  it,  no  anxiety, 
si»hin"\  or  depression,  no  heat  of  the  palms, 
no  petechicB,  no  etHorescence,  no  irregularity 
of  pulse,  no  not  in  extremis,  consequently  the 
nervous  system  was  not,  but  the  arterial  system 
was  in  all  cases,  and  only  the  arterial  alFected, 
or  disordered,  without  exception  ;  and  so  far 
in  general  was  delirium  from  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  delirium  mite,  that  it  invariably 
tended  to  the  phrenitic  kind,  and  was  in  som^ 
instances  so  violent  as  to  require  coercion. 
Of  J)elirium. 
Delirium  in  the  ordinary  course  of  this  fever 
commenced  with  drowsiness,  or  heaviness  en- 
creasing  to  pain,  and  ultimately  to  delirium, 
yet  in  many  cases  it  appeared  suddenly ;  of 
the  few  who  died  of  it,  effusion  in  the  ventricles 
was  the  cause  ;  which  therefore  was  presumed 
in  all,  especialy  as  the  pupils  were  dilated  and 
dimness  often  attended  ;  the  rapid  event  and 
acute  fever  with  pain  supported  the  belief  of 
this  being  inflammatory  effusion,  yet  in  the 
few  cases  examined,  the  characteristic  appear- 
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ance  of  inflammatory  crust  or  fibrin*  deposited 
on  the  inflamed  surface,  was  wanting;  the 
fever  however  rose  with  the  delirium,  and  de- 
clined with  it,  and  this  attended  relapses  more 
certainly  than  original  fever  as  1  believe;  and 
as  headache  was  common  among  the  conva-. 
lescents,  so  I 'had  good  cause  to  suspect  the 
flannel  caps  they  were  provided  with  indiscri- 
minately as  an  hospital  dress,  for  contributing 
to,  if  not  causing  it  frequently,  and  generaly 
found  the  dismissal  of  them  to  relieve  head- 
ache; of  haemicrania  I  had  one  instance;  in 
another  case  of  severe  headache  the  patient 
complained  of  the  sensation  of  a  ligature  round 
the  brain  ;  in  others  the  pain  was  high  up  in 
the  forehead,  the  concomitant  delirium  perpe- 
tual ;  and  in  two  young  men  held  unabated  to 
the  last,  one  of  which  only  could  be  considered 
legitimately  febrile,  the  other  having  arisen 
from  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold,   by  the 

*  It  was  also  wanting  in  the  blood  or  fluid  which  supplied 
the  place  of  blood,  and  wanting  when  inflammation  was 
known  to  have  caused  death. 
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officiousness  of  one  of  the  ward  sergeants,  to 
encrease  the  number  of  convalescents  prema- 
turely; in  neither  of  these  was  the  patient 
sufficiently  rational  at  any  time  to  complain  of 
pain,  they  talked  incessantly  and  incoherently, 
and  these  are  the  only  instances  I  have  to 
adduce  of  the  inefficacy  of  blisters  with  a  sus- 
picion of  injury  from  them  in  topical  affections 
of  the  brain ;  nor  were  the  delirious  in  the  othe? 
cases  so  utterly  deranged,  for  in  general  the 
imagination  only  wandered  upon  unusual  sub- 
jects, but  was  still  (though  wildly)  expressive. 
Very  few  of  the  delirious  cases  proved  mortal, 
most  of  them  recovered  rapidly,  and  several 
shewed  a  strong  and  long  continued  propensity 
to  relapse ;  nor  was  there  a  more  dangerous 
supervening  symptom  tljian  drowsy  deep  seated 
headache,  pupils  somewhat  dilated,  the  patient 
intractable  and  sullenly  covering  himself  up 
though  far  from  being  irrational,  lying  quiet 
fis  if  asleep,  negligent  of  food  or  drink,  and 
appearing  to  feel  uneasiness  if  disturbed,  pulse 
below  the  natur?l  standard,  and  skin  not  hot, 
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answering  morosely  and  always  expressing 
severity  of  pain  in  the  head ;  this  however  was 
a  rare  occurrence  yet  happened  twice  in  the 
relapses  of  one  patient,  and  was  cured  by  sti- 
mulation of  every  sort. 

Delirium  in  very  acute  fever  was  less  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  commencement;  when  it 
supervened  at  a  late  period  of  the  fever  it  was 
highly  dangerous,  but  in  every  instance  unless 
speedily  relieved,  the  worst  result  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

I  never  observed  in  any  instance  of  delirium 
late  or  earl}^,  that  pulsation  of  the  carotids 
either  preceded  or  accompanied  it. 

This  absence  of  pulsation  of  the  carotids  &c. 
is  convincing  of  its  being  truly  local,  and  not 
owing  to  any  determination  to  the  brain;  yet 
in  a  few  instances  this  did  not  make  in  favor 
of  the  patient,  though  in  the  many  it  certainly 
admitted  of  more  ready  and  certain  relief  if  , 
mature,  than  any  other  delirious  affection 
I  had  ever  seen. 

Delirium  sometimes  ensued  in  fever  without 


headache;  in  one  case  of  relapse,  on  the  3rd. 
day,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  5th. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  headache  in  con- 
valescence was  a  very  dangerous  symptom,  but 
of  another  disease  to  be  hereafter  treated. 

Upon  the  whole,  delirium  when  severe  was  a 
most  formidable  symptom  and  in  the  instances 
of  its  severity  it  was  the  measure  of  danger,  and 
was  then  attended  with  brown  slime  on  the 
tongue,  and  lastly  the  tongue  crusted  parched 
and  cleft,  so  that  the  hope  of  recovery  rose  and 
fell  with  delirium. 

Two  cases  of  headache  occurred  of  such 
violence,  the  patients  cried  out  like  maniacs, 
and  appeared  realy  insane,  except  that  their 
cries  were  complaints  of  their  excruciating 
pain;  but  when  spoken  to  they  were  found 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  anxious  for  relief  by 
any  remedy;  one  had  a  cough  which  encreased 
the  pain  so  much  he  groaned  deeply  when 
urged  by  it;  the  other  though  almost  ferocious 
held  his  head  steadily  for  embrocations  and 
leeches,  and  expressed  great  pleaslilre  on  feeling 
they  relieved  him. 
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Delirium  intermitting  with  the  paroxysms 
was  neither  severe  nor  frequent;  but  headache 
commonly  pursued  this  course,  and  not  with- 
out danger  of  augmentation  to  delirium. 

That  species  of  delirium  which  though 
neither  ferox  nor  mild  was  incessant,  proved 
most  insidiously  dangerous,  especialj  if  at- 
tended with  foul  tongue. 

A  semidelirious  negligence  of  circumstances 
as  of  symptoms  and  of  external  matters  and 
attentions  &c.  sometimes  even  aversion  from 
them,  were  as  distressing  to  the  attendants,  as 
fatal  to  the  patient. 

The  frequent  and  insidious  appearance  of 
diseases  the  sequel  of  fevers,  and  in  this  remit- 
tent beyond  all  others,  has  fully  convinced  me 
that  delirium  is  often  more  dangerous  by  the 
symptoms  it  conceals,  than  by  those  it  permits 
the  Physician  to  detect;  of  this,  Peritonitis  is  a 
most  striking  example,  and  Enteritis,  which 
frequently  were  never  perceived  until  dissec- 
tion gave  them  to  view;  to  add  one  other  obser- 
vation to  those  already  adduced,  I  shall  state 
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that  a  skilful  and  learned  Physician  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, called  on  me  to  inspect  the  body  of 
a  patient  who  had  died  of  Typhus  gravior,  and 
of  so  malignant  a  cast,  that  there  was  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  it  an  importation  from 
the  West  Indies ;  we  examined  the  other  cavities 
before  inspecting  the  abdomen,  induced  thereto 
by  our  judgement;  when  to  our  no  small  sur- 
prize, we  found  a  considerable  serous  effusion 
with  many  detached  coagula,  and  a  firm  exten- 
sive adhesion  of  the  pritonaeal  coats  of  the  in- 
testines to  the  abdominal  lining-,  within  which 
adhesion  was  a  very  considerable  abscess;  no- 
hing  of  this  could  have  been  detected  by  any 
symptom,  so  incessant  had  been  the  delirium  : 
I  forbear  quoting  my  conjunct  authority  from 
motives  of  friendship,  though  I  have  had  fre- 
quent and  abundant  cause  to  believe,  the  same 
has  happened  much  oftener  to  Physicians  of 
greater  nominal  importance  than  him.  Two  of 
the  three  Physicians  who  attend  the  great  Fever 
Hospital  of  Dublin,  built  and  endowed  bj 
Quakers,  have  been  long  of  this  opinion,  which 
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at  least  I  was  instrumental  in  their  adopting, 
and  am  baj>py  to  find  one  of  them  has  pub- 
lickly  maintained,  in  a  practical  Essay  pub- 
lished about  3  3'ears  ago,  and  this  by  his  proper 
experience. 

It  would  therefore!  appear  to  be  consonant 
to  reason  and  experience  to  admit,  that  as  the 
vital  organs  <\nd  intestines  are  actuated  un- 
consciously by  the  sensorium,  so  it  may  be 
rautualy  excited  to  delirium  by  deranged 
actions  in  them.  Or,  that  the  Sensorium  being 
in  a  relatively  morbid  state  of  debility,  the 
vital  functions  by  their  ordinary  actions 
stimulate  it. 

Vertigo  of  some  days  continuance  was 
observed  to  precede  Phrenitis,  and  without 
headache,  unless  the  patient  coughed  or 
sneezed. 

Watchfulness,  if  pertinacious,  and  for  which 
no  cause  could  be  discovered,  was  a  bad  symp- 
tom, delirium  being  at  no  great  distance. 

External  or  material  causes  of  headache 
tliough  not  perfectly  belonging  to  this  subject, 
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as  they  marked  the  extreme  susceptibility  of 
the  constitution,  may  be  thought  worth  atten- 
tion ;  a  patient  who  complained  of  tenesmus 
and  was  costive,  took  an  ounce  of  Oleum 
Ricini,  by  which  he  was  much  purged  ;  the 
symptom  ceased  on  the  third  day,  when  head-* 
ache  supervened  with  dimness  and  dilated 
pupil;  other  mild  aperients  produced  the  same 
effect  in  other  cases. 

No  case  of  Coma  occurred  from  October  in-* 
elusive  to  January. 

Delirium  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  symptom 
next  in  danger  to  Diarrhaea,  in  fact  it  was 
more  so,  if  the  numbers  of  each  were  compared; 
bat  from  the  combination,  it  is  a  question  if 
any  escaped. 

The  organ  of  hearing  was  remarkably 
exempt  from  any  morbid  affection,  deafness, 
neither  preceded  nor  followed  delirium,  nor 
rustling  nor  noise  in  the  ears,  nor  tinnitus 
aurium,  nor  intolerance  of  sound  ;  while  the 
organ  of  sight  was  very  obnoxious  to  diseased 
influences,  thi«  I  have  accounted  for  in  the 
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proper  place  ;  but  as  to  the  exemption  of  the 
organ  of  hejir'n^,  1  have  not  been  able  to  offer 
any  reasoning-,  not  having  any  fact  to  recite 
^hereon  to  found  a  conjecture. 

The  rigor  in  quotidian  was  frequently  very 
severe ;  I  had  a  patient  in  my  care  whose 
fever  remitted  perfectly,  but  whose  stomach 
would  not  bear  tonics  and  died  in  the  rigor  of 
the  2nd  paroxysm,  after  his  fever  had  remitted ; 
from  Doctor  Patrick  1  learned  that  an  in- 
stance occurred  at  Colchester  to  which  place 
none  but  strong  men  were  transmitted ;  the 
former  was  kept  alive  by  cordials  for  a  whole 
interval,  and  would  have  expired  in  the  first 
rigor,  if  I  had  not  administered,  though  with 
great  difficulty  for  want  of  a  proper  apparatus, 
such  cordials  as  he  could  be  got  to  swallow, 
and  applied  such  warm  matters  and  friction^ 
as  opportunity  permitted:  a  third  patient  I 
rescued  from  death  in  the  same  predicament, 
by  stimulating  the  throat  with  aether  held  on 
a  flannel  close  to  the  part,  by  hot  bricks  to  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  epithegms  to  the  scrobi- 
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cuius  cordis,  and  on  his  revival,  deglutition 
being  perfectly  restored,  he  lived  on  wine, 
aromatics,  and  Angustura,  until  the  next 
period  of  exacerbation,  when  finding  the  reme- 
dies had  succeeded,  1  gave  him  gravy  for  food, 
and  he  recovered  immediately. 

The  worst  propensity  attending  the  quo- 
tidian exacerbation,  was  its  promptitude  to 
relapse  into  continent  fever ;  to  this  alone  must 
be  attributed  the  obstinacy  of  the  remittent, 
which  was  in  this  form  so  very  unmanageable 
as  to  run  on  for  months,  ceasing  and  again 
relapsing,  yet  ever  holding  out  hopes  of  a 
favorable  termination,  if  the  remissions  con- 
tinued to  be  followed  regularly  by  sweats. 

The  Tertian  form  appearing,  promised  a 
favourable  issue  to  quotidian,  but  it  did  not 
supervene  until  the  disease  had  relapsed  often, 
or  continued  long :  when  once  formed  and 
regular,  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  for  Bark 
or  other  tonics  produced  an  easy  cure  ;  yet  not 
safe  from  relapse. 

Quartans  occurred  so  seldom  and  so  lat«  in 
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I  the  season  that  as  the  paroxysms  did  not  recur 
frequently,  the  rigors  in  the  very  few  instances 
noted,  might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  cold  of 
the  weather,  and  I  do, not  recollect  more  than 
a  third  quartan  exacerbation  happened  in  any 
case. 

As  to  any  other  periods  of  fever  I  am  not  able 
to  decide,  my  journals  having  been  always, 
except  in  one  instance,  very  imperfect ;  and 
at  the  most  interesting  opportunity  none  could 
be  kept,  beyond  noting  the  medicine  to  be 
continued,  for  that  of  immediate  necessity 
was  administered  while  I  ordered  it,  both 
morning  and  evening ;  for  which  purpose 
a  portable  medicine  chest  and  measures, 
graduated,  and  others,  were  provided  for 
each  Assistant. 

Pringle's  period  of  9  days  may  therefore 
be  that  of  the  continued  fever  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  this  I  am  certain  of,  that  the 
primary  fevers  brought  to  Harwich,  most 
frequently  exceeded  nine,  but  I  cannot  aver 
that  they  naturaly  affected  a  certain  period 
of  days. 
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I  consider  the  majority  of  tliese  fevers, 
primary  and  relapses,  to  be  short  while  con- 
tinued, and  long  when  remittent ;  and  again 
easily  curable  when  intermittent,  if  the 
stomach  could  bear  remedies. 

The  case  of  the  nurse  at  the  commencement, 
was  of  seven  days  continuance,  but  it  was 
interfered  with  so  as  to  become  an  imperfect 
instance. 

Of  fourteen  cases  of  continued  fever  taken 
indiscriminately,  but  only  on  report;  the 
duration  and  termination  were, 
2  of  Two  Weeks, 
5  of  Three  ditto 
2  of  Four  ditto 
2  of  Five  ditto 
2  of  Seven  ditto 
1  of  Eight  ditto. 
Of  pure  Tertian  and  primary,  few  instances 
arrived  at  Harwich  :  one  of  ten  weeks  had 
terminated  in  Zealand. 
One  of  eight. 

Some  few  of  seven  and  under;  of  short 
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Tertifins  there  were  several  instances,  but 
relapsing  into  Quotidian:  the  long  cases  wer« 
very  obstinate  both  in  their  nature,  and  in 
their  duration,  by  which  the  constitution  was 
often  broke  down,  so  as  to  render  efficacious 
remedies  hazardous. 

Of  Quotidian,  if  a  remittent  can  be  accurately 
so  called,  the  ultimate  periods  are  to  me  utterly 
unknown,  for  they  never  failed  to  recur  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  or  to  run  into  continent 
fever. 

As  to  crises  they  were  not  even  looked  for,  so 
unsteady  did  this  fever  appear,  or  so  imperfect 
and  unconnected  were  our  opportunities  of 
observing  them  ;  few,  indeed  I  believe  none  of 
the  patients  having  continued  under  the  care 
of  one  and  the  same  Physician  through  the 
whole  of  his  disease ;  as  to  myself,  I  was 
removed  at  the  instant  to  me  most  interesting, 
and  when  I  was  near  concluding  the  observa- 
tions I  had  been  able  to  make,  on  above  one 
hundred  of  the  most  deplorable  cases,  which 
the  opportunity  had  furnished  to  me  :  tliere- 
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fore  I  may  safely  declare  that  were  my  services 
taken  for  nothini^,  I  would  have  gladly  at- 
tended at  my  own  expeiice  to  the  end,  had  I 
known  that  the  saving  or  withholding  of  the 
pay  of  a  Physician,  who  had  freely  given  up  his 
proper  pursuits,  to  attend  to  the  necessities  of 
the  State,  was  a  consideration  of  GBConomy. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Crises,  I  do 
not  so  much  as  recollect  the  aj)plication  of  the 
term,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  very  acute  fever, 
in  which  the  headache  and  delirium  had  been 
very  severe,  terminating  in  Apostem  of  the  ear 
or  parotid;  it  is  to  be  farther  observed  of  the 
particular  cases,  that  even  this  salutary  result 
did  not  prove  directly  curative,  and  in  one  case 
a  relapse  was  imminent  for  above  a  week. 

The  tongue  was  less  altered  in  this  fever  than 
in  any  other  I  had  ever  seen ;  I  have  known  it 
continue  clean  and  moist  in  many  relapses, 
not  observably  varying  even  in  the  exacerba- 
tions ;  but  generaly  it  was  white  in  the  middle, 
and  when  loaded  the  saburra  was  not  to  be 
kn(wn  from  curd  in  appearance,  but  by  its 
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adhesion ;  when  the  surface  was  hot  and  dry 
the  tongue  was  arid  ;  in  the  worst  state  of 
fever  it  became  brown  in  many,  but  not  all ; 
and  sometimes  black,  loaded  with  such  abun- 
dance of  dark  brown  or  blackish  saburra  or 
slime,  that  it  covered  the  front  teeth,  and 
stuck  to  the  cup  or  spoon :  in  this  state  the 
tongue  was  still  moist,  and  was  only  chapped 
when  deep  brown,  dry  and  crusted.  Tremor 
of  the  tongue  never  occurred  even  in  the  worst 
cases.  A  bad  taste  was  so  late  an  occurrence 
in  the  season,  that  the  febrile  constitution 
might  be  said  to  be  terminated  for  the  period. 

Bile  was  rarely  produced  as  a  recrement, 
either  by  vomit  or  purge,  untill  some  months 
of  gradual  amelioration  had  passed  over,  and 
even  the  winter  solstice  ;  so  that  the.  necessity 
for  vomiting  was  rare  :  from  Dr.  Morewood  I 
learned,  that  in  Zealand,  the  patients  at  the 
periods  when  vomits  were  indicated,  bore  them 
so  badly,  as  to  render  the  exhibition  of  them 
dangerous  :  but  in  the  advanced  state  of  their 
recovery  at  Harwich,  when  symptoms  of  sick 
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stomach  appeared,  tliougli  vomits  were  found 
usefull  and  safe,  it  happened  that  no  remedy 
in  the  Materria  Medica  had  been  so  seldom 
administered — not  from  prejudice,  for  the  fact 
quoted  from  Dr.  Morewood  was  known  to  me 
too  late  to  apply  it  to  practice ;  so  that  this 
abstinence  did  not  arise  from  the  fear  of  dis- 
ordering the  stomach,  by  the  application  of  a 
disproportionate  stimulus  to  a  relatively  debi- 
litated organ,  so  often,  as  from  the  absence  of 
symptoms  requiring  emetics. 

Idiopathic  cholera  did  not  appear  at  Har- 
wich at  any  time  very  distressing ;  bilious 
vomitings,  and  obstinate,  happened  in  verj^ 
few  cases ;  in  many  more  the  vomitings  were 
unaccompanied  with  bile  ;  the  appearance  of 
bile  in  the  stomach  did  not  ensue  untill  late  in 
December  (a  very  mild  winter  month)  and  were 
sometimes  productive  of  relief,  in  a  few  ter- 
minated fever,  though  no  considerable  quan-. 
tity  was  evacuated  ;  but  as  there  was  excessive 
mobilitv  of  the  intestinal  canal  ab  initio,  so  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  bile  in  the 


stomach  or  intestines  was  capable  of  disorder- 
ing them;  the  tendency  to  nausea  frequently 
remained  after  vomiting,  and  was  very  distres- 
sing, rendering  digestion  impossible,  as  the 
food  was  frequently  rejected  almost  immedi- 
ately; I  therefore  concluded  that  the  late 
sickness  of  the  stomach  was  to  be  considered 
as  Dyspepsia,  and  accordingly  I  treated  it  with 
success. 

Vomiting  in  some  few  late  cases  attended 
the  paroxysms  of  remittent,  when  thus  pro- 
duced by  bile,  a  vomit  cured  both. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  in  the  patients  of  the 
first  landing  from  Walcheren  in  September, 
was  very  different  from  that  which  ensued  im- 
mediately in  October  ;  a  change  of  which  I  am 
wholy  ignorant  except  as  to  the  authority  on 
which  I  give  the  fact,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  at  the  former  time  so  torpid  was  the 
whole  system,  and  the  intestines  especialy, 
that  purgatives  of  the  most  drastic  kinds  only 
could  move  them,  and  even  extraordinary 
doses  :  I  have  bad  some  elucidation  of  this  sub- 
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ject  from  dissection;  and  analogy  also  leads 
me  to  infer,  that  as  in  the  bilious  remittents  of 
America,  the  absorption  of  bile  induces  torpor 
almost  to  coma,  so  the  hebetude  of  this  season 
(September)  arose  from  this  cause  ;  this  slow- 
ness of  the  bowels,  to  a  certain  degree  a  symp- 
tom of  fever  (though  afterwards  and  commonly 
remission  was.  attended  with  diarrhoea,  or  at 
least  a  stool)  was  so  far  and  unexpectedly  over- 
come by  the  beginning  of  October,  that  several 
untoward  results  were  required,  to  correct  the 
previous  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  atten- 
dants, before  conviction  was  produced,  of  the 
danger  of  inducing  fever  and  hypercatharsis 
by  ordinary  purges;  Colliquative  Diarrhoea 
became  thenceforward  tlie  most  refractory 
symptom  of  fever,  and  not  unfrequently  put 
an  end  to  convalscence ;  a  greater  number  died 
of  it  than  of  any  other  symj)tom  or  disease, 
notwithstanding  the  careful  exhibition  and 
varied  succession  of  astringents,  anodynes, 
aromatics,  mercurials,  &g.  &c.  in  every  form 
the  limits  of  our  pharmaceutic  provision  per- 
mitted, and  even  beyond  those  limits. 
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The  lax  state  of  the  bowels  was  not  so  g:ene- 
ral  as  to  preclude  instances  of  costiveness, 
which  were  obstinate,  and  more  dangerous 
because  of  the  accompanying  debility,  at  this 
period  of  the  disease ;  in  both  which  states  it 
was  observable,  that  the  stools  were  commonly 
liquid,  white,  frothy  and  free  from  bile;  yet  all 
were  not  so,  but  on  the  contrary,  very  dark 
watry  stools  were  not  unusual,  though  not  of 
a  bilious  or  natural  colour. 

Diarrhoea  frequently  commenced,  continued 
and  ended  without  griping,  held  this  course 
obstinately,  and  even  terminated  in  Lyen- 
tery,  never  almost  without  fever  preceding 
and  accompanying  it  to  the  last. 

The  termination  in  Dysentery  was  very  rare, 
more  so  than  the  accession  of  Enteritis,  which 
was  perceptible  by  a  dull  pain  at  the  umbili- 
cal region,  rendered  evident  by  the  soreness  on 
pressure,  and  by  a  diffused  uneasiness  all  over 
the  abdomen;  this  state  of  the  disease  it  is  to 
be  lamented  (as  the  diarrhoea  never  abated)  was 
seldom  to  be  discovered  but  by  dissection,  when 
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there  were  sometimes  so  many  as  four  Intus-. 
susceptions  found  in  the  small  intestines  of  one 
subject,  and  possibly  more,  as  the  handling 
pulledout  the  prolapsed  folds  easily,  there  being- 
little  or  no  inflammatory  adhaesion  in  this 
dyscrasy  of  the  blood,  to  retain  them ;  nor  do 
I  believe  this  symptom  ever  occurs  where  there 
is;  for  I  have  dissected  a  multitude  of  enteritics 
of  the  phlogistic  Diathesis,  without  having 
seen  it  in  one  of  them;  while  in  this,  the  lax 
state  of  the  intestine  and  mesentery,  yielding 
to  the  impulse  given  by  the  heavy  contents, 

Note  on  Intussusception. 

It  is  an  internal  Hernia  j  inflammation  first  occurs  in  the 
semi- tympanitic  intestine,  by  which  the  mesentery  and  intes- 
tinal tunics  are  thickened^ and  the  capacity  of  the  intestine 
much  diminished  by  the  formation  of  an  inflamed  ring,  this 
is  similar  to  the  abdominal  ring;  now  as  hernia  can  not  take 
place  outward,  unless  by  a  praedisposing  laxity  of  the  mesen- 
tery, which  permits  the  intestine  to  drop  out,  when  impelled 
by  accidental  or  other  causes;  so  the  imflamed  ring  of  En- 
teritis forms  the  internal  aperture,  through  which  the  lax  intes- 
tine with  its  weighty  contents  is  either  dropped  or  forced* 
by  the  diaphrag.n  and  abdominal  muscles,  as  in  vomiting; 
when  prolapsed,  a  slight  adhesion  takes  place,  but  the  gentlest 
pull  draws  it  out,  and  spoils  the  appearance.  > 
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part  was  forced  into  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
cavity  with  those  contents,  and  from  de- 
bility it  was  not  able  to  retreat  and  recover,  but 
remained  hanging  in :  no  fact  was  more  ob- 
servable than  this  lax  or  atonic  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  was  open  and  dis- 
tended as  if  by  a  blowpipe  from  the  Cardia  to 
the  rectum;  and  often  tympanitic;  whereas  in 
phlegmonic  inflammation  the  very  surfaces  of 
the  intestinies  are  conglutinated,  and  the  cavity 
closed  by  bridles  shot  out  from  the  mesentery, 
and  of  great  thickness;  the  appearance  of 
inflammation  on  the  contrary  w  as  in  this  case 
a  rusty  iron  color,  all  round  an  intermediate 
spot  of  deep  purple  in  the  parts  principaly 
aflTected,  which  was  strikingly  remarkable,  as 
contrasted  with  the  white  state  of  the  perito- 
naeum every  where  else,  a  fact  as  curious  as 
extraordinary,  since  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  Morgagni,  in  Lieutaud^  or  in  Baily. 

Dysentery  was  so  seldom  the  conclusion  of 
this  Diarrhoea,  that  in  300  patients  at  one  time, 
there  were  but  three  or  four  dysenteries,  and 
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rar«ly  more ;  the  experience  of  all  inquirer* 
wlio  have  radicaly  examined  the  Subject^  was 
fully  confirmed  here  ;   for  the  disease  wa« 
found  to  be  Enteritis  of  the  Rectum ;  and  tha 
Colon  never  affected  in  any  instance  I  had  seen 
dissected ;    Scybalse  rarely  appeared  in  the 
stools,  blood  not  often,  fever  the  most  acute 
with  anguish  of  countenance,  and  above  all 
Tenesmus  with  slimy  dejections,  and  sometimes 
bloody  were  the  symptoms — unless  when  it 
pleased  the  overnice  Nosologists,  to  call  the 
febrile  Diarrhoea  by  the  name  of  Dysenteria 
alba ;  the  substance  of  the  rectum  was  found 
on  dissection  to  be  bloody,  deeply  purple 
where  highly  inflamed,  and  where  gangrenous 
nearly  black,  not  universaly  but  in  a  spot ; 
there  were  no  other  diseased  appearances  in 
the  substance,  or  on  the   surface ;  but  the 
cavity  was  sometimes  much  constricted,  and 
for  some  length,  iii ,  one  instance  half  a  foot, 
extending  to  the  colon,  though  this  shewed  no 
mark  of  inflamrhation  ;  and,  which  was  truly 
remarkable  in  manv  cases,  the  Valvulse  conni- 
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ventes  had  been  obliterated,  and  the  intestine 
become  as  smooth  as  the  Jejunum  within,  but 
this  not  in  Dysentery  particularly. 

Strangury  Mas  a  consequence  and  some- 
times a  concomitant  of  Diarrhoea  if  profuse 
andwatry  ;  there  were  few  who  escaped  it,  yet 
though  sometimes  urgent,  no  bad  effect  was 
ever  known  to  attend  it,  beyond  the  painful 
sensation  in  rendering  the  urine  and  frequently 
preceding,  as  well  as  following,  when  the 
disease  was  the  concomitant  of  '  other  febrile 
symptoms.  In  Phrenitis,  Cantharides  ex- 
ternaly  applied  induced  exquisite  Cystitis, 
not  more  than  once. 

Ephidrosis  was  so  general  that  no  person 
escaped  it,  and  fevers  very  seldom  terminated 
without  inducing  it,  nor  was  it  uncommon  to 
have  every  patient  in  a  ward  bathed  in  sweat 
at  one  time,  and  my  opinion  and  that  of  all 
others  I  had  conversed  with  was  for  a  long 
time,  that  these  sweats  were  colliquative  and 
should  be  checked;  accordingly  I  had  a  Potus 
acidus  and  P,  acidulus  ready  sweetened  to  mix 
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with  their  wine,  and  every  day  for  months 
continued  distributing  it  to  the  patients ;  as 
all  tlie*  convalescents  sw-eated  and  all  night 
long,  they  had  an  allowance  daily,  thus  i 
rendered  my  remedy  as  universal  as  the  disease 
within  my  wards  ;  but  found  though  it 
checked  the  sweats  in  many,  it  did  not  in  all, 
and  the  sw  eating  men  recovered  as  well  if  not 
better  than  those  who  had  ceased  to  sweat ;  I 
thenceforth  became  indifferent  about  my 
remedy,  and  apprehended  the  symptom  not  to 
be  colliquative,  and  the  more  so  as  the  sw  eats 
were  neither  cool  nor  clammy,  but  in  the  great 
majority  perfectly  natural — as  to  vj^armth, 
though  inordinately  profuse  :  I  therefore  put 
the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment.  First,  I 
allowed  a  strong  young  man,  long  ill  of  a  very 
dangerous  continued  fever  to  sweat  uninterrup- 
tedly, only  observing  to  keep  his  bowels  regular, 
and  give  him  rest,  wine,  and  restorative  diet ; 
he  sweated  on  for  a  fortnight,  quite  warm, 
bathed  from  top  to  toe,  the  bedcloaths  steaming 
like  a  smoke  over  him,  and  from  his  head  w  hich 
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•  liad  been  kept  uncovered  to  relieve  Iicmicra- 
nia,  a  perfect  fog  arose  ;  yet  he  recovered  as 
perfectly  as  any  other  patient  in  the  Hospital, 
and  never  felt  chilly  or  weak,  nor  did  he  lose 
his  flesh,  nor  relapse,  nor  fall  into  Quotidian  or 
Tertian,  nor  Diarrhoea,  but  had  Strangury 
alone  of  all  the  train  of  consequent  maladies, 
and  this  but  Ughtly,  so  as  to  be  easily  relieved : 
henceforward  I  no  longer  feared  Ephidrosis. 

I  next  observed  that  the  dropsical  patients 
\iniversaly  had  dry,  and  some  arid  skin,  and 
rough,  and  were  cold  to  the  feel — com- 
pared to  the  sweating  man;  I  had  tried  all 
the  Diuretics  on  them  which  the  Hospital 
aiforded,  yet  of  those  who  had  been  long  drop- 
sical, though  some  were  young  men,  a  great 
proportion  died,  and  without  visceral  obstruc- 
tion ;  so  that  I  felt  the  more  concern,  as  dissec- 
tion convinced  me  their  cases  were  not  in  their 
own  nature  mortal :  accordingly  in  the  next 
untoward  case,  I  put  the  patient  on  gravy  soup 
for  diet,  gave  him  wine,  and  sometimes  gin 
diluted,  Scr.  ij.  of  Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  everr 
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night,  in  two  portions,  and  a  diuretic  mix^ 
tare  by  day,  and  though  so  bad  that  he  was  i-i 
the  utmost  danger  of  suffocation  while  lying,  ^ 
and  even  had  distressing  dyspnoea  while  sit- 
ting ;  he  recovered  speedily,  but  not  perfectly 
so  as  to  become  convalescent,  before  I  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  resign  him  :  in  this  man's 
case  I  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Diuretic 
became  diaphoretic  under  the  influence  of  the 
Pulv.  Ip.  c.  for  so  profuse  a  sweat  I  had  never 
.before  witnessed  in  a  cold  climate  and  season. 

I  had  before  in  two  desperate  cases  tried  this 
remedy,  but  the  novelty  of  the  experiment 
though  concluded  upon  by  way  of  induction 
-from  facts,  deterred  me,  least  it  might  prove 
unfortunate,  and  probably  I  lost  them  through 
my  consideration,  for  I  contented  myself  with 
exhibiting  the  sudorific  when  the  dyspnoea 
was  at  the  worst,  therefore  1  did  not  reap  much 
instruction,  or  my  patients  advantage  from  my 
practice. 

These  were  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
«alled  Ephidrosis,  without  making  any  dis- 
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tinclion  in  the  multitude  of  instances  wliick 
occurred. 

That  a  cold  clammy  sweat  breaking  out  on 
every  exertion,  sudden  start,  at  exercise,  and 
during  sleep,  differs  from  the  disease  described 
above,  there  is  clear  and  intuitive  evidence  ; 
that  it  is  passive  and  the  other  active  is 
equaly  evident;  that  one  is  salutary — the 
other  debilitating — also  evident;  therefore 
they  can  not  be  the  same  disease,  for  that 
which  concludes  and  succeeds  fever,  is  truly  fe- 
brile, and  what  has  been  long  known  to  Physi- 
cians as  Apocrisis,  being  realy  a  salutary  secre- 
tion ;  while  the  passive  disease  is  Ephidrosis, 
as  it  is  commonly  denominated  and  cor- 
rectly. 

Strangury,  was  also  the  symptom  of  this 
symptom,  attending  apocrisis  as  a  shadow  its 
substance,  even  in  fever  the  remissions  brought 
on  by  sweating  induced  stranguary,  but  it  was 
seldom  more  than  a  troublesome  disease. 

Strangury  has  also  accompanied  thirst  when 
it  has  been  urgent. 
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This  symptom  in  none  of  those  cases  led  to 
any  worse  affections  of  the  bladder ;  it  was 
far  otherwise  in  a  very  acute  phrenitis,  when 
produced  by  a  blister,  it  brought  on  strangury 
immediately,  and  Cystitis  of  the  most  obstinate 
nature  and  difficult  to  cure  ensued,  in  which 
Camphor,  Opium,  Hyosciamus,  topical  and 
general  warm  bath,    and  spirit   of  nitrous 
^ther  were  administered  largely,  nor  was 
great  relief  obtained  by  them,  nor  did  dysuria 
subside  for  some  time  after  the  cure,  nor  sore- 
ness of  the  hypogastrium  on  pressure. 

Having  had  for  some  years  an  unlimited  ac- 
acquaintance  with  bilious  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  their  symptoms  and  progress,  I 
was  the  more  surprised  to  find  that  indolent 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  known  by  the  name 
of  Ague-Cake,  and  which  has  never  been  ol?- 
served  as  the  sequel  of  any  but  very  long  in- 
termittent fevers,  to  attend  the  Remittent  of 
M'alcheren  from  an  early  period,  how  early  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn,  and  to  remain  af- 
ter it  had  ceased,  though  not  so  obstinately  as 
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ill  those  of  America,  or  even  as  in  the  instances 
occiiring  in  these  Islands ;  this  tumour,  was 
seldom  perceived  until  its  enlargement  ren- 
dered it  evident,  and  with  the  farther  increase 
it  produced  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  so  fretful, 
as  to  banish  sleep  so  entirely  as  to  cause  rea- 
sonable   apprehensions  of  Mania,   yet  not 
amounting  to  pain  ;  when  the  magnitude  be- 
came considerable,  it  was  still  imperceptible 
without,  and  then  first  gave  great  disquietude 
by  turning  on  the  right  side  ;  and  was  fre- 
quently in  this  advanced  state  attended  with 
pain  in  the  left  shoulder,  perfectly  analogous 
to  that  symptom  in  the  right,  produced  by  an 
affection  of  the  phrenic  nerve  in  Hepatitis  and 
Angina  Pectoris ;  in  this  case  it  arose  solely 
from  pressure   on  the    diaphragm,  for  the 
slightest  inflammatory  symptom  did  hot  ac- 
company it ;  this  circumstance  is  the  more 
notable,  as  some  of  the  w  riters  on  the  Insti- 
tutes have  described  this  state  of  the  spleen  as 
splenitis:  the  further  and  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  this  viscus  produced  such  mechanical 
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pressure  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
on  the  diaphragm,  as  to  induce  pleuritis, 
which  in  one  case  was  so  severe  at  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  in  the  mediastinum,  that  the 
patient  bent  into  a  bow;  a  fever  the  most 
acute  attended,  and  Empyema  with  inflamma- 
tory appearances  of  the  heart  as  well  as  peri- 
cardium ;  the  countenance  was  remarkably 
florid,  a  circumstance  very  unusual  among 
the  Walcheren  sick ;  in  this  case  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse  was  extreme,  even  beyond  160  at 
the  last,  yet  still  regular;  the  patient  lay 
quiet  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  neither  drowsy, 
nor  stupid,  for  when  spoken  to,  he  always  an- 
swered rationaly,  but  still  complaining  ex- 
quisitely of  pain  :  the  mechanical  pressure  of 
the  spleen  frequently  produced  pleurisy  also, 
in  its  ordinary  state,  which  was  seldom  re- 
fractory:  As  to  the  enormous  enlargement, 
being  indolent,  habit  reconciled  the  patients 
and  convalescents  to  this  state  of  it,  and  pro- 
bably the  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety  pro- 
ceeded from  distension  jilone,  no  other  pre- 
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ternatural  appearance  being  discoverable:  cer- 
tain it  isj  no  consequent  disease  was  in  nature 
attached  to  it ;  nor  did  this  organ  ever  become 
scirrhous,  nor  dropsy  ensue  from  this  local  af- 
fection of  the  spleen,  as  happens  in  scirrhous 
or  obstructed  Liver  ;  nor  did  it  perceptibly  in- 
crease in  size  after  the  arrival  at  Harwich,  in 
the  multitude  affected  with  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  every  instance  where  unaccom- 
panied by  some  mortal  disease,  it  contiuualy 
though  very  slowly  resolved,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  a  year  many  had  totally  got  rid  of 
it,  both  with  and  without  remedies :  still  it 
was  a  teazing  symptom,  adding  torment  to 
torment  wherever  it  acquired  considerable  en- 
largement, even  abating  the  hopes  of  recovery 
in  those  w  ho  had  escaped  the  tedious  progress 
of  the  original  disease  ;  I  am  far  therefore  from 
adopting  Sydenham's  opinion  of  its  salutary 
nature,  on  which  he  even  founded  a  favour- 
able prognosis. 

Splenitis  though  so  uncommon,  occurred  in 
some  fe^Y  instances,  and  one  terminated  in 
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suppuration  and  death ;  no  case  could  liavepro- 
ved  more  instructive,  the  bodj  ^vas  opened  b j 
Dr.  Laflan,  and  on  the  first  view  of  the  spleen 
the  disease  M  as  apparent ;  the  spleen  compared 
to  The  preceding  tumefaction  (which  might  be 
called  Sj^leneematocele)  was  of  moderate  size, 
forming  an  inflammatory  tumor,  the  surface 
very  different  from  that  of  mere  hoematocele, 
was  whitish  with  inflammatory  crust  or  adhsE- 
sive  inflammation ;  the  whole  viscus  indurated 
by  the  same,  and  the  posterior  part  firmly 
grown  to  the  peritonaeum,  in  tearing  it  from 
which  the  abscess  was  broke  open,  leaving  the 
agglutinated  portion  still  adhering   to  the 
side:  here  was  inflammation,  here  was  ob- 
struction, even  to  consolidation  of  a  cellular, 
cavernous,  yielding  substance,  ii^to  a  fleshy 
uniform  lump,  every  cell  obliterated,  every 
vessel,  we  firmly  believe  that  a  lymphatic- 
much  less  a  blood  vessel,  did  not  remain  per- 
vious to  an  injection ;  nor  did  a  drop  of  the 
black  blood  of  the  spleen  remain  within,  so 
perfectly  was  every  cavity  closed. 
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This  case  clearly  marked  the  diagnosis  of 
splenitis  and  splensematocele,  clearly  shewed 
fthat  obstruction  realy  subsisting  in  one,  dif- 
fered in  every  particular  from  beginning  to 
end  from  the  other ;  and  no  less  in  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies  ;  and  accordingly  we  form- 
ed our  indications  of  cure,  diametricaly  the 
opposite  of  those  previously  acted  upon. 

That  the  notion  of  obstruction  in  haima- 
tocele  of  the  spleen  should  lead  us  astray,  (or 
me,  to  speak  for  myself,)  was  little  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  w  as  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one  ;  and  as  for  me  I  was  compelled  to  suffer 
myself  to  glide  with  the  stream,  finding  no 
fact  or  reasoning  sufficient  to  combat  preju- 
dice, and  a  prejudice  too  which  was  founded 
in  analogy,  which  speciously  concluded  ;  that 
because  enlarged  liver  was  ohsiructed-^enlavged 
■spleen  (hij  a  parky  of  reasoning  J,  must  be  so 
too. 

The  facts  are  now  before  competent  judges, 
I  only  request  that  before  they  condemn,  they 
will  view  the  same  appearances  in  the  same 
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predicaments,  and  declare  their  opinions  of 
things  actual  J  seen  and  experienced^  as  I  hav« 
done. 

Tliis  subject  can  not  be  well  dismissed  with- 
out noticing  the  definition  of  splenitis  given 
by  the  sagacious  CuUen,  one  ^o  undeserving 
of  a  place  in  his  accurate  Nosology,  that  so 
far  from  explaining  what  the  disease  is,  it  ex- 
plains what  it  is  not,  "  absque  signis  nephri- 
tidis while  that  part  of  the  Cullenian  cha- 
racter  which  applies,  viz.  *'  Pyrexia,  hypo- 
chondrii  sinistri  tensio,  calor,  tumor,  et  dolor 
pressu  auctus,"  is  perfectly  oracular,  not  in- 
applicable certainly,  and  yet  it  dont  describe 
the  disease ;  the  character  here  offered  is  at 
least  free  from  this  defect,  therefore  others  may 
be  excused. 

Splenitis. 

Hypochondrii  sinistri  dolor  pleuriticus,  si 
non  tactui,  nihilominus  sensui  pulsatilis,  cum 
decubitu  in  eundem  latus  difficili,  humerique 
cum  dolore. 

I  can  not  venture  to  add  what  fever  attends. 
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since  I  have  seen  the  disease  only  in  patients 
who  were'then  ill  of  remittent,  or  who  lately 
had  been,  and  two  or  three  cases  are  too  few 
to  decide  upon  ;  therefore  this  is  their  charac- 
ter; very  different  truly  from  the  Cullenian 
definition,  but  not  from  that  of  Sagar,  who 
certainly  saw  what  he  described;  I  might, 
with  reason  on  these  grounds,  add  "  comitante 
Remittente  vel  Intermittente,"  were  I  not  in- 
fluenced by  respect  for  authority  ;  but  what- 
ever form  the  fever  may  be  of,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, what  I  have  given  will  stand  the  test  of 
experience,  though  short :  and  as  to  tension, 
heat,  and  tumor  of  the  Hypochondrium,  there 
were  no  such  symptoms  in  any  of  the  cases,  it 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  any  lapse  in 
the  attendant,  that  the  first  instance  of  this 
disease  was  not  distinguished — since  Cullen 
was  in  fault. 

The  diagnosis  between  splenitis  and  nephri- 
tis, can  never  be  difficult  on  a  simple  compari- 
son of  both  definitions,  for  the  pleuritic  pain, 
or  that  of  the  shoulder,  or  both,  mark  the  dis- 
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tinction  perfectly,  particularly  the  second, 
but  as  this  again  depends  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  is  not  always  affected 
by  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  so  this  is  not  a 
perpetual  symptom,  nor  has  it  a  place  in  any 
definition  or  history  of  this  disease  I  have 
read  ;  nor  had  I  ever  obserjed  it  in  splenaema- 
tocele  untill  this  opportunity. 

Fourteen  hundred  instances  of  disease,  and 
these  in  the  very  worst  state  capable  of  trans- 
portation, across  the  narrow  sea  between  Zea- 
land and  Harvi  ich,  are  not  too  many  to  sup- 
port the  authenticity  of  a  revolution,  in  the 
history  of  a  morbid  constitution,  so  extraor- 
dinary as  that  which  has  been  observed,  in  the 
Bilious  Remittent  of  Zealand ;  which  com- 
mencing as  all  autumnal  Remittents  do,  with 
symptoms  of  encreased  action  of  the  liver,  and 
consequent  encreased  secretion  of  bile,  arrived 
in  two  months,  or  less,  at  a  collapsed  state  of 
that  organ,  from  and  after  which,  it  remained 
inert  or  passive  for  two  or  three  months  more  ; 
while  the  original  disease  was  in  progres^ 
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though  that  original  was  supposed  in  this,  in 
Pringle*s,  and  at  all  times  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  morbid  state  of  the  liver ;  yet  true  it  is 
that  this  revolution  did  take  place,  and  that 
the  Hospital  at  Harwich,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  notion  of  obstructed  viscera,  furnish- 
ed but  one,  and  that  a  symptomatic  case  of 
hepatitis  ;  this  patient  when  admitted,  still 
complained  of  dull  pain  in  his  head,  though 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  torturing  head- 
ache, he  had  been  relieved  from  by  blisters, 
the  erythema  from  which  was  quite  fresh  ;  and 
by  mercury,  the  influence  of  which  remained 
as  evident  by  the  swelling  of  his  tongue  and 
soreness  of  gums ;  he  had  quotidian  remittent 
previously,  which  intermitted  and  assumed 
the  tertian  type  to  the  5th  time,  when  it  be- 
came remittent  again,  the  hot  fit  continuing 
to  the  next  exacerbation,  and  without  a  rigor, 
pulse  quick,  tongue  moist  and  clean,  acute  pain 
was  first  perceived  in  the  right  hypocondrium, 
in  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  without  evident 
swelling,  but  catching  the  breath,  and  ac- 
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companied  with  pain  at  the  clavicle,  and 
sometimes  at  the  shoulder ;  he  took  3  pills  of 
calomel  and  was  blistered  over  the  pain: 
second  day,  remittent  having  exacerbated  last 
night,  he  took  as  yesterday  3  pills  of  calomel 
5  grs.  each,  the  pain  attended  with  consider- 
able fullness  and  hardness,  was  exquisite  on 
pressure,  P.  108,  skin  hot  and  moist,  tongue 
as  yesterday,  blister  left  on  and  produced 
strangury,  no  stool ;  He  took  a  strong  cam- 
phorated mixture  every  hour,  and  had  his 
pills  repeated  ;  third  day,  P.  128.  skin  and 
tongue  moist,  no  exacerbation  yesterday  even- 
ing, no  thirst,  bowels  free,  took  3  pills,  pain 
in  the  hypochondrium  much  abated  ;  evening, 
P.  108,  belly  regular,  skin  moist  and  tongue, 
all  symptoms  of  Hepatitis  had  subsided,  and 
the  mercury  Avas  discontinued,  as  he  had  been 
lately  saturated  with  it ;  the  remittent  return- 
ed, again  intermitted,  and  was  stopped  by  the 
bark  thirteen- days  after,  with  great  difficulty  ; 
no  case  can  be  more  insidious  than  Hepatitis 
in  every  climate,  and  though  symptomatic,  or 


more  properly  secondary,  stole  on  tlie  patient 
as  usual  when  the  head  is  engaged,  so  imper- 
ceptibly, it  was  fully  established  before  it  was 
discovered  ;  the  result  would  probably  not 
have  been  so  favourable,  if  mercury  had  not 
been  given  before  the  disease  had  formed,  that 
there  was  no  deception  in  it  is  most  certain, 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  disease  having 
produced  the  attention  of  four  physicians  who 
attended,  and  fully  convinced  themselves  of 
its  reality  ;  in  injuries  of  the  brain  from  vio- 
lence, it  has  often  happened  that  this  disease 
has  been  for  the  first  time  detected  after 
death,  and  only  by  dissection  ;  w  hich  circum- 
stance, with  this  additional  one  in  proof,  fur- 
nish good  reason  for  suspecting,  that  hepatitis 
has  often  escaped  notice  in  phrenitis ;  for  untifl 
this,  I  never  suspected  it  in  spontaneous  phre- 
nitis, believed  it  to  be  confined  to  cases  of  ex- 
ternal violence,  and  am  fully  satisfied  most 
Physicians  were  so  persuaded  ;  for  opportuni- 
ties to  form  any  precise  opinion  on  this  sub-^ 
ject  fall  to  the  lot  of  few. 
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Of  Erysipelas^  two  exquisite  cases  occurred, 
delirium  attended  one  and  not  incoherent 
though  the  voice  was  loud  and  vehement,  for 
on  the  assurance  of  relief,  the  patient  was  easily- 
induced  to  submit  to  the  application  of  leeches, 
and  such  other  remedies  as  were  found  neces- 
sary,  and  he  recovered  speedily. 

The  other  appeared  in  a  patient  extenuated 
bj  the  endemic  remittent,  and  by  hectic, 
which  attended  ulcers  believed  to  be  scrophu- 
lous,  which  covered  his  feet  on  the  upper  part, 
and  extended  some  way  up  his  legs  ;  his  fever, 
according  to  the  popular  notion,  was  set  down 
for  Typhus,  I  saw  the  man  in  this  state  but 
once,  and  my  surprise  was  only  produced  by 
his  being  kept  alive,  his  legs  were  covered 
with  a  deej)  coloured  erythema,  not  the 
marbled  efflorescence  of  typhus,  but  an  erysi- 
pilatous  inflammation,  the  forerunner  of  gan- 
grene, his  understanding  still  perfect.* 

Of  Peritoneal  Ivjlammation^  which  I  know 

*  See  a  Case  perfectly  similar  in  every  circumstancCj  quo- 
ted from  Dr.  Mead,  under  the  head  of  Scun-y. 
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from  repeated  experience  to  be  the  primary 
disease,  in  many  fevers  supposed  idiopathic  ; 
I  saw  but  one  case,  it  was  evident  (though  it 
produced  dropsy  by  effusion)  only  on  dissec- 
tion ;  the  adhesive  inflammation  had  glued 
the  intestines  to  the  peritonaeal  lining  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  at  the  navel,  many  convo- 
lutions being  agglutinated,  yet  no  retention 
of  faeces  ensued ;  the  case  was  a  full  formed 
ascites  on  admission,  and  were  a  perfect 
diagnosis  possible,  which  is  not  certain,  the 
Physician  who  ultimately  had  the  patient  in 
iiis  care,  could  not  have  availed  himself  of  this 
possibility,  for  he  never  had  the  opportunity, 
as  the  effusion  had  cured  the  inflammation 
long  before  his  attendance  ensued  ;  but  of  this 
case  more  hereafter. 

Dropsy  of  the  Pericardium,  was  a  very  com- 
mon concluding  symptom  in  remittent  be- 
come inveterate  ;  but  as  it  supervened,  and  in 
the  convalescent  state,  so  it  may  be  more 
aptly  considered  a  sequel. 

Though  the  stomach  was  so  easily  disturbed 
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by  ingesta  of  every  sort,  yet  nausea  and  vomit- 
in^  were  not  usual,  they  happened  oftener  at 
the  accession  of  paroxysm  than  at  any  other 
period,  whether  rigor  were  present  or  not ;  one 
very  obstinate  instance,  I  fear  incurable,  I  at- 
tributed to  the  administration  of  arseniate  of 
potash. 

Phthisis  and  Syphilis  were  almost  unknown,  > 
of  the  former  I  had  one  case,  which  termi- 
nated in  Empyema,  and  was  relieved  by 
puncturing  a  tumor  below  the  scapula,  from 
which  an  enormous  quantity  of  pus  flowed, 
the  puncture  was  after  turned  into  an  issue  ;  it 
was  attended  with  remittent. 

A  second  case  and  as  I  suppose  tubercular, 
had  commenced  just  as  I  was  about  to  resign 
my  charge  in  January,  dyspnoea  and  dry  teiz- 
ing  cough  with  quick  pulse,  and  hot  skin,  por- 
tended a  bad  result  in  an  emaciated  constitu- 
tion ;  I  attributed  this  disease  to  the  evolution 
of  scrophulaby  mercury,  which  had  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  convalescent  wards  to  cure 
obstructions,  a  cause,  which  1  fear  there  is  too 
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much  reason  to  apprehend  has  been  generaly 
productive  of  similar  results. 

Scurvy,  in  a  few  instances  lurked  unseen  for 
some  time,  but  when  manifest,  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  sea  scurvy  ;  chronic  debility, 
incapacity  of  every  kind  amounting  to  indo-' 
lence  in  appearance,  cold  surface,  yet  per- 
spiring and  moist,  subject  to  sudden  sweats  on 
exertion,  gums  sore,  and  ulcerated—some- 
times deeply ;  epistaxis  with  bullocks  liver, 
ulcers  on  other  parts  not  usualy  affected  so-^ 
as  on  the  outside  of  the  leg,   with  bloody 
mucous  discharge,  and  subject  to  bleed,  after 
which  the  blood  jellied  in  a  thin  sizy  layer 
over  it,  the  same  jelly  as  formed  in  the  nos- 
trils; the  gum  and  cheek  in  one  instance  mor- 
tified,  and  the  patient  lived  untill  the  escar 
separated  ;  even  this  disease  bore  the  remittent 
character  ;  of  four  scorbutics,  three  recovered, 
one  imperfectly  before  my  departure,  but 
they  required  no  restorative  or  remedy  beyond 
the  Hospital  diet,  when  the  quality  of  the  es- 
culents was  good  ;  nor  have  I  ever  found  them 
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recover  so  well  on  anj^  as  on  strong  broth  with 
a  little  good  wine,  or  good  porter  ;  to  the  for- 
mer of  which  thejr  possibly  in  this  place  owed 
their  lives. 

Mortification  and  Escars^  produced  by  long 
were  frequent  but  not  general  ;  in  my 
Wards  none  were  so  affected,  which  I  can  only 
attribute  to  their  having  a  better  allowance 
of  wine,  and   possibly  more  nutritive  diet 
than  the  generality,  as  they  were  always  ex- 
tenuated cases  of  protracted  fevers  and  re- 
lapses: the  good  bedding  and  mattrasses  sup- 
plied after  the  visitation  of  the  Physician  and 
Surgeon  Ganeral,  contributed  much  to  the 
preservation  of  the  patients,  from  dangerous 
and  sometimes  destructive  mortifications. 

General  Dropsy  was  a  common  and  danger- 
lous  sequel  of  this  fever,  and  incident  to  ano- 
ther disease,  Ancemia  febrisequa,  which  is  yet 
tto  be  described,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
fferred. 

Singultus,  was  a  sequel  attributable  to  the 
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same  predisposing  cause,  and  to  be  hereafter 
noted. 

I;. 

Cynanche  stridula,  or  more  properly  orthop- 
noea  stridula,  one  instance  only  appeared, 
and  I  believe  was  symptomatic  of  hydrops 
pericardii. 
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e  L  A  S  S  I  S  III. 

CacJiexice. 


Fluidorum  vel  solidorum  Corporis  viventis  Constitutio 

morbida. 

Ordo  1.  Dyscrasia. 
Sanguinis  decompositio  ex  toto  rel  parte. 
Genus,  69,  Anaemia 

Superficiei  sed  insigniter  prolabii  pallor  exsanguis, 
cum  lingua  tumidiuscula  sensim  albescente. 
Species  1.  Febrisequa,  a  remittehte  vel  intermit- 
tente  diuturna 

2.  Exanthematica,  a  scarlatina. 

3.  Hydrargyiica,  a  nimio  hydrargyro  in- 

gurgitate. 

4.  Cancrosa,  ab  ulcere  cave  exeso  pruri- 

ente,  sparsim  filamentis  albidis  ob- 

ducto }  vel  ab  ichore  fusco  acri )  do- 
lente ;  marasmo  comitante. 

5.  Haemorrhagica ;  in  hydropem  festi- 

nans. 

6.  Amenorrhoica,  in  puellis  puberibu» 

cbloroticis. 
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7.  Scorbutica,  cum  pigritia  et  debilitate 
anhelosa,  gingivarum  exulceratione 
utet  narium  haemorrhagia ;  spiritu 
foedo;  maculis  cutaneis  ad  laevissi- 
mas  laesiones  livescentibus,  attamen 
indolentibus,  in  gangrsenam  procli- 
▼ibus. 


Ordo  2. 

Solidorum  decompositio  ex  toto  vel  parte,  phlo- 
gosi  ulcerosa  comitaute. 

Rachitis.  Genus,  74,  FrambtEsia. 

Syphilis.  G.       75;  Herpes 

Scrophula.        G.       7«.  Cancer. 
Lepra. 


GenUB,  70. 
G.  71. 
G.  72. 
G.  73, 
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Order,  Di/scrasia ;.  Genus,  AncBmii 


After  a  continuation  of  some  weeks,  how 
many  I  could  not  ascertain,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  first  saw  the 
Remittent  of  Walcheren,  the  symptoms  still 
persevering  hj  continuity  or  by  relapse  ;  the 
tongue  became  moist,  whitish,  and  impercep- 
tibly enlarged,  perfectly  flexible,  and  even 
flaccid,  without  any  impediment  to  its  func 
tions ;  in  some  farther  time  the  loss  of  color 
became  more  evident,   still  perfectly  clean, 
moist,  and  free  from  furr,  untill  it  gradualy 
assumed    a  whiteness   so  permanent,  that 
months  of  convalescence  and  probably  much 
more,  did  not  restore  its  natural  red ;  this 
phaenomenon  was  also  observed,  and  the  ob- 
servation confirmed  by  daily  experience,  to  be 
a  pathognomonic  symptom,  and  even  a  cri- 
terion of  a  change  in  the  constitution  to  a 
very  permanent  dyscrasy,  if  not  morbid,  cer- 
tainly very  different  from  health,  though  in- 
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cident  to  the  convalescent  state,  not  partaking 
in  any  circumstance  of  the  nature  of  the  origi- 
nal from  which  it  had  sprung :  fortunately  it 
was  not  new  to  me,  for  1  had  seen  it  follow 
haemorrhage,  I  had  known  it  to  be  produced 
by  phlebotomy  when  administered  as  a  reme- 
dy in  fever  of  hot  climates,  I  had  known  it  to 
be  induced  by  open  cancer  of  long  duration, 
and  I'had  repeatedly  observed  it  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  mercurial  course,  and  to  these  causes 
had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  additional 
one,  viz.  Remittent  of  long  duration ;  from 
all  which,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  this  Dys- 
crasy  to  be,  what  CuUen  has  recited  among 
the  species  of  Anasarca,  as  a  Tenuitas  sangui- 
nis, and  again  elsewhere,  as  a  variety  of  scor- 
butus pallidus,  and  probably  also  his  atrophia 
inanitorum:  considering  myself  fortunate  in 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  information  on 
a  subject  thus  involved,  and  of  which  so  little 
is  known,  I  proceeded  to  rigid  and  reiterated 
examination  and  inquiries,  itno  the  nature 
and  appearances  of  this  Dyscrasy  in  life  and 
death,  of  which  1  now  detail  the  result. 
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The  Valetudinarians,  in  this  dyscrasy^  are 
unifornily  dull,  languid,  and  in  a  state  of 
apathy,  though  far  short  of  that  insensibility 
which  disregards  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life; 
shew  little  mental  energy  on  any  occasion, 
and  seem  content  with  a  sombre  still ness^  ap- 
proaching to  imbecility  ;  when  a  number  of 
these  ghastly  looking  mutes  sat  together  in  a 
ward,  and  stood  up  to  receive  any  visitors^ 
they  produced  surprise  at  least,  that  men  in 
the  very  complexion  of  death  should  be  equal 
to  such  an  exertion  ;  and  w  hen  they  lay  in 
bed,  the  stillness  and  appearance  gave  the 
exact  representation  of  the  anatomical  dissec* 
ting  room,  and  to  a  stranger  who  might  have 
come  in  at  the  instant  one  of  these  convales- 
cents arose,  it  caused  alarm  as  if  a  dead  man 
had  come  to  life  ;  this  state,  certainly,  might 
notwithstanding,  be  called  convalescent  with 
some  propriety,  as  the  vital  and  animal  func- 
tionswere  performed  uninterruptedly,  however 
languid  ;  nor  did  any  danger  arise  at  the  time 
from  the  altered  state  of  the  fluids,  considered 
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simply;  but  from  the  prsedisposition  only; 
for  languid  as  the  action  of  the  solids  was,  the 
diseases  incident  to  this  praedisposition,  were 
not  at  all  of  thepassive  or  low  kinds,  relapses  in- 
to continued  fever,  were  among  the  most  fre- 
quent, which  again  declined  into  remittent 
&c.  in  which,  and  even  independent  of  which, 
innumerable  instances  occurred  of  the  most 
dangerous  topical  determinations,  as  primary; 
with  symptomatic  fever  as  ardent,  though  not 
so  violent  as  synocha  of  Stahl  or  Cullen. 

The  paleness  which  might  be  said  to  charac- 
terise this  dyscrasy,  was  so  deadly,  that  in 
visiting  the  patients,  I  have  been  frequently 
impelled  through  apprehension,  to  rouse  them, 
if  asleep  Or  their  eyes  closed,  to  convince  my- 
self they  were  not  dead  ;  the  prolabium  was 
remarkably  white,  much  paler  than  the  face, 
nor  could  any  description  of  countenance  be 
more  strangely  grotesque,  than  those  of  an 
olive  face  with  a  milk-white  rim  to  the  mouth  ; 
jiot  a  coloured  subcateneous  vein  was  to  be 
seen  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  nor  on 
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the  conjunctiva ;  which  paleness,  with  white 
tongue,  furnished  sj^mptoms  truly  diagnostic 
of  the  dyscrasy  called  Anaemia,  with  this  ad- 
ditional advantage,  that  from  its  appearance, 
the  state  of  the  viscera  may  with  certainty  be 
pronounced  to  be  precisely  similar. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  w^ere  observed  to  be  of  a  delicately 
soft  velvet-like  white  all  over,  wherever  the 
peritonaeum  covered  or  lined  the  parts ;  the 
spleen  though  much  enlarged,  yet  perfectly 
sound  and  uninjured  in  its  organization,  and 
replete  with  the  black  cruor  of  the  blood,  so 
observable  in  this  state,  in  which  it  presents 
itself  as  a  large  placenta,  or  hsematocele, 
formed  by  congestion  ;  for  when  found  in- 
flamed, as  described  elsewhere,  it  was  sub- 
stantial and  contained  little  or  no  blood, 
while  the  strong  adhesions  and  solidified  tu- 
nic, perfectly  characterised  the  inflammatory 
state. 

The  fat  of  the  omentum  was  wholy  ab- 
sorbed, so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  film. 
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The  liver  was  smaller,  in  some  cases  re- 
markably less  than  natural,  had  lost  its  liver 
color,  and  had  assumed  the  bluish  and  some- 
times the  dark  iron-blue,  peculiar  to  the 
Spleen  ;  in  other  instances  still  darker,  nearly 
approaching  to  the  black  of  the  hiematocele 
of  the  spleen :  the  gall-bladder  was  milk- 
white,  seldom  without  a  quantity  of  fluid  con- 
tents, sometimes  nefirly  full,  but  the  ductus 
communis  always  open,  and  giving  free  pas- 
isage  to  the  bilious  fluid  on  pressure  ;  yet  in 
none  of  the  more  early  cases  did  it  contain 
bile,  nor  even  in  many  instances  of  improve- 
ment in  constitution,  was  bile  the  secretion  of 
the  liver,  but  an  albuminous  transparent  gold 
coloured  fluid,  with  a  dark  sediment  of  a  deep 
brown,  not  concrete  however  in  any  instance, 
but  like  a  pulverulent  prsecipitate. 

The  fundus  of  the  bladder  was  white,  and  it 
always  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urine,  sometimes  full,  but  never  distended. 

The  stomach  and  intestines,  though  free 
fi-om  any  organic  injury,   were  as  observed 
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above,  of  the  universal  white-,  but  inflated 
with  gas  very  generaly,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  a  semi-tympanitic  state  ;  it  was  remarkable 
that  they  were  often  void,  the  chyme  when 
present,  being  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intes- 
tines, that  is  of  the  great  intestines,  the  small 
forming  one  great  Jejunum,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  intestinal  canal  was 
not  more  distended  than  they  might  be  in 
death  by  the  blowpipe  :  the  mesentery 
was  always  free  from  glandular  or  other 
disease. 

In  the  thorax,  the  pleura  and  pericardium 
presented  the  same  superficial  whiteness  as  the 
peritonaeum,  the  contents  equaly  free  from 
disease,  the  heart  of  a  variegated  or  marbled 
whiteness,  the  auricles  and  ventricles  much 
distended,  thin,  and  flabby  ;  in  one  case  where 
the  spleen  was  enormous,  the  heart  also  was 
dilated  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  in  all  cases 
filled  far  beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  with 
the  fluid  of  the  circulation.  Tlie  pericardium 
often  distended  with  serous  fluid,  which  had 
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tery  exactly  the  appearance  of  clear  chicken 
broth,  with  globules  of  oil  scattered  on  the 
surface,  and  was  found  by  Tests  to  be  albu- 
minous. 

The  lungs  except  when  anasarcous,  were 
universaly  sound,  but  often  milk  white 
through  the  whole  substance. 

The  great  veins,  or  venous  reservoirs, 
were  all  replete,  if  not  distended,  with  a 
watery  black  blood,  uniform,  not  separated 
into  serum  and  crassamentum,  but  of  an  inky 
color,  and  of  the  consistence  and  appearance 
of  fluid  black  paint ;  but  in  the  heart  there 
was  in  the  ventricles,  in  particular,  a  separa- 
tion into  serum  and  coagulum,  the  latter  of 
the  appearance  of  jelly,  somewhat  consistentj 
but  transparent,  and  so  flaccid,  that  by 
squeezing  it,  the  serum  poured  out  as  water 
from  a  sponge,  by  which  the  coagulum  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  thread,  the  proportion  of 
serum  to  the  gelatine  was  so  great ;  in  other 
instances,  some  of  the  black  cruor  or  globules 
were  entangled  in  it,  for  there  never  were 
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any  red,  and  the  serum  yielded  little  albumen 
by  coagulation  with  heat,  or  with  oxymuriat 
of  mercury  ;  gluten  could  not  be  detected  by 
the  mimosa  catechu  ;  gelatine  was  only  found 
in  the  heart  as  observed  above  ;  and  as  to  the 
cruor  or  black  part  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
when  separated  by  subsiding,  it   had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  prsecipitate  from 
sulphate  of  iron  by  Muriat  of  potassa,  called 
carbonate  of  iron ;  so  that  considering  the 
certainty  of  the  globules  (so  called),  being 
a  compound  of  Iron,  &c.  I  am  induced  by  the 
farther  analogy  of  perfect  similitude,  to  con- 
sider this  altered  state  of  the  ferruginous  com- 
ponent of  blood,  to  be  a  reduction  from  red- 
oxyd,  or  peroxyd,  or  oxyphosphate  of  iron, 
to  black  oxyd  or  oxydule,  i.  e.  from  feroxy- 
phate  to  feroxydule:    as  this  black  blood 
never  reaches  the  surface,  it  might  be  speci- 
ously conceived,  that  the  languid  heart  and 
arteries  were  not  able  to  propell  it ;  in  reply 
to  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  in- 
flammation takes  place  in  this  dyscrasy,  the 
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serum  is  plentifully  and  rapidly  effused,  and 
though  blood  was  expectorated  in  one  instance, 
(as  commonly  said  by  anastomosis),  from  the 
exhalant  arteries  of  the  lungs,  and  in  a  case 
of  paraphrenitis,  connected  with  inflammation 
of  the    pericardium    and  slightly  of  the 
heart,   the   countenance    was  permanently 
florid  ;  yet  two  instances  among  hundreds,  are 
but  exceptions  which  clont  make  against  the 
general  rule,  that  black  cruor,  is  not  circu- 
lated beyond  the  large  blood  vessels  of  the 
interior,  in  anaemia;  but   how  vehemently 
the  serum  is  determined  to  any  inflamed  cavi- 
ty, is  well  known  by  its  dangerous  eflect ;  the 
want  of  gluten  as  a  medium  to  suspend  the 
ponderous  cruor  in   serum,  might   also  be 
assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  separation  of  the 
latter,  but  when  the  blood  had  recovered 
albumen  and  gelatine  in  abundance,  the  pale- 
ness still  continued ;  hence  there  must  have 
been,  as  appearances   bespoke,    (and  these 
combined  and  concurrent  appearances)  a  che- 
mical change  or  decomposition,  which  by  re- 
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d  uct  ion,  miglit  encrease  the  metalliety  and 
cohesion  of  aggregation  of  the  metallic  parti- 
cles of  the  craor,  possibly  this  was  operated 
by  the  restoration  of  magnetism,  which  would 
cause  the  globules  to  obey  the '  attraction  of 
cohesion,  and  form  aggregates  too  large  to 
enter  the  capillaries,  or  much  wider  vessels ; 
wherefore  they  should  accumulate,  as  iii  fact 
they  do,  in  the  great  internal  reservoirs,  and 
never  reach  the  surface  either  external  or  in- 
ternal, unless  by  vehement  or  inflammatory 
actions  ;  this  chemical  change  which  from  ap- 
pearance is  real,  would  amount  to  this  only — 
that  the  feroxyphat  would  be  deoxygenated, 
or  more  strictly,  partialy  deoxygenated,  and 
reduced  to  black  oxyd  or  oxydule  of  iron,  a 
substance  which  if  not  magnetic,  is  capable 
of  being  so,  a  change  more  probable,  as  the 
red  oxyd  is  decomposable  by  hydrogen — the 
black  not ;  and  as  this  obeys  the  magnet  in  a 
ratio  inversely  as  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
the  iron  retains,  the  less  compatible  with 
fuidity  does  its  reduced  state  become,  and 
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e  converse  the  more  oxygen  the  more  fit  for  cir- 
culation. 

The  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  in  anae- 
mia, was  found  as  stated  to  be  very  great, 
and  in  the  few  instances  of  haemorrhage  which 
took  place,  as  well  as  in  th«  topical  bleedings, 
the  evacuations  were  very  well  borne  ;  in  one 
case,  beyond  what  an  ordinary  constitution 
could  bear  in  health,  and  though  the  case  M  as 
scurvy  incident  to  anaemia,  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  anasarca. 

Red  blood  was  never  seen  by  me  in  this 
dyscrasy,  but  in  those  two  cases  mentioned 
above,  nor  a  florid  complexion  among  1400, 
except  07ie,  p.  69,  and  this  from  disease. 

This  dissolved  crasis  of  the  blood  (formerly 
so  denominated),  as  before  stated,  may  be  ef- 
fected by  other  means  than  febrile  action  : 
Haemorrhage  is  a  common  cause  of  it,  of 
which  Tacitus  has  recorded  one  most  remark- 
able case,  that  of  the  faithful  Paulina — a  sad 
example,  as  she  loitered  out  several  years  in  a 
semianimated  state,  to  her  death. 
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Doctor  Lower  has  related  a  very  curious  case 
of  a  bov,  who  bled  untill  the  broth  he  drank 
flowed  by  epistaxis  from  his  nose ;  but  pro- 
bably he  eiTed  in  asserting,  that  he  bled  more 
than  untill  all  the  red  cruor  was  evacuated, 
i  A  lady  ill  of  uterine  haemorrhage  from  poly- 
pus, bled  so  frequently,  that  happening  by 
the  shutting  of  a  door,  to  have  the  top  of  her 
finger  caught  and  torn  oflT  nearly,  in  the  form 
of  a  flap,  on  replacing  this  it  healed  by  the 
first  intention,  or  agglutination,  without  hav- 
ing wept  so  much  as  the  fraction  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  but  ouzed  out  yellow  albuminous  se- 
rum plentifully,  and  certainly  buff  to  conso- 
lidate and  cicatrize  the  wound ;  here  was 
anaemia  haeniorrhagica  evidently,  while  all 
the  functions  were  performed  as  in  health,  and 
the  patient  recovered  on  removing  the  material 
cause. 

The  same  consequences  attend  the  process 
of  vealing,  in  which  while  the  cruor  is  ab- 
stracted, the  subjects  being  well  fed,  all  the 
other  constituents  of  blood  are  abundantly 
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supplied  ;  and  care  being  taken  that  no  excite- 
ment to  disease  shall  be  otfered,  they  die  be- 
fore morbid  effects  can  ensue,  or  as  soon  as 
apprehended  ;  I  am  aware  that  many  instruc- 
tive facts  may  be  learned  on  this  subject,  by 
inquiry  from  Farmers,  which  curious  persons 
may  easily  avail  themselves  of. 

The  case  of  the  Lady,  throws  a  very  im- 
portant light  on  the  Pathology  of  Fevers,  for 
on  the  3d  or  4th  day  of  inflammatory  sympto- 
matic fever,  pulse  about  90,  she  became  ge- 
neraly  suffused  with  yellow,  as  in  the  Remit- 
tent of  the  West  Indies,  and  truly  was  so  ap- 
prehended to  be  ill  by  one  Physician  in  at- 
tendance, yet  the  immediate  as  well  as  conti- 
nual decline  of  fever,  while  this  icteritia 
deepened,  proved  his  apprehensions  to  be  ill 
founded :  the  discolouration  first  appeared  at 
the  acme  of  inflammation,  and  continued 
long  after  all  the  effects  ceased,  and  even 
caused  a  belief  of  its  perpetuity  ;  but  she  ulti- 
mately recovered  her  natural  complexion  ;  and 
yet  in  two  or  three  years  after,  which  is  ana-» 
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logous  to  the  prsedisposition  of  anaemia,  she 
was  affected  with  intermittent,  but  not  obsti- 
nate. 

In  a  patient  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  had 
been  bled  untill  the  buff  ceased  to  appear  in 
the  blood,  icteritia  followed  immediately ;  ex 
necessitate,  therefore  it  could  be  attributed  to 
no  other  cause  than  the  preceding,  viz.  to  the 
extravasation  of  serum,  since  the  crassament  um 
had  been  subtracted  before. 

It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  the  serum 
being  naturaly  yellow,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  presence  of  bile  to  produce  this  symp- 
tom, but  to  avoid  all  misconception  on  the 
subject,  the  lady  had  no  symptom  of  jaun- 
dice :   Hillary,  long  ago  observed,  that  serum 
and  not  bile,  gave  the  yellow  tinge  to  the 
skin,  and  though  I  was  satisfied  he  stated  the 
fact,  yet  1  never  could  find  a  case  to  verify  it 
untill  this  occurrence:   if  this  reasoning  be 
right,  what  a  revolution  would  the  proof  of 
praedisposition  in  the  fluids  make,  in  the  pa- 
thology of  the  schools  ?  we  should  thence  be 
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obliged  to  attribute  all  Remittents  to  pradis- 
position,  all  Continent  fevers  to  inflamma- 
tion ;  one  genus  of  fevers  phlogistic  or  asthe- 
nic, affecting  the  solids  ;  one  remittent  or  in- 
termittent— the  fluids. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  the  cancerous  virus,  in 
producing  anaemia  I  have  no  doubt,  being 
convinced  by  many  facts,   and  by  some  so 
impressive,  as  to  leave  regret  not  to  be  obli- 
terated but   with   life ;   the  late  Professor 
Dease  of  Dublin,  among  the  many  and  curi- 
ous observations  with  which  he  enriched  and 
instructed  the  profession,  convinced  me  both 
by  his  teaching  and  jDractice,  that  he  could 
distinguish  cancer  uteri,  and  other  large  open 
cancers,  by  the  anguish  of  countenance,  dirty 
bloodless  green  of  the  face,  and  pale  lips:  I  am 
not  convinced  that  one  state  invaria])ly  precedes 
and  the  other  follows,  for  if  I  mistake  not, 
they  mutualy  cause  or  promote,  one  the  pro- 
gress of  the  other,  and  I  have  seen  both  anaemia 
and  cancer  uteri  induced  by  mercury,  given 
to  a  great  amount  by  a  surgeon,  to  cure  ca- 
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taract,  because  he  could  not  depress  oi*  ex- 
tract it:  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  cancerous 
virus  is  not  only  capable  of  absorption,  but 
the  hectic  thereby  produced,  is  characterised 
br  symptoms  common  to  it  and  anaemia  ;  pale- 
ness for  instance,  with  this  difference,  that  in 
cancerous  hectic  it  is  a  sordid  yellow  or  green, 
as  observed  above,   dissolved  crasis  of  the 
blood  appearing  in  oedema  ;  this  virus  is  cer- 
tainly the  strongest  solvent  of  all  secreted 
fluids  in  the  human  being,  dissolves  many  me- 
tals,  dissolves  the  woody  fibre  in  linen,  dis- 
solves the  fleshy  fibre,  and  if  not  a  solvent  of 
bone,  it,  by  exciting  the  absorbents,  causes 
absorption  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  leaves  - 
the  bone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer  so  soft 
and  cartilaginous,  as  to  be  easily  cut  through 
^vith  a  dissecting  knife :  if  any  other  disease 
offered  as  bad  results  from  combining  mercury 
in  producing  such  effects,  the  panacea  would 
have  been  long  since  discarded  ;  but  the  in- 
stances in  Ireland  are  so  few,  that  the  paucity 
may  have  concealed  the  bad  success  from  the 
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public  ;  wlien  scirrhus  precedes  cancer  and  is 
yet  benign,  it  is  ditficiilt  to  conceive  what 
better  remedy  than  mercury  can  be  found,  in 
a  good  constitution  ;  but  having  eflected,  or 
failed  to  effect  this  purpose,  anaemia  is  there- 
by added  to  cancer,  which  if  not  foreseen, 
ensures  destruction ;  but  where  no  scirrhous 
or  indolent  obstruction  preceded,  the  admi- 
nistration of  mercury  (laying  aside  theory)  has 
been  found  so  generaly  injurious,  the  wonder 
is  how  any  rational  being  can  give  into  it, 
since  the  plain  indication  is,   when  pallid 
countenance  and  emaciation  have  ensued — 
To  employ  Restoratives;  this  is  so  obvious  a 
course,  few  it  might  be  supposed  have  been 
found  erring  against  it  of  late  years;  yet 
dreadful  to  relate,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  society  (the  late  Dr.  Young,  Bishop 
ofClonfert),  lost  his  life  by  a  small  indolent 
ulcer  on  his  tongue,  produced  by  a  local  irri- 
tation, for  which  (cancer  or  not  at  tiic  com- 
mencement), so  much  mercury  had  been  given 
him  by  his  first  attendant,   as  to  induce 
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anaemia  and  emaciation,  so  that  he  died  in 
the  hands  of  a  more  rational  practitioner  of 
mere  debility,  and  after  one  of  the  reputed 
heads  of  the  profession,  grown  as  fat  in  brain 
as  body,  and  by  poaching  on  the  ingenuity 
of  others,  one  capable  of  reading  as  a  trus- 
tee in  the  R.  I.  A.  the  paper  of  another 
and  privately  advising  the  dismissal  of  it, 
retailed  the  discovery  as  his  own  ;  after  this 
brazen  colossus  had  reduced  this  good  and 
great  man  to  a  skeleton,  he  abandoned  him 
to  his  fate :  It  is  some  consolation  however, 
and  even  comj^ensation  to  society  for  passed 
misfortunes,  that  a  more  ingenuous  and  bene- 
volent spirit  has  since  sprung  up  under  the 
eye  of  such  churlisli  astutia,  for  a  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael  lias  practicaly  instituted  a  remedy, 
probably  one  of  the  best  art  can  supply  of  the 
restorative  kind,  to  answer  the  Rational  In- 
dication in  cancerous  hectic,  of  furnishing  to 
the  blood,  one  of  the  principles  of  which  it 
has  been  deprived  by  disease. 

Mercurials  never  fail  when  largely  admini- 
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■tered  and  for  a  long  time,  particularly  with 
spare  diet,  to  reduce  the  red  blood  to  a  state 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  or  deepening  tlie 
colour  exceedingly,  and  on  bleeding,  the 
crassamentum  is  found  to  be  of  the  most 
tender  consistence  and  very  slightly  gela- 
tindus ;  no  case  could  be  "ifiSre  impressively 
demonstrated  than  this,  aifebng  the  tumid 
spleens  and  bloodless  paleness  of  the  \V  al- 
cfaeren  sick  and  convalescents,  to  whom  such 
quantities  of  mercury  had  been  administered, 
that  ptyalism  broke  out  afresh  in  some  few 
patients  in  six  weeks,  and  two  months  after 
they  had  ceased  to  take  this  remedy,  and  in 
one  instance  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month,  during  which  it  destroyed  most  of  his 
teeth  and  half  the  alveolar  process  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

Mercurials,  with  bleeding  as  administered 
in  St.  Domingo,  on  the  authority  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Rush,  during  the  destructive  morta- 
lity of  our  troops  there  some  years  back,  pro- 
duced the  worst  degree  of  anaemia  I  have  ever 
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seen,  of  those  wlio  survived  (as  I  have  it  from 
Mr.  Purdon,  staff  surgeon  then  present)  a 
languid  spiritless  state  of  debility,  utterly  in-  j 
curable  by  any  expedient  then  adopted,  ter- 
minated in  about  a  month  by  death  ;  in  two 
who  survived  to  arrive  in  Europe  in  this  miser, 
able  state,  and  who  in  consequence  lived  or 
crawled  on  the  earth  for  two  years,  on  dissec- 
tion I  found  the  quantity  of  serous  circulating 
fluid  was  very  great,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  healthy  state,  the  heart  enormously  dis- 
tended beyond  any  example  furnished  at  Har- 
\^  ich,  the  ventricles  extenuated,  replete  witl* 
albuminous  transparent  serum,  in  which  I  did 
not  perceive  any  cruor  untill  I  stirred  up  the 
fluid  from  the  bottom,  when  a  dusky  black 
powder  precisely  like  coffee  grounds,  mhh 
mixed  through  the  fluid,  not  at  all  diluting  in 
it,  but  subsiding  again  like  a  metallic  praeci- 
pitate,  which  possessed  no  affinity  whatsoever 
to  the  fluid  it  was  mixed  Avith.  It  is  here  to  be 
observed,  that  all  the  characteristics  of  anae- 
mia were  present  in  these  cases  during-  lifg. 
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In  horses,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  effect  of  mercury  in  the  extreme 
on  tlie  blood,  from  the  great  and  repeated 
doses,  of  calomel  commonly  administered  to 
them,  and  in  most  diseases  by  farriers  ;  1  have 
had  them  bled,  after  a  sufficient  continuation 
of  the  process  to  admit  of  the  full  efficacy  of 
the  remedy,  and  invariably  found  the  blood 
though  drawn  in  evei'  so  full  a  stream,  refuse  to 
coagulate  into  buffy  crassamentum,  but  uni- 
form and  gelatinous  ;  inspection  of  the  bodies 
gave  a  far  better  elucidation,  for  the  heart  and 
great  veins  were  full  of  a  homogene  claret 
coloured  fluid  no  where  cogulating,  and  in 
consistence  similar  to  thin  paint. 

Few  further  remarks  are  now  necessary 
I  apprehend,  on  the  tendency  of  profuse 
doses  of  mercurials,  or  ^  of  small  doses  long- 
continued  when  given  to  cure  imaginary 
obstructions  of  the  viscera,  &c.  since-  by 
the  foregoing  but  much  more  by  inspec- 
tion and  observation,  those  discriminating 
gentlemen,  my  colleagues  before  mentioned. 
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were  so  fully  convinced  that  no  such  obstruc- 
tions subsisted  in  these  cases,  of  which  they 
satisfied  themselves  by  so  many  and  repeated 
dissections  in  similar  circumstances,  that  every 
gentleman  of  the  profession  then  present,  who 
chose  to  pay  any  attention,  saw,  understoood, 
and  was  convinced,  that  watry  blood  without 
red  crassamentum — but  with  black  sediment 
in  place  of  it,  was  found  in  every  protracted 
case  of  the  Walcheren  Remittent,  which  ter- 
minated fataly  at  Harwich  General  Hospital ; 
in  fact  so  fully  were  these  gentlemen  satisfied 
on  this  subject,  that  they  at  length  forbore  to 
inspect  any  more  morbid  bodies  of  this  consti- 
tution, knowing  well  how  certainly  the  same 
appearances  would  be  found  on  dissection. 

I  hope  I  have  placed  this  subject  in  such  a 
light  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  if  not  diemon- 
stration  of  it,  that  the  inferences  with  regard  to 
the  exhibition  and  effects  of  mercury  are  ob- 
vious; however  as  I  am  far  from  considering  my- 
self infallible,  1  sincerely  hope  this  subject  will 
be  taken  up  by  some  more  able  inquirer,  with 
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as  little  confidence  in  my  reports  as  may  be, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  without  prejudice,  re- 
peat the  inquiries  and  experiments  herein  de- 
tailed ;  but  if  among  my  readers,  as  there  will 
be  some,  who  have  sufficient  facts  from  their 
own  observation  to  reason  from,  there  may  be 
those  who  may  be  convinced  by  the  view  here 
given  of  the  subject ;  my  anxious  wish  is,  that 
they  may  not  fall  into  an  error  I  may  have 
fallen  into,  and  would  not  venture  to  assert  I 
have  escaped  ;  that  is,  of  running  into  the  op- 
posite extreme ;  for  I  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience, that  there  may  be  diseases  incident 
to  Anaemia,  in  which  mercury  is  indicated, 
and  that  I  once  thought  otherwise  is  equaly 
certain.* 

*  When  I  describe  morbid  appearances  in  dead  bodies,  I 
conceive  it  necessary  to  remark,  what  few  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  be  convinced  of,  viz.  that  it  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult  part  of  Anatomy,  and  what,  without  meaning  to 
give  offence,  it  may  be  asserted,  few  either  do — or  would 
run  the  risque  of  understaading,  not  even  excluding  those  to  < 
whose  learning  and  science  I  most  respectfully  defer  :  Ana- 
tooiy,  as  tayght  in  the  schools,  only  affords  the  student 
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The  extremely  rare  occurrence  of  opportu* 
nities,  I  lament  has  left  me  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  that  substitute  for  mercury, 
nitric  acid  ;  so  that  I  can  not  decide  what  ad- 
vantage, even  in  prospect,  should  be  expected 
from  the  substitution  in  this  dyscrasy.  Of 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  I  have  made  abundant 

mccidental  opportunity  of  observing  morbid  appearances  in 
deaths  and  prejudice  unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety denies  him  the  most  instructive :  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  researches  of  this  kind  are  avoided  and  even 
dreaded  by  many,  and  possibly  not  without  reason  j  the  re- 
ports therefore,  of  morbid  appearances  commonly  given  in 
books,  are  absolutely  nugatory;  it  is  therefore  with  the 
highest  respect  I  mention  Dr.  Baily,  as  the  only  competent 
Anatomist  and  Pathologist,  who  has  written  with  advantage 
on  this  subject  since  Lieutand,  and  that  he  may  find  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  enquire  into  this  matter,  I  sincerely 
desire,  much  more  for  the  benefit  which  may  accrue  to  the 
public,  than  for  any  credit  which  might  result  to  myself; 
though  I  am  fully  convinced  it  ia  only  by  those  who  have  so 
laboured,  and  at  such  risques,  to  procure  the  information 
necessary  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  topic,  that  the  ralue 
of  my  Notes  can  be  appreciated ;  nor  do  I  conceive  it  poa- 
iible,  any  one  can  envy  the  acquisition  of  such  dear  bought 
experience  in  this  department  of  Pathology,  considering  the 
time,  the  labor,  the  danger,  and  expence,  it  must  hare 
«08t  the  possessor. 
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use,  sometimes  with  evident  advantage  as  a 
febrifuge  only ;  farther  I  am  not  prepared  to 
assert. 

After  the  statement  of  so  man}'  facts;  on  a 
subject  which  I  have  bestowed  some  attention 
and  reflection,  I  may  venture  to  excuse  the 
opinions  which  have  resulted,  with  the  more 
confidence,  as  so  little  can  be  found  in  au- 
thors to  throw  light  on  the  subject ;  In  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  may  be  found 
three  cases  which  were  treated  hypotheticaly 
w  ith  chalybeates,  and  not  very  successfully,  a 
result  which  does  not  surprise  me,  as  I  hold  a 
different  opinion  on  the  cause,  founded  not 
so  much  on  a  different  hypothesis,  as  in  ex- 
perience of  the  minor  efficacy  of  his  method  of 
treatment  compared  with  mine ;  He  formed 
his  indication  of  cure  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  iron  of  the  blood  w^as  wanting — mine  is, 
that  it  is  reduced  from  the  state  of  red  hyper- 
oxyenation,  to  protoxyd  or  oxydule ;  being 
in  the  former  state  soluble,  analagous  to  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  ;  in  the  latter  insoluble  in 
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the  serum,  analogous  to  the  protoxyd  or  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  in  those  solvents  which 
readily  dissolve  oxymuriate :  in  the  soluble 
state  it  consequently  imparts  to  the  serun)  and 
secreted  fluids  a  briskness  capable  of  exciting 
healthy  action  in  the  vessels  ;  in  the  insoluble, 
when  by  partial  reduction  it  has  become  effete, 
it  does  not  excite  healthy  action  of  the  blood 
vessels,  nor  flow  through  them  to  the  secre* 
tories,  and  even  when  by  extraordinary  ex- 
citement or  other  causes,  they  happen  to  be 
driven  to  their  ultimate  destination,  still  they 
cannot  produce  healthy  derivative  fluids,  from 
a  primary  fluid  which  is  crude. 

Long  before  I  had  read  the  French  Authors 
Meth.  Med.  I  had  verified  the  insufliciency 
of  it,  ever  finding  myself  disappointed 
when  I  employed  strong  chalybeates,*  yet  I 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  learned  Dr.  Perceval,  Professor' 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  state  th:it  I  owe 
the  rationale  of  this  Practice  to  his  Hberality  and  discern- 
ment ;  his  opinion  being,  that  iron  only  in  the  most  dilute 
state  of  solution,  as  in  the  natural  Chalybeate  waters,  are 
quickly  absorbed  and  prove  more  readily  efficacious,  as  they 
are  more  dilute. 
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perpetualy  witnessed  the  efficacy  of  rustica- 
tion and  milk  diet  in  the  cure  of  mercurial 
anaemia,  and  still  more  so  of  rustication  and 
chalybeate  waters :  sometimes  there  were  cases 
which  required  migration  to  more  genial  air 
and  steady  climate  ;  but  the  general  inference 
is,  that  rustication  with  milk  diet  or  without, 
with  chalybeates  or  without,  cons.  cons,  will 
cure  anaemia  ;  and  what  is  rustication  but  in- 
cessant oxygenetion  of  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions, by  respiration  of  a  pure  atmosphere  ? 
for  iron  wont  supply  more  than  one  principle 
that  is  deficient,  it  wont  supplj-  gluten,  milk 
will  supply  but  little,  vegetables  less,  and 
yet  good  air  with  this  spare  diet,  if  good  in 
kind,  will  most  certainly  cure  anaemia  hy- 
drargyrica  ;*  so  that  albuminous  food  in  this 

*  In  graminivorous  animals,  the  fluids  are  as  exquisitely 
ahiraalized  and  more  quickly  than  in  the  human  being,  and 
by  a  much  more  slender  diet  in  open  air  j  therefore  con- 
ceiving of  diet  as  the  means  of  preser^'ing  health  and  strength 
but  not  of  disease,  as  obesity,  of  which  the  pampered 
brute  would  soon  die  if  not  maturely  slaughtered^  a  pure 
atmosphere  is  the  si7ie  qua  non  of  nutrition. 
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dyscrasy,  wherein  defect  of  fibrin  and  gluten 
or  g-elatine,  constitute  part  of  the  disease,  will 
still  supply  these  defects  if  the  other  requisite 
(good  air)  be  present ;  how  much  sooner  there- 
fore if  glutinous  diet  be  administered,  is  at 
once  evident,  and  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Lind  in  numberless  instances,  as  he  found  no 
remedy  for  scurvy  more  efficacious  than  strong 
broths,  and  some  cordial  as  wine  or  porter; 
which  I  have  verified  so  often  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  1  know  no  truth  more  fixed 
in  dietetics :  this  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
fo  observe,  that  if  the  same  result  could  not 
be  boasted  of  in  general,  it  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  parsimony  of  any  party, 
much  less  to  that  of  the  heads  of  the  departs 
ment,  whose  views  were  founded  in  humanity, 
and  exercised  with  feelings  of  national  grati- 
tude towards  the  brave  defenders  of  their 
King  and  Country — the  difficulty  arose  from 
circumstances  they  could  not  controul,  from 
causes  they  never  witnessed,  and  consequently 
could  not  estimate,   untill  the  effects  had 
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sufficiently  manifested  themselves  ;  and  after- 
wards when  the  patients  were  received  into 
the  Hospitals,  as  at  Harwich,  their  superin- 
tendance  being  a  tutelage  not  to  be  partialy 
dealt  out,  but  impartialy  and  benevolently  to 
all  equaly,  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in 
every  Hospital,  should  necessarily  devolve  to 
the  local  attendants,  whose  task  in  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  was  truly  oppressive ;  nor 
could  any  thing  less  than  the  residence  of  an 
Inspector  surmount  the  difficulties,  which  the 
attending  Physicians  in  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  had  to  encounter  at  Har- 
wich, where  quantity  alone  made  up  for  de- 
fect in  quality  of  food,  and  where  untill  the 
Inspector  became  resident,  and  personaly  su- 
perintended the  provisioning  of  the  Hospital ; 
the  animal  food  was  so  miserably  bad,  good 
soup  or  rich  broth  could  not  be  made  of  it ; 
but  after  he  had  perfected  his  arrangements, 
and  placed  the  diet  where  it  ever  should  be, 
under  the  controul  of  the  Hospital  Physician, 
the  returns  if  consulted  before  and  after  that 
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period,  will  afford  a  striking  example,  in  the 
immediate  cessation  of  the  usual  mortality,  of 
the  necessity  first,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
measure  after  it  had  been  put  in  full  activity  ; 
and  this  though  the  patients  every  day  were 
reducing  to  a  smaller  number,  but  of  a  de- 
scription perpetualy  worse. 
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Of  Scurvy  occurring  in 

Dysci^asia  Anaemia', 


Of  the  far  greater  accuracy  of  Sydenham's 
description  of  the  Autumnal  Remittent,  when 
compared  to  that  of  Walcheren,  than  that  of 
Pringle's,  all  my  observations  fully  convinced 
me ;  however  he  omitted  some  consequences 
which  I  have  little  doubt  existed  in  his  time, 
and  which  have  been  noticed  by  Boerhaave ; 
Ephidrosis  and  Scurvy  ;  of  the  former  suffi- 
cient notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding 
sheets,  as  conceived,  since  both  in  a  historical 
and  practical  light  it  has  been  considered; 
as  to  Scurvy  it  might  not  have  occurred  to 
him  in  private  practice,  since  he  had  little 
intercourse  with  the  discription  of  persons 
mostly,  if  not  solely  obnoxious  to  it,  viz.  the 
ill  fed,  ill  clad,  and  hard  wrought  labourers 
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of  the  marine  and  military,  sometimes  of  the 
civil  commonality,  yet  to  Dr.  Mead  such  an 
instance  did  offer,  and  one  strikingly  similar 
in  every  circumstance  to  the  scorbutics  at  Har- 
wich, "  Rusticus,  (says  he)  malo  corporis  ha- 
"  bitu  (I  will  venture  to  assert  Ancemia)  cum 
"  febre  intermittente  abnormi  laborabat ;  ac- 
"  cedebant  crurum  ulcera  mala,  in  utraque 
"  nimirum  tibia :  ab  assumptis  medicamentis 
"  quse  scorbuto  conveniunt — convalescere  vi- 
*'  debatur, — dum  insanescebat  ex  improviso 
"  tenuit  gangraena  et  teger  subito  mortuus 
"  est :  Dissecto  abdomine,  mox  oculos  rapuit 
"  ingens  moles  lienis,  forma  naturali,  sola  magni- 
"  tudine  aucta,  nequecolor  miitatus  erat,nec  molli- 
"  tiem  tumor  aut  scirrhus  vitiarat ;  pendebat 
autem  quinque  libras  cum  quarta  librae 
"  parte,  cum  hepar  quatuor  tantum  libras  to- 
"  tidemque  uncias  pondere  aequaret :  sub- 
"  stanlia  denique  quce  visceris  hujus  natura  est, 
"  laxis  fihris  suffusum  nigrum  cruorem  visui 
"  oblulit" 

It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  in  those  cases 
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between  the  effects  of  mercury  and  of  scurvy, 
on  the  gums ;  I  conceive  they  combined  to 
produce  this  effect  in  the  Walcheren  sick : 
while  on  this  subject  it  is  curious  and  instruc- 
tive to  observe,  how  perfectly  chacterised  the 
Walcheren  disease  is  in  the  instance  adduced 
by  Dr.  Mead,  which  took  place <in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  which 
is  truly  in  all  and  every  preedicament  coinci- 
dent with  the  cases  at  Harwich  ;  the  cachexy 
or  rather  dyscrasy,  being  realy  defined  as 
statedy  "  est  profecto  in  hisce  casibus  summa 
"  huraorum  omnium  corruptio — sajiguinis  mis- 
"  tuxa  eo  usque  vitiata,  ut  quacunque  parte 
"  emissus  nihil  purpurei  colons  habeat,  sed 
*'  atram  et  coenosam  colluviem  (is  not  this 
*'  Anaemia  ?)  referat. 

If  these  circumstances  so  similar  if  not  iden- 
tical, do  not  mark  the  dyscrasy  of  Zealand 
and  Sheppy,  as  one  and  the  same  in  cause 
and  effect,  and  scurvy  the  sequel ;  let  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  as  detailed  by  that 
most  ingenious  Editor  of  Anson's  voyage 


(Robins)  be  considered  ;  the  antient  cicatrices 
of  wounds  opened,  the  callus  of  antient  frac- 
tures were  dissolved,  and  the  broken  bones  re- 
duced to  their  original  disjoined  state  ;  and 
M  as  not  this  from  the  dissolution  or  decom-  . 
position  of  the  fibrin,  gluten,  and  gelatine, 
as  well  as  of  the  cruor  ?  that  such  would  have 
been  the  result  in  Zealand  I  little  doubt,  had 
the  convalescents  only  remained  long  enough 
to  induce  it ;  as  Boerhaeve  who  lived  in  that 
country  observed  it,  and  other  writers  who 
have  treated  of  this  malady  and  its  frequent 
occurrence,  in  cold  marshy  countries  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  as  in  the  Baltic  ;  Mead  rea- 
soning on  this  subject  has  not  failed  to  attri- 
bute these  changes  to  adequate  causes,  and  in 
particular  his  remark  on  air  ("  at  causam  ma- 
"  gis  universalem  adhuc  non  videntur  atti- 
"  gisse ;  Ilia  autem,  aer  est,  usibus  vitse  mi- 
"  nus  idoneus,  qui  in  pulmones  receptus  plu- 
rimum  noxge  adfert,")  is  so  apt,  that,  as  on 
all  other  subjects  he  has  treated,  he  has  given 
cause  of  regret,  his  avocations,  like  those  of 
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his  modem  successors  in  the  great  fiehl  lie 
figured  on,  are  of  necessity  so  trite  ;  yet  this 
stamps  them  with  the  greater  value,  and  adds 
the  authority  of  person  to  place  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  observations  and  reasonings  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  offer  on  the  same  subject. 
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Of  Splenmmatocele^ 
Or,  Congestion  of  Blood  in  the  Spleen, 


Definition. 

Tiimor  Hypochoiidrii  sinistri  indolens,  cir- 
cumscriptus,  seiisim  cum  molestla  aiiges- 
cens,  decubitii  in  latus  dextrum  parnm 
facili,  et  aliquando  cum  dolore  humeri 
sinistri  pungente. 

This  disease  so  often  subsisted  unsuspected, 
that  accident  or  emaciation  frequently  dis- 
covered it,  increase  of  size  in  the  spleen  being  < 
the  first  characteristic  appearance,  which 
never  gave  disquietude  untill  the  magnitude 
became  so  considerable,  as  to  induce  per- 
petual local  uneasiness,  a  sensation  of  disten- 
sion nearly  amounting  to  dull  pain,  with  ex- 
cessive   anxiety    which    prevented  repose, 
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banished  sleep  and  sometimes  gave  cause  to 
apprehend  mania,  yet  did  not  always  induce 
fever,  untill  the  false  ribs  and  cartilago  ensi- 
formis  were  pushed  out  by  the  tumor,  and 
pleuritis  produced  ;  a  fastidious  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  constant  nausea  as  in 
gestation  attended,  with  pain  occasionaly  in 
.  the  left  shoulder,  and  very  troublesome  sensa- 
tions in  turning  and  lying  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
never  known  to  terminate  by  inflammation, 
or  by  scirrhus,  but  frequently  by  discussion. 

From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  on  this  subject,  I  must  conclude, 
that  the  frequency  of  this  disease  or  symptom, 
among  the  sick  of  Walchern,  was  imique  in  the 
History  of  Remittents  and  Intermittents,  hun- 
dreds of  instances  having  occurred  at  Harwich 
and  elsewhere  ;  nor  could  I  learn  from  persons 
who  had  conversed  with  the  Dutch,  that  any 
remarkable  affection  of  the  spleen  appeared 
among  them,  nor  was  it  observed  among  the 
prisoners  at  Flushing,  nor  have  I  been  able  by 
inquiry  or  research  to  discover  the  frequency 
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of  its  occurrence  in  Lincolnshire,  nor  in  North 
America  among  our  soldiery  or  inhabitants, 
more  than  sparsim^  and  that  after  intermittents 
of  extraordinary  prolongation  ;  though  in  one 
summer  when  it  was  observed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  in  the  air  was  much  less  than 
m  other  years,  and  when  our  troops  were  as 
sickly  as  in  Walcheren,  and  with  the  same  dis- 
ease, splensematocele  did  not  follow  :  nor  did 
one  instance,  for  hundreds  among  the  Wal- 
cheren sick,  follow  the  Epidemic  Intermit- 
tents or  Remittents  of  North  America,  even 
the  most  protracted,  nor  in  a  much  longer 
time  in  any  case  ;  so  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  later  occurrence,  must  of  necessity  be 
local,  and  even  peculiar  to  our  soldiery,  and 
the  circumstances  they  were  in  at  the  time ; 
nor  can  I  forbear  attributing  it  to  the  same 
causes  as  anaemia. 

The  magnitude  which  the  sj^leen  attained 
in  a  short  time,  comparatively,  with  respect 
to  the  progress  of  this  disease  in  other  coun- 
tries, was  prodigious  ;  if  1  recollect  accurately, 
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Dr.  Hay,  or  Mr.  Gibbon,  gave  me  an  instance 
of  nine  pounds  weight ;  in  such  the  cells  were 
so  distended,  that  the  membranous  partitions 
were  extenuated  to  the  tenuity  of  a  cobweb, 
and  the  peritoneal  coat  not  firmer  or  thicker 
in  some  instances  than  goldbeater's  leaf  (in 
others  it  preserved  its  membranous  tenacity) 
distended  with  black  blood,  and  of  so  little 
consistence,  the  fingers  in  handling  frequently 
pierced  the  integument,  and  could  be  pushed 
through  w  ith  as  much  ease  as  through  a  pud- 
ding ;  the  blood  varying  in  sizyness,  in '  some 
loose,  and  so  void  of  gluten  as  to  be  semifluid, 
never  more  substantial  than  jelly,  and  always 
far  short  of  the  consistence  of  crassamentum, 
and  very  similar  to  the  concretion  resulting 
from  stirring  and  taking  out  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  while  cooling ;  so  that  if  the  quantity 
of  the  congestion  be  subducted  from  that  of  the 
mass  of  blood,  the  paleness  of  surface  is  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  retreat  and  stagnation  of 
the  cruor  in  the  spleen,  in  so  much,  that  it  is 
only  surprising  more  cruor  should  be  still 
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found  ill  the  veins,  for  the  spleen  in  many" 
cases  must  have  retained  a  quantity  greater 
than  the  whole  mass  of  healthy  blood  (and  as 
already  attempted  to  be  demonstrated)  by 
some  inherent  chemical  principle  of  aggrega- 
tion :  nor  is  this  state  at  all  analogous  to  that 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  in  the  foetus,  for  there 
the  veins  are  emptied  directly  into  the  cava : 
this  analogy  however  subsists  between  splenic 
patients  aud  the  foetus  in  utero,  that  they  are 
neither  more  than  semianimated,  the  blood  in 
both  being  divested  of  the  aerterial  principle  ; 
lience  they  are  both  apparently  melancholy 
as  in  anaemia,  though  to  state  the  case  fully 
these  diseases  splensematocele  and  anaemia, 
perpetualy  occurred  together,  as  far  as  I  could 
perceive, 

Purpurcos  Animac  crudeliter  inficit  amnes. 

Deque  venenato  flumine  Vitse  bibit ; 

Et  summa  immundi  depascunt  corpora  morbid 

"Et  fades  Lethi  concolor  omnem  habet. 

Non  male  Trajanus  Fisco  assimllare  Lienem 

Consuevit;  Corpus,  cum  tumet  Ille,  macrum  est. 

Couleii  Asplenum. 

so  that  the  Physician-Poet  marked  the  affinity 
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of  these  diseases,  if  tliere  be  no  identity,  and 
for  ought  I  am  able  to  assert  to  the  contrary, 
either  may  be  a  symptom  of  the  other  ;  there 
is  not  however  a  certainty  of  splenjiematocele 
subsisting  in  every  case  of  anaemia,  yet  the 
spleen  might  have  been  so  little  enlarged  as 
not  to  have  attracted  attention,  so  not  having 
been  sufficiently  aware  of  this  predicament 
while  my  opportunity  lasted,  it  must  remain 
undetermined  by  me. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  congestion  of  nearly  all  the  cruor  in  the 
spleen  and  great  veins  (while  the  surface  and 
tongue  were  deserted  by  it)  may  be  seen  in 
viz.  the  cold  stage  of  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent, which  always  produced  a  state  perfectly 
similar  to  anaemia,  the  surface  being  deserted 
by  the  blood  ;  might  it  not  be  in  the  interim 
congested  in  the  spleen  ?  and  might  not  re- 
peated horrors  confirm  this  congestion  ?  were 
this  the  case  a  new  function  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  spleen  viz.  that  of  being  a  Ge- 
neral Reservoir  or  Receptaculum  Sanguinis, 
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into  Avhich  the  blood  might  retreat,  when  the 
surface  became  impervious  to  it,  and  thus  the 
rupture  of  the  great  vessels  be  provided 
against;  this  is  merely  offered  as  a  conjecture, 
hut  is  full  as  rational  as  that  of  obstruction  in 
the  spleen ;  to  persons  however,  who  may  not 
confide  in  the  reports  here  detailed,  from  ap- 
pearances in  dissection,  one  more  argument 
remains  to  be  urged,  and  though  negative 
will  weigh  more  with  them,  than  a  thousand 
of  these  facts,  it  is  this ;  Hemorrhoids  never 
occurred  in  any  case  of  splenasmatocele  at 
Harwich,  (nor,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  if 
recent,)  where  then  is  the  proof  of  obstruc- 
tion ? 

In  many  instances  of  congestion  even  when 
the  spleen  had  attained  considerable  size,  the 
tension,  anxiety,  and  even  dull  pain  was  sub- 
ject to  sudden  exacerbation  ;  I  did  not  per- 
ceive that  this  happened  periodicaly,  in  one 
case  of  fever  I  observed  that  splensematocele 
became  for  the  first  time  distressing,  on  a 
quartan  period,  'wlien  pleuritic  pain  between 
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the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  and  acute  fever 
ensued  ;  the  cure  of  pleuritis  relieved  thi« 
patient,  so  that  he  slept  well  the  third  night 
after  the  attack,  which  M^as  the  last  time  of 
ray  visiting  the  hospital :  whether  the  recur- 
rence of  fever  tends  to  discuss  this  congestion, 
I  know  not  but  from  reading,  it  may  be  so, 
but  when  the  patients  suffered  no  relapse  of 
iever  they  recovered  better  from  everj  sequel 
of  remittent :  Stahl  considered  infarction  of 
the  spleen  to  be  connected  with  quartan,  and 
his  rejjort  can  not  be  called  in  question,  I  have 
only  to  declare  my  want  of  experience  in  such 
instances,  and  pace  tanti  viri  to  state,  that  to 
a  certainty,  the  cases  of  ague  cake  so  called 
in  Nortli  America,  do  not  exacerbate  periodi- 
caJy:  Sydenham  considered  splensematocele 
(of  which  he  must  have  had  little  experience) 
as  a  good  symptom  in  the  intermittent  of  in- 
fancy, as  he  did  oedema  in  adults  ;  prognostics 
of  this  kind  may  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  yet  though 
these  apply  no  longer,  they  afford  additional 
and  important  evidence,    of   the  indolent 
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riature,aiid  favourable  event  of  this  apparently 
formidable  ailment  when  left  to  nature,  as  it 
was  by  him. 

In  many  cases  where  fever,  dropsy, 
diarrhsea,  delirium,  splenaematocele,  occur- 
red together,  no  discrimination  could  be 
formed,  of  the  particular  influence  of  this 
symptom  over  the  fate  of  the  patient ;  con- 
joined as  it  frequently  was  with  oedema  (not 
of  leucophlegmatia)  but  of  general  dropsy, 
oedema  gradualy  ascending,  filling  the  cavi- 
ties, and  at  length  ending  in  univeral  ana- 
sarca ;  it  might  have  contributed  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  disease  by  its  proper 
effects  ;  but  oedema  never  appeared  in  the  left 
leg  singly  as  if  the  Iliac  vein  and  lymphatics 
were  compressed  at  that  side,  as  described  by 
authors  who  have  treated  of  scirrhus  of  the 
spleen. 

Beside  pleuritis  often,  paraphrenitis,  peri- 
carditis, and  empyema  were  once  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  spleen. 

Splenitis  was  once  I  believe   caused  by 
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splensematocele  as  this  preceded,  the  termi- 
nation of  this  I  did  not  see :  but  in  the  case 
examined  after  death,  splensematocele  could 
have  had  no  share,  as  the  spleen  was  simply 
tumified  by  inflammation. 

When  the  great  importance  of  so  valuable 
a  work  as  the  Nosology  of  Cullen  is  duly 
considered,  with  the  national  credit  which 
results  to  our  Schools  from  it,  and  when  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  we  have  no  other  Insti- 
tutional Book,  the  perfectioning  of  it  becomes 
a  great  desideratum ;  the  definitions  which 
the  Professor's  clinical  experience  has  left 
us,  are  so  many  and  so  accurate,  he  can  not 
be  censured  for  the  omission  of  some  few 
diseases,  for  he  has  admitted  the  fact,  "  Omis- 
siones  agnosco  et  quidem  doleo  and  it  was 
not  w  ithout  cogent  reasons ;  for  his  rule,  by 
which  he  constructed  his  definitions,  neces^ 
sarily  excluded  the  diseases  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient experience  of  to  describe,  "  Prima  et 
^'  prsecipua  cura  fuit,  ut  morborum  Species  in 

ipsis  aegris  prsesentes  detegerentur  et  dig- 
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"  noscentur,"  a  rule  so  very  strict,  and.  so  very 
perfect,  that  by  this  text,  Cullen  could  not 
have  given  to  splenitis  (a  very  rare  disease)  the 
symptoms  as  they  occur  in  nature  ;  he  there- 
fore copied  the  errors  of  another  author,  and 
has  even  left  in  this  definition  a  declaration  of 
symptoms,  which  he  therein  states  not  to  belong 
to  it ;  an  anomaly  so  repugnant  to  his  excel- 
lent rule  as  to  prove,  he  never  saw  this  dis- 
ease, which  it  must  be  confessed  few  have 
seen,  unless  symptomatic  of  wounds ;  hence 
an  absolute  necessity  remains  for  a  definition 
of  the  disease  in  its  genuine  form  ;  let  this 
suffice  as  an  apology,  if  the  annexed  be  found 
imperfect. 

Splenitis. 

Hypochondrii  sinistri  dolor  sub  inspiratione 
pungens,  si  non  tactui  nihilominus  pulsatilis, 
€um  decubitu  in  eundem  latus  difficili,  hu- 
merique  cum  dolore. 

As  one  principal  motive  with  me  for  giving 
this  character  of  splenitis,  is  the  formation  of 
a  diagnosis  between  it  and  spleneematocele,  so 
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1  conceive  I  may  take  my  leave  of  the  subject 
in  Cullen's  words,  "  aliis  sapientioribus  qui 
*'  posthac  huic  operi  se  immiscere  velint,  re- 
*'  linquens,  discrimen  magis  certum  sta* 
tuere." 
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Of  AchoUa, 

Or  Defect  of  Bile. 


Though  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in 
the  Walcheren  Endemic,  has  been  described 
as  thej  appeared  on  dissection ;  here  it  is 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances 
immediately  connected  with  the  present  sub- 
ject. The  liver  was  collapsed,  had  lost  its 
natural  color  and  approached  that  of  the 
spleen,  there  was  no  bile  in  the  gall  bladder  ; 
the  spleen  distended  with  black  sizy  blood 
(not  in  fact  so  consistent  as  size),  the  small 
intestines  inflated  and  empty,  the  chyme 
watry  and  whitish,  or  pale  yellow,  or  some- 
times like  washings  of  flesh,  confined  to  the 
colon,  and  sometimes  in  the  rectum,  never  in 
the  small  intestines.  In  life  the  antecedent 
state  was  lentor  alvi,  or  costiveness,  even  to 
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obstinacy ;  from  Dr.  M'Dugalc  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, I  learned  that  in  September,  the  worst 
patients  landed  at  Harwich  required  Cathar- 
tics of  the  most   drastic  kind,  to  produce 
moderate  evacuation,  and  in  enormous  doses  ; 
the  latter  gentleman  continued  to  attend  the 
same  patients,  and  as  I  was  much  indebted  to 
his  assistance  on  many  occasions,  so  in  this  I 
was  repeatedly  assured  by  him,  that  those 
identical  cases,  in  which  lenitives  induced 
hypercatharsis  in  October,  had  required  dras- 
tics in  September,  and  might  have  then  termi- 
nated in  d^ath  if  these  had  been  omitted,  or 
«ven  sparingly  administered ;  this  gentleman 
also  with  me  repeatedly  examined  the  stools 
of  these  patients,  when  afflicted  with  diarrhaea 
in  fever,  and  observed  the  fseces  to  be  watry, 
frothy,  and  whitish,  precisely  like  yeast,  and 
-the   discharge   of    flatulence  uncommonly 
great ;  the  bowels  though  ever  uneasy  in  this 
state,  were  not  for  some  time  griped,  that  is, 
not  sooner  than  bile  appeared  in  the  stools ; 
J)Ut  the  borborygmi,  or  rumblings,  were  to  be 
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heard  pevpetualy :  this  disease  whether  a  cause 
of  mortality  primarily,  or  only  in  a  secondary 
way  by  preventing  assimilation  or  chylifica- 
tion,  was  (except  possibly  delirium)  the  con- 
comitant of  the  greatest  mortality  in  this 
fever ;  but  when  they  were  present  together, 
the  case  was  deplorable  ;  the  feel  of  the  abdo- 
men in  this  disease  was  a  good  collateral 
symptom,  being  generaly  distended,  very 
tense,  and  never  relieved  by  the  stools. 

This  state  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  that  Lentor  Alvi  with  curdy,  or  with 
clayey  stools,  which  follows  violent  vomiting ; 
though  after  seasickness  it  gives  rise  to  long 
continued  costiveness,  which  in  healthy  con- 
stitutions is  seldom  productive  of  any  other 
injury,  than  laying  the  foundation  for  Haemor- 
rhoids :  but  in  old  Hernia,  the  costiveness  and 
flatulency  thus  induced,  sometimes  cause 
strangulation,  from  the  distention  of  the 
prolapsed  portion  of  intestine,  probably  the 
very  case  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  in  which 
his  Physicians  recommended  acupuncturation 
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With  success,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  of  Dublin 
had  practised  long  before  he  knew  of  that 
case,  as  I  have  been  informed:  vomiting  if 
violent  is  apt  to  produce  this  disease  in  infancy, 
with  very  troublesome  and  even  dangerous 
flatulency  and  costiveness  :  but  in  a  mere 
essay  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  instances 
than  may  suffice  to  exemplify  the  subject — 
Physicians  of  experience  will  weigh  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  supply  from  their  stock 
defects  which  present  privations  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  writer  to  do. 

In  the  history  of  Anaemia  it  has  been  shewn, 
that  a  decomposition  of  the  mass  of  blood  at- 
tended the  advanced  state  of  fever  which  forms 
the  subject  of  these  essays;  and  the  black  blood 
never  circulated  to  the  surface,  but  was  accu- 
mulated in  the  great  veins;  analogy  of  the 
most  direct  and  applicable  kind,  supported  by 
intuition,  therefore,  renders  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  cruor  in  the  liver  never  circula- 
ted in  the  capillaries  of  it,  for  the  surface, 
besides  being  discoloured,  analagous  to  the 
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paleness  of  the  skin,  was  sliriveled,  and  th? 
whole  viscus  collapsed ;  hence,  the  Capillaries 
being  (in  glands,  and  out  of  glands)  the  secre- 
tory organs;  when  the  blood  did  not  reach 
them  they  did  not  secrete ;  and  when  blood  or 
cruor  of  a  bad  or  imperfect  quality  entered 
them,  they  secreted  imperfect  or  crude  bile : 
the  liver  therefore  was,  or  inactive — or  languid 
in  secretion,  or  secreting  a  crude  bile:  the 
chyme  and  liquid  ingesta  passed  into  the  small 
intestine  as  into  a  hydraulic  tube,  and  flowed 
through  it  unmixed  with  bitter  saponaceous 
bile ;  the  fermentation  of  the  chyme  was  not 
checked  as  in  ordinary  cases  by  the  admixture 
of  bitter  (Picrine*) ;  nor  the  consequent  acescen- 
cy  by  soda;  the  carbonic  gas  evolved,  distended 
the  intestines;  little  absorption,  and  none  of 
genuine  chyle  took  place  ;  and  the  open  intes- 
tine and  fluid  ingesta  suffered  a  free  and  rapid 
expulsion  of  the  latter,  in  its  fermenting  state 

*  Purine,  in  opposition  to  Gluctne  or  the  principle  of 
sweetness,  for  otherwise  there  will  he  no  term  for  the  princi- 
ple of  bitterness. 

p  2 
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as  described  above,  the  flatulence  ever  oper- 
ating as  an  exciting  cause  to  the  intestines. 

During  the  collapse  of  the  liver,  more  especi- 
aly  when  there  was  no  secretion  of  bile,  the 
spleen  no  longer  useful  as  a  reservoir  to  be 
emptied  by  pressure  of  the  full  stomach,  when 
bile  became  necessary  to  perfect  the  second 
digestion  in  the  small  intestine  ;  it  (the  spleen) 
remained  uncompressed,  and  unemptied ;  it  is 
even  probable,  that  the  collapse  of  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  liver,  operated  in  a  secondary  way 
like  obstruction,  to  hinder  the  flow  of  the 
venous  blood;  and  florid  or  arterial  blood  not 
existing  in  the  vessels,  this  most  essential  com- 
ponent of  bile  was  wanting;  arterial  blood  i.  e. 
florid,  being  the  nutriment  of  the  liver,  the 
vessels  were  not  as  in  health  stimulated  to  acti- 
vity by  it  and  therefore  remained  inert,  and 
possibly  the  liver  became  emaciated ;  the  truth 
of  the  former  is  rendered  evident  in  the  Lusus 
NaturtE  quoted  by  Dr.  Saunders,  who  has 
?hewn ;  that  in  a  case,  in  which  the  liver  did  not 
receive  the  Vena  Portse,  pure  bile  was  secreted 


from  arterial  blood  only,  and  the  subject  at- 
tained maturity  without  any  consequent  preju- 
dice to  health ;  the  same  might  be  inferred  from 
the  antient  experiment  of  excision  of  the  spleen, 
without  any  the  smallest  observable  injury  to 
the  animal  oeconomy  ;  it  follows  of  course  that 
w  hen  arterial  florid  blood  is  wanting,  the  most 
essential  material  of  bile  is  wanting;  for  if  it  be 
present,  genuine  bile  is  present;   if  absent 
g-enuine  bile  is  absent :  so  that  considering  of 
the  spleen  in  an  ancillary  capacity  as  to  the 
liver,  or  a  hepar  succenturiatum  ;  it  follows, 
that  when  the  function  of  the  liver  abates, 
that  of  the  spleen  must  also  abate,  being  the 
effect ;  the  former  the  cause :  which  by  the 
way,  accounts  for  the  splensematocele  which 
attended  the  protracted  fever,    and  from 
facts;  whereas  by  the  invention  of  a  cause, 
or   putting   obstruction   for  a  cause,  this 
mysterious  term  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
experience,  reason,  and  rational  induction. 

Under  the  head  of  Anaemia,  decomposition 
of  blood  has  been  demonstrated  ;  and  in  this 
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treatise,  the  consequent  efTect  on  the  bile  in 
protracted  fever  of  the  remittent  kind  :  that  of 
mercury  on  the  blood  has  been  also  treated  of, 
and  proved  to  produce  the  same  result :  Che- 
mists have  determined  that  the  metallic  oxyds 
and  mineral  acids,  particularly  the  oxmuriatic 
decompose  bile  ;  of  this  effect  of  acids  I  have 
had  too  many  and  convincing  proofs  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt,  and  the  North  Americans 
employ  them  universaly  in  cholera  ;  the  effect 
of  calomel  is  not  so  generaly  confessed  as  a 
decomponent  of  bile,  yet  the  instances  are 
more  numerous  in  proof  of  it,  for  if  a  Euroi3ean 
in  the  AYest  or  East  Indies  have  foul  tongue, 
giddines,  dimness,  and  bad  appetite,  by  which 
he  is  convinced  that  there  is  biie  in  his  stomach, 
he  takes  ten  grains  or  more  of  mild  calomel 
at  night,  purges  it  off  in  the  morning,  and  is 
perfectly  well  in  consequence  ;  the  delay  of  a 
day  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  would  induce 
cholerJi,  diarrhtea,  or  bilious  remittent,  pos- 
sibly dysentery  :  knowing  that  metallic  oxyd 
decomposes .  bile  out  of  the  body,  how  can  a 
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doubt  be  entertained,  tliat  it  will  have  this 
effect  within?  when  cholera  is  prevented, 
diarrliaea  and  dysentery  cured,  and  bilious 
remittent  abated  by  a  large  dose  of  calomel ; 
but  to  pursue  this  inference  still  farther,  what 
could  have  relieved,  if  not  cured  the  case  of 
symptomatic  hepatitis,  at  Harwich,  but  the 
abatement  of  the  stimulation  of  bile  by  decom- 
position, and  this  effected  by  a  few  doses  of 
calomel  not  equal  to  two  scruples  ?  for  the 
symptoms  had  all  disappeared  by  the  third 
day,  the  mercury  had  perceptibly  abated  them 
the  second,  and  could  this  arise  from  absorp- 
tion? certainly  not,  the  time  was  too  short  for 
this  process,  and  no  other  but  a  chemical  chan^*© 

o 

could  have  taken  place ;  the  cure  of  hepatitis 
(idiopathic)  depends  also  on  the  speedy 
saturation  with  mercury,  which  must  not  be 
evacuated,  or  used  so  as  to  induce  evacuation, 
before  the  marks  of  saturation  appear;  and 
what  can  the  primary  effects  of  mercury  be, 
but  chemical  ?  assuredly  the  cure  of  inflam- 
mation with  its  symptoms  and  causes,  and  in 
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a  Very  ihdolent  part,  can  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  absorption  and  antiphlogistic 
efficacy  (if  any  such  exist)  of  mercury,  on  the 
living  solids  generaly  and  directly,  and  on 
the  liver  particularly  and  indirectly:  and  if 
nitric  acid  cure  hepatitis,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
these  reasonings  apply  equaly  to  it. 

Laying  aside  Theory,  the  examples  among 
the  patients  (particularly  of  the  first  arrival  at 
Harwich)  of  the  excessive  use  or  rather  abuse  of 
mercury,  were  truly  dismal;  of  three  scorbutic 
lads  who  had  remittent  and  anaemia  on  them, 
one  died  of  mortification  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  ascribe  to  the  mercury  he  had  taken, 
in  such  quantity,  or  in  such  circumstances,  as 
to  cause  inflammation  of  his  gums,  which  with 
salivation  continued  untill  gangrsene  termina- 
ted his  suflTerings:  the  2nd.  who  had  remittent 
and  ansemia,  with  mortification  on  his  leg,  did 
not  take  so  much,  or  was  better  able  to  bear 
it,  and  with  great  attention  recovered  in  four 
months:  the  3rd.  had  profuse  haemorrhage  re- 
curring  still  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and 
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bullock's  liver  (so  called)  hanging  out  of  his 
nostrils  every  morning:  a  fourth  patient  who 
recovered,  salivated  for  a  quater  of  a  year,  and 
lost  his  teeth  gum  and  alveoli  of  one  side  of  his 
lower  jaw:  these  instances  were  a  few  of  the 
examples  of  that  Methodus  Heroica  which  like 
INIarlboro's  sword,  was  loaded  with  quicksilver 
to  give  impetus  to  the  blow. 

Apprehensive  that  the  practice  which  my 
opinions  gave  rise  to,  might  be  attributed  to  me 
as  prejudice,  more  especialy  as  a  very  judi- 
cious practitioner  of  great  experience,  who 
had  been  appointed  senior  Physician  to  the 
Hospital,  asserted  that  the  Dropsical  cases 
which  followed  remittent  and  intermittent, 
were  cases  of  obstruction,  and  were  perpetualy 
cured  at  Colchester  on  his  suggestion,  by  the 
combination  of  pil.  Hydrargt  and  oxyd  of 
iron ;  I  made  over  several  cases  of  the  so  called 
obstruction,  to  a  gentleman  nominaly  my 
Assistant,  and  who  had  as  much  faith  in  mer-" 
cury  as  a  panacea,  as  any  man,  little  doubting 
that  he  had  been  familiar  with  all  its  best 
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qualities;  and  I  found  at  the  end  of  my  atten- 
dance, tliat  a  case  of  Spleneematocele  which 
had  been  carefully  treated  with  mercurials, 
was  the  worst  in  the  w  hole  Hospital ;  and  that 
no  worse  instance  of  anaemia  (without  fever) 
had  occurred  even  at  three  months  earlier  date 
in  it;  in  truth  the  scorbutics  were  able  to  walk 
•.Ibroad  at  every  interval  of  fair  weather,  while 
the  splenitic,  who  had  been  two  months  before 
h  convalescent,  was  then  at  the  end  of  fonr 
months — bed-ridden:  but  to  do  justice  to 
this  practitioner,  h&  cured  one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  dysentery  (and  there  was  none  more 
jdangerous)  by]  his  jnercurial  process:  a  case 
of  tubercular  phthisis  occurred  among-  his 
patients,  and  was  a  solitary  instance,  there 
being  no  other  at  that  time  in  the  Hosjsital, 
nor  I  believe  at  any  other;  so  that  it  might 
have  been  advisable  of  practitioners  to  have 
attended  to  the  operation  of  mercury  as  a 
cause  of  Phthisis,  since  it  is  know  n  to  be  a 
tery  common  exciting  one. 

There  were  other  instances  more  in  point  of 
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tire  treatment  of  dropsy  of  obstruction  so  cal- 
led, but  made  by  persons  of  that  skill  and 
judgement,  and  with  that  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  possible  injury  which  might  arise 
from  mercury,  that  I  dont  hold  it  allowable  to 
forestall  their  experience :  one  farther  authority 
I  cannot  forbear  availing  myself  of,  since  it  is, 
that  of  the  learned  Dr.  Faulkner,  who  favoured 
me  with  his  opinion  in  conversation  more  than 
once,  on  the  abuse  of  mercury  in  the  Remittent 
of  Walcheren;  I  have  every  cause  therefore 
(independent  of  his  approbation  of  my  expe- 
rience and  conclusions,  though  in  a  desultory 
manner)  to  hope,  the  chasm  which  my  history 
of  the  disease  leaves  to  be  filled  up,  may  be 
perfected  by  him;  he  saw  the  disease  from 
its  origin,  and  through  ill  health  induced  by 
excessive  exertion,  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the 
time,  or  nearly  so,  of  my  commencement;  but 
on  this  subject  "he  has  not  left  me  to  chance,  for 
he  assured  me  he  found  Sir  J.  Pringle's  treat- 
ment apply  perfectly,  and  his  descriptions 
accurate,  so  far  as  they  went. 

Q  3 
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To  return  to  the  subject  of  Acholia— 
whether  it  be  considered  of  as  i^rimarj,  or  deri- 
vative, it  certainly  exists  so  often  independant 
of  its  antecedent,  that  it  cannot  be  held  in  the 
light  of  a  symptom  only;  therefore  that  the 
subject  may  be  presented  in  as  concise  a  form 
as  the  oportunity  permits,  for  the  recollection 
of  the  practitioner;  I  subjoin  a  definition. 

Acholia, 

Post  hyperemesim,  lentor  alvi,  flatus,  faeces 
alvinse  albidae  vel  luteolae ;  in  corpore  alioquin 
sano ; 

In  febrecitantibus  vero,  post  constipation 
nem  flatulentem,  cum  diarrhsea  alba  aquosa 
spuraosa, 
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Ilistorij  of  Dropsies, 

Consequent  upon  Synochus  Remiltens, 


The  tenor  of  the  remarks  here  so  frequently 
occurring-  on  the  Cullenian  Doctrines,  it  is 
hoped,  will  sutficiently  prove  the  object  to  be, 
that  of  promoting  by  actual  observation  the 
aim  of  that  celebrated  professor,  in  rendering 
his  Nosology  more  accurate  ;  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  dropsical  diseases,  he  has  given 
species  from  experience  no  doubt,  yet  in  this 
(though  unintentionaly)  defective;  that 
though  distinguishable  by  some  attending 
circumstances,  still  in  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  except  possibly  the  second,  there  may 
be  so  perfect  an  identity  in  more  essential 
particulars ;  that  one  of  the  species  not  only 
may  but  frequently  does  exist,  under  all  the 
yarieties  he  has  given  :  and  again,  he  has  kft 
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out  the  natural  or  realy  distinctive  signs 
in  all ;  for  instance,  he  has  no  primary 
phlogistic  genus,  and  those  of  this  genus 
recited  after,  arc  dissevered  from  his  first,  or 
primary  one,  by  which  he  has  rendered  his 
method  discrete  and  more  redundant  than  in 
nature  ;  nor  has  he  given  any  fundamental 
principle  of  arrangement  in  what  he  has 
done  ;  to  supply  this  principle  is  the  object  of 
the  following  observations. 

Among  the  merits  of  Cullen,  his  creation  of 
a  pathology  founded  on  the  affections  of  tlie 
solids,  was  one  of  his  greatest  services  to  society, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  excuse  his  running  into 
excess,  in  pursuit  of  the  truths  of  natuie,  in  a 
direction  which  led  to  such  high  reputation  ; 
it  is  now  full  time  for  Physicians  possessing 
such  a  fund  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  fluids 
of  animals,  to  commence  the  renovation  of  a 
more  rational  humoral  pathology,  than  had 
been  in  use  previous  to  Dr.  CuUen's  demolition 
of  it ;  modern  experience  should  now  be 
tolerably  competent  to  check  the  vagaries  of 


the  stereopatliology,  which  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, some  of  the  beautiful  romances  of 
theoretical  system-makers  have  too  far  in- 
dulged in;  there  can  be  no  other  means  of 
accomplishing  this  wholsome  restriction,  than 
observation  founded  on  experiments,  and  to 
these  I  appeal  in  the  present  instance. 


Of  DvsCRASiA,  or  the  morbid  decomposition  of 
Blood,  as  a  cause  of  Dropsy. 

The  genus  anaemia  has  been  elsewhere 
treated  and  analjticaly  proved  to  be  a  decom- 
position of  the  cruor ;  and  again  it  has  been 
syntheticaly  proved,  that  by  restoring  the 
buff,  gluten,  and  albumen  to  a  degree  in  the 
blood ;  but  not  the  cruor,  ancemia  still 
subsisted. 

The  presence  of  fibrin  which  is  so  entirely 
dissolved  in  gluten,  albumen,  and  serum,  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  distinct  demonstration, 
but  by  the  methodus  crassa  of  absolute  me- 
chanical separation,  as  from  the  blood  of  an 
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healthy  animal  by  manipulation,   and  by 
washing ;  is  presented  in  a  distinct  form  by 
disease,  organized,  and  identicaly  the  same 
of  that  vital  solid  known  by  the  term  butf  of 
the  blood,  which  in  inflammation  is  found 
to  be  the  mean  of  adhesion  ;  all  which  circum- 
stances are  proofs  of  the  presence  and  utility  of 
this  principle  in  the  blood  ;  and  farther,  the 
liquid  of  inflammatory  effusion  will,  by  the 
existence  of  this  principle,  be  more  or  less 
consistent,  as  the^nass  from  which  it  has  been 
secreted,  has  been  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  it,  which  consistence  constitutes  a  test 
of  its  presence,  and  of  its  proportion,  and 
which  can  be  reduced  to  weight  and  measure 
by  chemicaly  precipitating  the   gluten  and 
separating  it ;  the  consistence  of  blood  also  in 
case  of  haemorrhage,  aflbrds  a  very  sufiicient 
opportunity  for  judging  of  the  impregnation 
of  gluten,  as  the  crassamentum  will  be  more 
or  less  firm  according  to  the  proportion  of 
fibrin  contained ;  so  that  following  tlie  ratio 
of  the  fibrin  to  the  mass  of  blood,  the  crasis 
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will  be  in  all  the  degrees  from  a  healthy  coil-i 
sistence  down  to  that  albuminous  or  serous 
and  watry  state  called  anasarca  ;  in  the  serous 
dyscrasy,  a  firm  crassamentum  will  not  be 
formed,  nor  adhesions,  nor  the  waste  of  the 
solids  be  renewed,  nor  nutrition  take  place^ 
nor  obstructions ;  so  that  from  the  want  of 
consistence  and  buff  of  the  blood  of  V  S  it 
can  be  ascertained  when — neither  obstruction, 
nor  adhesion  can  take  place ;  and  the  same 
can  be  ascertained  also  by  the  presence  of 
anaemia,  which  is  a  state  of  the  fluids  abso- 
'  lutely  incompatible  with  obstruction  ;  so  that 
if  it  (obstruction)  be  present,  it  must  have  pre-' 
ceded  by  a  long  time. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  as  adh{3esions  take 
place  only  in  inflammation,  all  those  dropsies 
attended  with  adhsesions,  are  in  this  particu- 
lar productive  of  new  solids,  and  were  they 
to  be  characterized  by  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  matter  eflused,  should  be  called 
hydrops  sarcoticus  (as  Cullen  has — ansarca 
serosa)  because  of  the  production  of  flesh,  which 


operation  though  truly  inflammatory,  can  not 
take  place  in  consequence  of  local  increased 
action  of  the  vessels,  however  violent,  unless- 
the  blood  contain  fibrin ;  so  that  this  essential 
character  of  phlogistic  diseases  depends  on  the 
fluids,  and  their  local  character  is  the  imme- 
diate effect ;  for  by  the  effusion  and  deposi- 
tion of  fibrin,  in  all  the  cells  around  the  focus 
of  effusion^  they  are  obstructed  or  hermeticaly 
sealed  up,  and  the  disease  circumscribed; 
thus  hydrocephalus,  hydrophthalmia,  hydro- 
eardia,  (often  ascites)  and  hydrocele  are 
always  topical  i.  e.  circumscribed,  and  never 
capable  of  diffusion,  which  constitutes  a 
diagnosis,  while  they  continue  so,  of  phlogistic 
dropsy  ;  full  as  distinct  as  the  different  consti- 
tution in  which  this  disease  occurs,  that  i* 
phlogistic  diathesis,  is  from  asthenia;  nor  can 
these  general  characteristics  of  being  circum- 
scribed, or  topical,  and  in  phlogistic  diathesis, 
be  denied  to  the  genus  in  a  practical  defini- 
tjion. 

It  was  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  means 
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above  related,  and  by  tests,  that  if  fibrin 
existed  in  the  blood  of  the  patients  who  had 
endured  long  or  repeated  fevers,  or  in  con- 
A  alescence  after  them,  that  it  was  in  a  quan- 
tity imperceptible ;  and  therefore  that  it  had 
been  either  decomposed  or  evacuated  by  the 
fevers ;  and  by  mercury  also,  as  became  evi- 
dent in  anaemia,  which  solvent  quality  is  the 
cause  of  mercury  resolving  obstructions  which 
are  not  to  be  overcome  by  phlebotomy  ;  and . 
equaly  of  mercury  proving  deleterious  in 
dropsy  7iot  phlogistic,  hy  dissolving  fibrin,  and 
rendering  the  blood  watry  and  incoercible  by 
circumscription  or  incrassation. 

As  gluten  is  a  solution  of  fibrin  in  gelatine 
and  albumen  &c.  if  indeed  fibrin  be  not  a 
concentrated  or  a  different  state  of  asrarreffation 
of  the  others  only ;  so  the  causes  which 
chemicaly  decompose  or  "dissolve  the  one, 
equaly  liquidate  the  other,  but  frequently  not 
so  entirely  as  that  there  shall  be  no  vestiges  of 
gelatine  in  the  dropsical  liquid  ;  hence  also 
the  blood  even  in  scurvy  when  anaemia  w  as 
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present,  formed  a  sizy  crassamentum  ;  and  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines  was  often  at* 
tended  with  intussusceptio,  but  ne%er  with 
adhaesions  unless  they  had  previously  existed, 
nor  with  obstructions ;  and  hence  there  is  a  gra- 
dation of  dyscrasia  in  the  blood,  which  may  be 
in  some  intermediate  state  between  glutinous 
and  serous,  and  which  might  be  chacterized 
by  the  term  or  addition  in  dropsical  cases,  of 
gelatino- albuminosa,  deteriorating  to  albumi- 
no-serosa,  and  ultimately  watry  and  difFu-i 
sible  ;  nice  distinctions  not  being  so  necessary, 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  mass  is  thus 
degraded  from  consistent  blood  (glutinous)  in 
a  phlogistic  habit,  to  a  gelatinous  blood  in  an 
asthenic  habit,  and  then  into  an  albuminous, 
serous  and  lastly  aqueous  if  it  be  consistent 
with  life,  which  I  by  no  means  think.  In 
anaemia  it  was  frequently  ascertained  that 
blood  contained  gelatine,  though  no  fibrin,  and 
formed  a  loose  coagulum  of  sizy  consistence, 
though  none  could  be  detected  in  the  liquid  of 
dropsy;  which  last  however  was  frequently 
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found  replete  with  albumen ;  nor  am  I  certain 
ivatry  serum  occurred  sole  in  any  case,  for  if  it 
did,  it  must  have  transuded  universalj,  there 
being-  no  incrassant  medium  to  impede  it  for 
a  moment. 

Dropsy  therefore,  is  no  other  than  an  in- 
creased secretion  or  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
less  consistent  parts  of  the  blood,  which  if  it 
take  place  on  an  open  surface  is  called  coryza, 
catarrh,  diarrhsea,  &c.  if  into  a  cavity — dropsy, 
as  hydrothorax,  hydrocele,  &c.  but  between 
dropsies  it  is  now  hoped  a  very  obvious 
diagnosis  may  be  established,  since  one  genus 
is  as  evidently  of  glutinous  or  gelatinous  blood, 
which  cannot  be  evacuated  but  by  a  very 
forcible  action  of  the  exhalant  arteries ;  as  the 
other  is  albuminous,  admitting  of  effusion  by 
very  moderate  increased  action ;  and  a  third 
possibly^  allowing  of  transudation  without  any 
force. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  third  kind  of  dropsy, 
therefore  the  albuminous  serum  forms  the 
matter  of  effusion  in  the  decline  of  the  pre-. 
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ceding  kind  ;  as,  if  the  disease  be  local  and 
inflammatory,  commencing  during  delirium, 
nothing  can  be  known  of  the  symptoms  uutill 
the  delirium  decline ;  then  intumescence  dis- 
covers it,  if  in  the  abdomen  for  instance,  and 
if  cured,  neither  cedema  nor  any  symptom 
of  diffusion  follows ;  for  the  gluten  may  be 
restored  by  the  restorative  of  general  health, 
and  the  water  and  albumen  of  effusion  ab- 
sorbed :  It  is  otherwise  when  repeated  re- 
lapses, mercury,  or  other  solvents  of  the 
gluten,  has  rendered  the  fluid  of  eflfusion 
difiusible;  in  this  state  the  cellular  membrane 
is  universaly,  and  even  rapidly  deluged  with 
serum,  and  the  vital  functions  impeded  ;  but 
taking  this  to  be  at  all  times— as  cei'tainly  it 
is  sometimes,  the  sequel  of  gelatinous  dropsy  ; 
the' colliquative  discharges  prove  the  change  of 
dyscrasy  which  has  gradualy  taken  place,  effec- 
tuated as  often  by  mercury  as  by  fever;  that  is, 
by  the  ulterior  exhibition  of  mercury  after  the 
obstructions  have  been  resolved  ;  the  examples 
of  this  third  dropsical  state  or  albuminous 
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dyscrasj  if  real,  are  cold  catarrli,  as  in  ana^ 
sarca  of  tlie  lungs,  cold  ephidrosis,  lientery,  or 
colliquative  diarrlisea,  &c.  but  when  the 
secretions  are  collected  and  detained  for  some 
time,  leucoplegmatia  ensues;  which  may  be 
very  properly  (as  the  term  imports)  taken  to 
express  the  albuminous  state  of  dropsy,  at- 
tended by  oedema ;  and  anasarca  may  express 
the  last  hopeless  state  of  extreme  poverty  in 
the  blood,  wheii  reduced  to  pure  serum  uni- 
versaly  diffusible. 

This  Theory  which  is  wrought  out  of  facts 
in  great  number,  may  be  aptly  elucidated  by 
chemical  analogy  in  the  formation  of  mixtures: 
thus  the  oxyd  of  Iron  in  minute  chemical 
division  and  saline  combination,  is  diffused,  if 
not  disolved  in  the  mass  of  fibrin  which  retains 
it  suspended;  while  this  is  in  turn  dissolved  in 
gelatine  albumen  and  serous  fluid,  by  means 
of  heat  in  close  vessels ;  so  long  as  the  gross 
medium  of  suspension  subsists  in  due  propor- 
tion, the  homogeneity  of  the  mixture  is  preser- 
ved cons.  cons,  but  when  the  mixture  loses  part 
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of  its  incrassant  fluid,  or  becomes  more  dilute 
or  watry,  a  separation  or  decomposition  ensues, 
by  the  ponderous  part  subsiding  in  the 
aqueous,  which  by  loss  of  consistence  will  strain 
through  a  filter  it  previously  could  not  pass ; 
and  thus  the  dropsy  of  transudation  differs 
from  that  of  effusion;  the  capillaries  in  this 
case— actively  forcing  the  thick  fluids  out,  in 
the  other — passively  allowing  their  escape. 

Thoush  in  the  gelatinous  state  of  the  blood, 
while  there  is  one  hundredth  of  this  substance  in 
solution,  the  effused  liquid  will  concrete,  yet  a 
fluid  even  of  this  tender  consistence  is  never 
found  to  be  effused  but  by  inflammation ;  hence 
vesications  from  cantharis,  from  burns,  scalds, 
and  erysipelas,  are  frequently  filled  with  this  ge- 
latinous matter:  and  sometimes  dropsies  in  lar- 
ger cavities  though  rarely ;  an  instance  occurred 
at  Harwich  of  ascites  after  enteritis,  the  patient^ 
died  under  the  ferro-mercurial  regime,  infla- 
matory  effusion  of  fibrin  had  glued  the  intes- 
tines superficialy  to  the  peritonesel  lining  at 
the  umbUical  region  for  about  a  hand'sbreadth, 
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and  without  mesenteric  bridles,  so  that  the 
peristaltic  motion  was  not  interrupted,  the 
abdomen  was  as  much  distended  as  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  the  whole  liquid  effused  was  found 
concreted  in  death,  though  fluctuation  could 
be  distinguished  in  life  as  I  was  informed;  the 
gelatinous  matter  was  much  less  consistent 
than  painters  size,  yellowish,  transparent,  and 
in  grain  like  jelly  that  had  been  broken  by 
agitation ;  yet  the  probability  is,  that  in  life 
the  heat  of  the  body  was  sufiicient  to  preserve 
fluidity,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  too 
thick  to  flow  through  the  large  troicart  which 
is  used  to  draw  off  gross  fluids  ;  there  were  no 
visceral  obstructions,  the  case  was  anaemia 
produced  by  fever  of  protracted  relapses,  and 
by  mercury,  during  which  local  inflammation 
(if  not  primary)  accidentaly  occurred;  to  this 
complication,  debility  was  superadded,  and 
much  promoted  by  so  large  a  secretion  of 
nutritive  fluids  the  antecedent  symptoms  of 
enteritis  had  either  been  concealed  by  delirium, 
or  were  so  low  and  indolent  as  never  to  hav« 
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given  sensible  uneasiness,  or  to  have  proceeded 
beyond  effusion,  by  which  probably  it  was 
cured  ;  but  the  confirmation  of  the  reasonino^s 
which  precede,  is  fully  evinced  in  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  this  case,  since  it  was  gelatinous 
^  dropsy,  inflammatory,  local,  and  never  became 
diffused  to  any  extent ;  this  dropsy  could  not 
rationaly  be  considered  for  a  long  time  as 
ascites,  smce  its  origin  was  inflammation,  a 
circumstance  so  truly  fundamental  should 
sujely  he  nominaly  expressed ;  hence  with 
strict  propriety  it  may  have  been  considered 
hydroperitonitis  in  the  commencement,  and 
untill  the  fluids  lost  their  gluten  by  decom- 
position ;  from  thence  and  so  soon  as  anaemia 
ensued,  the  disease  became  Hydraskites,  or 
uimply  Ascites;  and  had  the  patient  lived  some 
time  longer,  it  would  have  been  reduced,  by 
decomposition  of  gelatine,  to  a  mere  albumi- 
nous effusion,  in  which  state  it  would  have 
certainly  been  diffused  with  more  or  less  rapi- 
dity, as  the  serum  might  contain  more  or  less 
albumen  dissolved  in  it. 
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"When  peritonseal  inflammation  jiroves 
tedious,  it  is  to  be  considered  of  as  erysi- 
pelas, since  it  is  frequently  diffused  all  over 
the  viscera  and  peritonseal  lining  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  very  probably  is  often  erysipilas 
vesiculosum,  in  which,  effusion  of  serum  is 
very  profuse;  in  this  case  though  very  acute 
fever  attends,  the  delirium  conceals  the  local 
symptoms,  and  the  first  intimation  I  have  had 
of  the  effusion,  in  very  acute  fever  supposed 
Typhus,  was  the  filling  of  the  scrotum  through 
the  peritonaeal  processes,  with  water  of  dropsy, 
and  this  though  the  abdomen  was  not  percep- 
tibly distended. 

Hydrothorax  so  often  follows  peripneur 
mony,  that  I  once  thought  half  the  mortal 
cases  proved  destructive  by  this  symptom  con- 
cealed ;  but  I  am  now  certain  some  fatal  termi- 
nations are  to  be  attributed  to  anasarca  of  the 
lungs  brought  on  by  bleeding,  or  by  anaemia 
as  a  predisposing  cause,  and  when  peripneu- 
mony  is  incident  to  anaemia  the  patient  gene- 
raly  expires  of  anasarca  of  the  lungs,  suffocated 
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by  watry  frothy  expectoration,  of  which  many 
cases  occurred  at  Harwich,  and  many  else- 
where as  supposed  instances  of  phthisis  evolved 
by  mercury:  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lungs  it  is,  that  the  effusion  takes  place  in 
Hydrothorax  so  called  and  improperly,  since 
it  is  realy  acute  peripneumony,  often  empyema, 
and  except  in  anasarca  never  genuine  dropsy, 
but  Hydropneumonia. 

In  Hydrocephalus  so  called  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  is  its  incipient  state,  the  headache, 
dimness,  and  dilated  puj)ils  at  once  determined 
the  disease  to  }^e  Hydrocephalitis;  it  was 
therefore  early  understood,  and  unless  deli- 
rium ensued  it  was  quickly  relieved;  but 
w  hen  too  rapidly  violent  to  admit  of  relief,  the 
functions  of  the  brain  were  so  soon  extinguish- 
ed, as  not  to  allow  of  any  remarkable  change 
in  the  structure  or  appearances  in  death. 

Hydrophthalmitis  a  name  of  as  much  mea- 
ning as  ^Egyptian  Ophthalmia^  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  only  three  cases,  not  very  remark- 
able for  their  acute  symptoms,  but  very  much 
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so  for  their  obstinacy;  the  first  notice  of  this 
disease  was  an  indolent  congestion  in  the 
vessels  within  the  orbit,  evident  if  early  at- 
tended to,  as  the  parts  around  the  eye  were  dis- 
couloured  and  inflated  without  pain;  and  so 
continued,  for  a  few  days  before  the  conjunc- 
tiva was  suffused,  or  intolerance  of  light  en- 
sued; in  this  state  they  remained,  little  re- 
lieved by  any  remedy,  and  rather  stationary 
for  some  time,  when  one  in  about  three  w^eeks 
shewed  evident  symptoms  of  amendment;  if 
this  disease  does  not  come  within  the  limits 
of  dropsy  consequent  on  the  praedisposition 
above  marked  in  the  fluids,  it  must  still  remain 
as  it  has,  an  anomaly  in  medicine:  yet  M'here 
can  there  be  a  more  striking  proof  otFered  in 
any  case,  tlian  the  occurrence  of  this  supplies 
of  its  being  dropsical?  viz.  in  convalescents 
and  others  lately  returned  from  hot  climates 
and  severe  exertions  &c.  capable  of  operating 
so  as  to  decompose  the  crasis  of  the  blood,  and 
induce  anaemia:  of  this  (founding  my  opinion 
on  the  experience  of  Doctor  Patrick,  Inspector 
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of  Hospitals  which  is  very  great)  I  am  as  fully 
convinced,  as  if  I  had  been  present  to  witness 
what  he  saw;  among  a  considerable  number 
whom  he  had  secluded  when  taken  ill,  was  a 
Serjeant  who  at  the  instant  of  the  Doctor's 
visiting  his  Hospital,  came  up  to  him  to  ask  re- 
lief of  the  insupportable  pain  he  then  laboured 
under,  and  described  as  if  his  eyeball  would 
burst,  while  as  the  unfortunate  man  yet  stood 
expressing  his  agony  of  torture,  the  eye  did  ac- 
tualy  burst,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  globe 
fell  down  on  his  breast,  which  the  unconscious 
sufferer  not  perceiving,  raised  his  hands  and 
cried — God  be  praised — I  have  got  relief — and 
so  he  had  obtained  dear-bought  relief  from 
pain  by  blindness  :  it  mustbeobserved,  that  this 
happened  in  the  Fens  of  Liilcolnshire  among 
militia  soldiers,  and  therefore  the  disease  is 
not  iEgyptian,  nor  of  Zealand,  but  incident  to 
a  dropsical  dyscracyor  to  anaemia  wherever 
produced:  and  here  two  states  of  the  disease 
may  be  observed  as  in  other  cases,  this — the 
present   subject,  is  Hydrophthalmitis;  the 
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variety  commonly  described  and  which'  ha$ 
vulgarly  been  put  for  this,  is  Hydrophthalraia; 
and  if  either  has  occurred  less  frequently  here 
than  in  -Slgypt,  the  circumstances  of  climate, 
insolation,  air  chemicaly  dry  and  loaded  with 
dust,  which  are  powerful  exciting  causes, 
rarely  present  themselves  together  in  this 
country  so  as  to  render  the  effect  endemic. 

Hydrocarditis  was  much  more  frequent  than 
our  means  of  detecting  it  could  ascertain,  the 
symptoms  of  the  inflammatory   state  were 
never  that  I  know  of  perceived,  and  probably 
were  over  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  cases,  or 
had  been  concealed  by  delirium  until!  those 
of  hydrocardia  Supervened,  for  these  were  the 
first  to  attract  notice ;  and  even  these  were 
very  little  notable,  since  they  were  diyested 
of  all  circumstances  commonly  considered 
diagnostic  of  the  disease  r  in  one  patient  who 
was  strong  and  robust  compared  to  the  gene- 
rality, but  realy  appeared  en  bon  point,  and  in 
whom  no  other  morbid  appearance  was  then 
present  (except  paleness  which  marked  the 
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dysciasy  of  tlie  blood)  perpetual  singultus 
made  all  the  difference  between  convalescence 
and  disease,  the  pulse  being-  no  quicker  than 
suited  such  state,  about  90,  but  as  the  symp- 
tom persevered,  the  pulse  slowly  quickened 
to  the  last,  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  expired 
without  relief  from  any  remedy,  and  rather  of 
debility  than  disease  ;  the  pericardium  alone 
afforded  any  morbid  appearance,  being  replete 
with  water  ;  but  if  adhaesions  had  preceded 
I  know  not,  as  the  ignorant  person  who  per- 
formed the  dissection  in  my  absence,  and 
without  my   knowledge,   was  not  capable 
of  making  a  report ;    yet  all  circumstances 
considered,  1  can  not  doubt  of  the  antecedent 
inflammation,  and  probable  concealment  of 
symptoms  in  fever  ;  this  patient  lay  in  every 
position  with  equal  ease  :  In  another,  after  fe- 
ver had  ceased,  and  delirium,  which  had  been 
incessant  and  produced  by  regret  at  removal 
from  the  care  of  a  very  attentive  nurse,  he  lay 
perfectly  motionless  without  assigning  any 
cause  for  it ;  his  head  raised  a  little  and  some- 
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what  reclined  to  one  side,  his  neck  a  little 
bent;  he  was  affected  with  dyspnoea  only, 
pulse  quicker  than  in  health,  but  not  more  so 
than  in  convalescence,  the  strength  sensibly 
declining-  to  the  third  day  when  he  died; 
there  were  no  evident  marks  of  inflammation 
beyond  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  certainty  that  in  anaemia,  in- 
flammation perpetualy  takes  place  without 
adhiEsion ;  the  fluid  with  which  the  pericar- 
dium was  distended  was  albuminous,  as  in 
the  preceding  :  a  third  had  symptoms  which 
itiight  be  considered  evident,  viz.  dyspnoea, 
with  dry  spasmodic  cough  occasionaly,  but 
whenever  this  person  turned  on  his  back  it 
became  distressing  and   attended  with  en- 
creased  dyspnoea,  he  lay  in  any  other  position 
indifferently,  and  his  head  no  higher  than 
ordinary,  at  his  heart  he  always  felt  oppression 
or  rather  pressure,  and  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, as  if  his  heart  were  squeezed  between 
cold  hands  ;  in  others  this  pressure  without 
sense  of  coldness  was  observed,  but  in  none 
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.  did  syncope,  apnoea,  or  irregularity  of  pulse- 
occur,  nor  palpitation,  nor  that  remarkable 
symptom  (mis-called  palpitation  but)  which  is 
the  impulse  of  the  water  impelled  by  the 
diastole  against  the  ribs,  and  may  be  evi- 
dently felt  between  the  5th  and  6th  or  6th  and 
7th  true  ribs,  similar  to  that  which  is  felt  by 
striking  on  the  abdomen  in  ascites  at  one  side, 
while  the  impulse  of  the  fluctuating  w  ater  is 
received  on  the  opposite  ;  which  1  had  felt  iir 
other  cases  of  pericardiac  dropsy,  particularly 
in  a  woman  who  believed  she  had  a  livina- 
creature  jumping  within  her  breast :  from  the 
generality  of  cases,  therefore,  which  w  ere  simi- 
lar to  this,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  sudden  or 
spasmodic  dyspnoea  with  fits  of  coughing,  and 
without  expectoration,  and  these  occurring  in 
the  praedisposed,  particularly  if  there  be 
sense  of  compression  of  the  heart,  are  the  only 
symptoms  which  render  the  presence  of  this 
disease  probable  ;  and  that  the  palpitation  of 
fluctuation  beiteversotrulysymptomatic,is  not 
to  be  expected  in  these  praidisposed  habits  ;  a 
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pathognomonic  symptom  therefore  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum .    As  to  diagnostic  symptoms  in  case 
of  hydrothorax  being  combined,  I  know  of 
none ;  but  between  hydrothorax  and  hydrocar- 
dia  when  uncombined  there  are  some;  thie 
dyspnoea  in  the  former  is  perpetual,  is  always 
on  the  increase  ;  in  hydrocardia  it  is  transient, 
and  occasional ;  in  hydrothorax  it  is  quite  op- 
pressive and  the  patient  can  only  breath  w  ith 
his  breast  raised,  in  the  other  he  lies  down 
without  impediment  and  his  dyspnoea  and 
cough  are  truly  spasmodic  and  fugacious, 
scarcely  appearing  unless  excited  by  some  ac- 
cident ;  in  hydrothorax  there  is  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration generaly. 

Anasarca  of  the  lungs  is  distinguished  by 
the  perpetual  cough,  by  the  deluge  of  frothy 
watry  expectoration  and  still  greater  dyspnoea, 
however  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  want  of 
pathagnomonic  symptoms  in.  hydrocardia 
were  little  to  be  regj?etted,  since  so  few  cases 
admitted  of  any  treatment  founded  on  distinct 
indications  of  cure ;  of  three  hero  recorded 
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that  of  singultus  alone  could  it  have  been  been 
detected,  being  in  a  good  constitution,  would 
have  admitted  of  puncture  if  allowable  in  any 
case  of  this  disease,  which  is  not  intended  to 
make  as  an  objection  to  the  operation,  but  as 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  disease  realy  existing 
to  warrant  it;  a  consideration  which  must 
make  also  against  any  attempt  to  form  a  defi- 
nition of  the  disease  fit  for  an  elementary 
work. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  seven  genera  of 
dropsies  in  our  Nosology,  some  formed  on  a 
presumption  that  this  disease  within  the 
pleura,  is  not  the  same  in  kind  as  this  disease 
within  the  peritonaeum;  but  what  marks  these 
distinctions  with  absurdity  is,  that  dropsy 
within  the  peritonaeum  of  the  abdomen,  is  set 
apart  as  a  different  kind  from  dropsy  within 
the  peritoneeum  produced  as  a  vaginal  process 
to  the  testicle ;  so  much  for  dropsies  properly 
so  called.  Hydrorachites  is  miscalled  dropsy, 
because  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  the  healthy 
secretion  of  the  parts,  distends  the  duramatral 
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coat  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  cauda  equina; 
whereas  the  disease  is  truly  Hernia  of  the 
D.  mater,  and  the  cause  is,  defect  of  bone 
or  bony  matter  leaving  an  aperture  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  through  which 
the  sac  protudes ;  the  same  happens  less  fre- 
quently in  the  bones  of  the  head,  but  has  met 
no  such  notice :  Hydrometra  is  also  adduced 
as  a  genus,  though  there  is  no  such  dropsy,  for 
the  disease,  if  it  be  one,  is  a  redundant  quan- 
tity of  a  healthy  secretion — the  liquor  amnii, 
which  ceases  naturaly  in  parturition  :  nor  do 
either  of  these  symptoms  ever  attend  dropsy, 
nor  admit  of  any  application  found  to  be  pal- 
liative or  curative  in  dropsy :  and  thus  the 
Nosology  is  not  only  redundant,  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  distinctions  where  there  exists  no 
generic  difference,  but  in  the  enumeration  of 
diseases  for  dropsy,  which  are  not  so,  and 
which  have  no  real  affinity  thereto,  nor  any 
other  except  the  loose  rhetorical  analogy  of 
similitude  in  external  form. 

Subtracting  the  foreign  diseases  from  among 
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the  genera  of  dropsies;  since  the  distinctions 
between  the  five  remaining  have  been  proved  to 
be  nominal,  the  whole  arrangement  is  dissolved ; 
anasarca  for  example,  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
mass  of  fluids  and  never  original,  is  a  genus 
with  hydrothorax,  which  is  local,  acute,  and 
original  as  being  a  concomitant  symptom  of 
pneumonia,  and  often  the  cause  of  sudden 
death  in  this  malady;  whereas  in  anasarca 
there  is  always  prsedisposition,  and  without  it 
there  can  be  no  anasarca;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  any  accidental  cause  may  produce  the 
other,  and  in  the  healthy  state,  by  exciting 
vehement  action  of  the  arteries,  effusion  of 
serum  aud  gluten,  consequent  obstruction, 
and  even  fleshy  consolidation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  which,  while  the  serous  efl;usion 
accumulates  rapidly,  is  compressed  into  a 
small  size  or  lump,  never  to  be  expanded  more^ 
(no  diffusion  taking  place)  the  patient  dies 
partly  of  the  violence  of  inflammation,  partly 
of  suffocation :  in  anasarca  on  the  contrary,  the 
fluids  alone  are  degraded  by  previous  disease. 
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from  a  consistent  glutinous  eucrasy,  to  a  dis- 
solved djscracy;  and  generaly,  if  not  always, 
the  cruox  also  is  decomposed,  and  anaemia 
induced,  which  is  the  praedisponent  state;  and 
should  hydrothorax  by  the   abatement  of 
pneumonic   symptoms  become  chronic,  the 
fluids  might  in  process  of  time  be  so  degraded, 
that  anasarca  as  a  consequence  would  conclude 
the  scene,  as  in  fact  often  happens,  and  from 
causes  demonstrable,  inseparable,  and  which 
therefore  should  be  fundamental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  natural  arrangement;  on  this  prin- 
ciple it  is,  that  the  five  legitimate  genera  of 
Cullen,  must  be  reduced  to  Two  viz.  circmn- 
scrihed  dropsy,  when  it  is  permanently  so;  and 
circumscribed  dropsy  changing  into  diffusahle  or 
general  dropsy  called  Leucophlegmatia,  and 
finaly  into  the  most  diffuse  viz.  Anasarca;  and 
here  it  must  be  recollected  as  observed  on  this 
subject  before,  that  the  degradation  of  the 
fluids  in  the  second  genus  is  no  preservative 
against  inflammation,  for  in  humoral  diseases, 
as  universaly  appeared  in  those  of  Walcheren, 
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the  solids  were  very  little  altered  or  affected ; 
therefore  encreased  or  imflammatory  actions 
were  as  frequent  and  as  commonly  incident  to 
the  remittent  constitution  and  to  convalesence, 
as  to  any  other  whatsoever  if  not  more  so ;  and 
which  (were  argument  to  be  trusted  to  in  such 
cases)  should  follow  a  priori,  since  the  febrile 

state  is  one  of  encreased,  or  morbid  sensibility, 

real  or  potential. 

The  order  which  these  observations  have 

suggested,  is  annexed  by  way  of  Induction 

from  the  preceding  Theory. 

Ordo  2.  Intiimescenii(E. 
JTydropicco. 

Genus.  75.  Hydrops  encrasius  circumscrlptus  topicus,  prae- 
cedente  febre  vel  phlogose. 
Species.  1.  HydvocephaUtis  (synonima.  Hydro- 
cephalus). 

Def :  Capitis  hebetudo  ad  cephalalgiam 
immanem  et  epilepsiam,  pupil- 
larumque  dilatalio  et  insensilitas 
ad  amaurosim,  ingravescens ;  alvo 
pulsuque  tardo. 
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Sp.  2.  Hydropneumonia,  (syn.  Hydrothorax) . 
Def :  Dyspnoea  decubitu  augescens,  et 
subito  e  somno  quasi  suffocatione 
expergefaciens  cum  palpitatione, 
collo  porrecto,  costibus  dissitis, 
et  manus  unius  vel  alterius  cum 
oedemate, 

Varietas.  Hydrocarditis  (syn.  Hy- 
drocardia) , 

Species  3.  Hydraskites  (synonima^  ascites). 
Varietas,  1.  Hydroperitonitis 

Def:  Post  febrem  vel 
plilegmasiamj  abdo- 
men in  universum 
tumens,  tactuique 
fluctuans,  urgente 
simul  siti  dysuria  et 
oedemate. 
2.  Hydrepatitis; 

Def:  Post  dolorem  Hy- 
pochondrii  dextri 
subacutum  inspira- 
tione  pungentem  • 
doloremque  humeri 
'  ejusdem  comitan- 

tem ;  hydroperito- 
nitidis  symptomata, 
Sp.      4.  Hydrorcheitis  (syn :  hydrocele) 

Def :  Involucri  testis  tumor  tensus 
laevis  indolens  paulatim  cres- 
cens,  teste  nihilorainus  vel 
epididymide  sat  sano, 

u 
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Genus^  76.  Hydrops   dyscrasius  etiamsi  phlogiatlcus  et 

topicus,  tandem  diffuslbilis. 
Sp.       1.  Hydrophthalmitis  (syn :  hydrophthal- 
mia). 

Def:  In  dyscrasia  anaemia— ophthal- 
mia. 

3.  Hydrothorax  sub  finem  diffusibilis. 
Var :  hydrocardia 

3  Ascites. 
Tar.  1.  hepaticus. 

2.  peritonealis. 

3.  ovarialis. 

4.  ab  hydatide  globosa. 

4.  Hydrops  oppilatus 

Var.  1.  CEdcma. 

2.  Angina  aquosa. 

5.  H.  Difitindens 

Yar.  1.  Leucophlegmatia 
2.  Anasarca. 
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Of  the  Pathology  of  Metaptosis, 

Or,  Natural  Commutation  of  Types;  exemplified 
in  the  Endemic  of  Walcheren;  and  in 
the  Doctrine  of  Crisis  in  Fever. 


Brutes  though  always  exposed  to  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  wet  and  dry,  and  who  err 
perpetualy  in  the  use  of  the  nonnaturals  ;  are 
notwithstanding  little  liable  to  fever ;  savages 
approaching  brutes  so  nearly  in  appetites, 
are  also  though  in  a  less  degree  exempt ;  even 
those  of  the  torrid  zone  enjoy  an  immunity  in 
a  high  degree,  under  all  the  circumstances 
which  prove  so  very  destructive  to  Europeans 
— certainly  to  us  British  Islanders,  who  are 
remarkably  obnoxious  to  fever,  probably 
more  so  than  the  natives  of  the  Continent :  the 
prsedisponent  causes  therefore  must  subsist  in 
us  more  universaly,  and  must  of  necessity 
depend  on  habits  of  feeding,  drinking,  &c. 
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equaly  universal,  nothing  less  being  sufficient 
to  produce  so  great  a  deviation  from  nature  ; 
among  these  causes  temperament  must  not  be 
omitted  as  a  prsedisposition  still  more  gene- 
ral ;  to  w^hich  when  exciting  causes  are  ap- 
plied, the  fevers  which  ensue  must  be  of  more 
impetuosity  and  less  regularity,  than  those  of 
other  nations  and  people  of  more  abstemious 
habits,  and  less  sensibility  of  constitution  ; 
yet  such  is  the  influence  of  nature  when  com- 
bined with  climate,  if  the  body  be  much  ex- 
posed to  its  intemperance,  that  we  who  have 
few  typical  fevers  among  us,  not  one-third  in 
one  of  the  greatest  hospitals  in  the  metropolis — 
in  the  West  Indies  are  constantly  affected 
with  trytaophyes — one  of  the  most  regular 
fevers  ;  and  probably  in  the  East  we  should 
be  similarly  influenced,  were  not  our  regimen 
of  life  so  ill-suited  to  that  torrid  region,  that 
hepatitis  (the  disease  of  drunkards)  is  there 
perpetualy  a  subintelligitur  in  fever.  But 
our  constitutions  or  temperament  (though 
generaly  sanguine),   offers  no  absolute  im- 
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pediment  to  regularity  of  type,  the  Wal- 
cheren  Endemic  amply  certifies,  were  the 
Remittent  of  the  West  Indies  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  not  in  the  fevers  of  this  country  that 
order  is  to  be  sought,  nor  in  the  books  of  our 
institutionists,  who  by  husteron  proteron  begin 
their  ordination  with  the  most  disorderly; 
'  Voael  has  commenced  with  Quotidian,  a  regu- 
lar  fever  no  doubt,  and  he  was  right  in  princi- 
ple if  not  in  practice;  but  Cullenof  whom  it 
may  be  safely  asserted. 

Nil  quod  teligit  non  ornavit, 
went  a  step  beyond  him,  commencing  his 

methodical  nosology  with  a  still  more  regular 
fever — Tertian  ;  notwithstanding  which  ad- 
vance, it  is  yet  to  be  lamented,  that  he  lost 
bis  hold  of  the  clew  which  the  other  had  given 
him  to  the  labyrinth,  and  did  not  commence 
his  order  with  the  most  orderly  of  fevers  viz. 
Quartan,  from  wliich  he  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  less  orderly,   and  terminated 
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where  all  arrangement  is  set  at  defiance  by 

disorder,  that  is  with  Synochus  (his  own  Sy- 

nocha)  Kat  exochen^  in  which  even  the  method 

of  Nature  can  not  avail 

Unde  coorta  queat  nova  vis  irrumpere ;  et  omnem 
Naturam  rerum  mutare,  et  vertere  motns. 

Luck. 

The  fever  of  Walcheren  was  truly  Composite, 
and  not  of  any  legitimate  order  or  genus  ac- 
knowledged by  our  Nosologist,  it  commenced 
with  a  most  acute  continent  fever,  wanting 
nothing  of  the  Cullenian  or  Stahlian  Synocha 
but  real  strength,  and  was  the  Synochus  of  Au- 
thors or  Synochus  imputris ;  it  was  homotonous 
for  some  small  number  of  days,  after  which 
evening  exacerbations  ensued,  and  frequently 
continued  very  severe  for  an  undetermined 
number  of  days,  the  exacerbations  being  salu- 
tary though  a  severe  augmentation  of  the 
disease,  were  followed  by  remissions  gradualy 
more  perfect,  untill  the  morning,  and  even 
the  whole  forenoon  passed  with  litle  fever,  the 
exacerbations   gradualy  rising  in  intensity 
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and  anticipating  into  diurnal  paroxysms, 
followed  by  remissions  ever  more  perfect  as 
the  paroxysm  was  severe ;  the  rigors  also  at  the 
same  time  lengthening,  untill  a  longer  rigor 
induced  a  shorter  fever,  more  profuse  sweat, 
and  intermission,  not  however  a  perfect  apy- 
rexia  untill  tjy  the  cessation  of  an  intermediate 
paroxysm  the  interval  became  tertian,  and  the 
paroxysm  more  severe;  after  which  apyrexia 
ensued,  and  the  tertian  paroxysms  continued 
perfectly  regular ;  in  three  instances  of  about 
three  hundred,  quartan  exacerbations  were 
observed,  though  more  did  no  doubt  occur,  but 
to  stand  on  firm  ground  these  only  are  relied 
on;  in  one  case  the  3rd.  quartan  paroxysm 
cured  the  disease;  in  the  second  case  the 
paroxysms  w  ere  not  very  distinct,  and  the  2nd. 
probably  concluded;  in  the  3rd.  case  the 
quartan  movements  were  not  distinct  enough 
to  decide  on  them,  and  they  were  few  if 
genuine  :  It  was  not  so  with  tertian,  a  few  in- 
stances of  which  occurred,  which  might  be 
called  legitimate  or  exquisite,  they  held  on 
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for  three  months,  and  were  the  most  intractable 
diseases  of  tlie  season  and  even  withstood 
arsenic,  or  relapsed  after  they  had  been  in- 
terupted  for  a  time,  and  this  after  arsenic,  after 
cinchona,  and  after  aromatics  with  diuretics 
and  astringents  &c.  &c. 

From  this  scheme  it  is  apparent,  that  when 
this  fever  pursued  its  natural  tendency  to  a 
solution,  it  was  a  paracmastic  fever,  gradualy 
declining;  from  the  most  acute  state  of  con- 
tinent  fever,  to  continued  remittent;  this 
again  yielded  to  the  more  mild  quotidian 
remittent,  this  to  the  tertian  remittent  or  dou- 
ble tertian,  which  was  permuted  for  the  tertian 
intermittent ;  and  in  a  few  solitary  instances 
the  disease  terminated  with  quartan  intermit- 
tent, but  so  seldom  as  to  leave  tertian  beyond 
all  doubt  the  predominant  Type  of  the  Ende- 
mic, and  the  inveterate  one. 

When  the  fever  from  accident  or  untoward 
effect  of  remedies  became  epacmastic,  it  ran 
the  opposite  course,  from  the  less  acute  to  the 
more  acute,  from  the  more  regular  to  the  less 
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regular,  and  ended  in  irregular  fever  of  in- 
cessant violence,  with  delirium  which  only 
abated  with  the  strength,  and  ended  with 
life. 

It  may  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement 
that  this  fever  ran  through  its  course  with  cer- 
tain obscure  changes,  which  might  be  taken 
either  for  continued  or  remittent — for  remit- 
tent or  intermittent;  these  types  were  as  well 
marked  and  regular  in  turn,  as  in  any  fever  of 
a  simple  primary  type ;  and  the  permutations 
w^ere  even  when  languid  as  evident ;  so  that 
the  existence  of  a  fundamental  fever  of  every 
type,  became  as  apparent  as  any  other  observ- 
able fact,  and  this  universaly. 

Due  consideration  being  paid  to  the  weighir 
of  evidence,  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  in- 
stances in  support  of  this  Metaptosis  or  Per- 
mutation of  Types^  it  is  presumed,  the  fact  is 
establislied ;  the  advantages  may  be  incal- 
culable to  the  practitioner,  to  judge  from  one 
obvious  result ;  "  The  mature  detection  of  this 
*'  order,  in  the  yet  disturbed  eiForts  of  nature 
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"  to  impose  regularity  on  the  diseased  actions, 
*'  which  have  been  excited  beyond  their  legiti- 
"  mate  restraints ;  "  tending- materialy  to  aid 
both  prognosis  and  cure. 

In  the  diagnosis  this  advantage  is  immedi- 
ately apparent,  in  the  impropriety,  if  not  im- 
practicability of  forming  precise  general  distinc- 
tions, like  mathematical  definitions;  which  are 
so  far  from  maintaining  the  natural  affinities 
of  type,  that  they  cut  them  asunder  by  a 
studied  affectation  of  precision :  of  this  our 
best  Institutionist  supplies  a  notable  example, 
who,  misled  by  his  pursuit  of  method,  argued 
liimself  into  the  belief  of  the  nonentity  of  re- 
mittent, and  which  for  its  ineptitude  and  ir- 
regularity he  expelled  from  the  genera  of  his 
admirable  Nosology  ;  from  which  bigotry  this 
incongruity  has  resulted  ;  that  the  second  sub- 
species of  Tertian,  has  swelled  into  a  catalogue 
of  such  number  and  authority,  as  to  exceed 
by  far  the  much  less  important  head  or  genus, 
so  that  the  minor  may  be  said  to  include  the 
major  ;  while  the  grave  and  antient  authors 
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who  have  so  well  defined  remittent,  and  the 
host  of  moderns  who  have  by  their  long  and 
unwearied  labours  supplied  faithful  diagnos- 
tics of  this  dreadful  malady,   and  rational 
indications  of  cure,  are  made  light  of,  as  un- 
suitable  to  our  climate ;   or  recounted  as 
having  treated  of  an  anomalous  variety  of 
tertian :   Cullen's  fastidiousness  therefore  in 
arrangement,  however  useful  in  other  parti- 
culars, is  here  overstrained,  without  attaining 
that  acuracy  he  was  in  search  of ;  and  this  by 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  method  of  Nature, 
who  is  quite  as  accurate  in  her  gradations 
(or  permutations),  as  in  her  distinctions;  so 
that  if  we  lose  but  one  link  of  the  chain,  the 
whole   arrangement  is  dissolved ;   and  this 
dreadful  result  has  followed,  that  our  young 
practitioners  proceeding  to  hot  and  unwhole- 
some climates,  with  their  country's  defenders 
in  their  care  and  trust,  have  not  even  in  their 
nosology  a  definition  of  remittent  tertian, 
that  tyrant  of  diseases :   nor  can  the  rare 
occurrence  of  this  fever  in  this  climate,  be 
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admitted  as  an  excuse  for  this  omission,  since 
the  learned  professor  must  have  known  it 
from  reading,  and  from  the  viva  voce  descrip- 
tion of  his  numerous  pupils  who  had  seen  it, 
treated  it,  and  suffered  it. 

All  the  practical  writers  from  Hippocrates 
to  Sydenham,  have  marked  the  spring-  and 
autumn  as  the  seasons  productive  of  epidemics 
in  middle  latitudes ;  they  have  not  all  rea- 
soned on  the  subject,  or  by  following  up  the 
connection  of  the  effect  with  the  cause,  they 
would  have  found,  that  except  in  military 
enterprizes,  the  prsedisposition  to  disease  was 
the  gradual  operation  of  the  winter  to  a  max- 
imum in  effect  of  cold,  and  of  the  summer 
to  the  maximum  effect  of  heat ;  by  which 
the  subsequent  seasons  in  themselves  neutral, 
or  salutary,  became  the  periods  of  wintry  and 
of  estival  paroxysms  ;  but  as  the  winter  fre- 
quently braces  the  habit,  and  if  not  too 
severe  is  salutary  ;  and  as  the  finest  summer  is 
frequently  a  sufficient  cause  or  praedisponent 
©f  disease,  so  the  result  of  unseasonable  wea- 
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tlier  ill  the  latter  season,  will  be  to  urge  on 
the  prtedisposition  untill  it  attain  its  maximum 
prtematurelj,  and  is  exacerbated  by  the  un- 
steady temparature  of  autumn. 

The  character  of  epidemics  therefore  should 
be  sought  for  in  that  of  the  preceding  season  ; 
thus  have  vernal  epidemics  been  found  to 
partake  of  the  tonic  constitution  of  winter ; 
the  autumnals  of  the  bilious,  or  (so  called) 
putrid  diathesis  of  summer  ;  Sydenham  never 
saw  an  exquisite  quotidian  in  spring,  unless  by 
a  wrong  use  of  terms,  double  tertian  or  triple 
quartan  might  be  so  called  ;  therefore  though 
epidemics  in  which  praedisposition  is  long  and 
deeply  rooted,  are  the  most  obsequious  to 
order  of  all  fevers,  they  are  the  most  perse- 
vering and  even  obstinate  in  their  tenor;  those 
of  spring  being  connected  with  tone  and  ple- 
thora, are  generaly  sthenic  ;  those  of  autumn 
witli  excitement  and  morbid  sensibility,  are 
frequently  asthenic,  in  which,  causes  have 
greater  influence,  and  constitution  less;  the 
latter  are  therefore  the  diseases  from  which 
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in  all  countries  where  there  is  an  autumn,  the 
method  of  nature  has  been  deduced. 

Quartan  as  a  disease  is  of  little  importance 
in  England,  of  none  in  Ireland,  where  the 
physicians  of  greatest  experience  may  not 
have  seen  above  one  or  two  instances  in  a  long 
life  ;  it  is  here  intoduced  as  the  key  to  order, 
for  it  appears  that  by  a  whimsical  inversion  of 
observation,  the  Father  of  Medicine,  with  assi- 
duity and  discrimination  beyond  all  other 
examples,  worked  out  his  critical  order  of 
periods  which  is  realy  quartan,  from  his  ob- 
servations on  continued  fever  only ;  not 
having  been  conscious  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
at  this  time,  of  the  prsedominance  of  quartau 
type  in  continued  fever  ;  nor  is  there  (it  is 
believed)  any  resolution  on  any  principle, 
of  his  critical  order  of  periods  to  be  found ; 
untill  the  sagacity  of  Cullen  solved  the  enig- 
ma, by  giving  the  ascendancy  in  the  first 
septenary  to  the  Quotidian  type ;  in  the  se- 
cond septenary  to  the  Tertian  ;  and  in  the 
third  to  the  Quartan ;  a  most  ingenious  and 
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specious  evolution  truly,  if  suited  to  the 
whole  Hippocratic  order  ;  but  it  only  applies 
sub  Jinem ;  for  Dr.  Cullen  did  not  even  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  comprehending  those 
orders,  which  were  two — the  series  of  odd 
days,  and  the  series  of  even  days ;  the  one 
more  favourable,  the  other  less  ;  the  series  of 
odd  days  also  has  a  discloscation  in  it,  which 
Galen  threw  a  bridge  over,  explaining — that 
of  the  three  septenaries  which  form  the  term 
of  a  common  continued  fever,  the  two  first 
w^ere  counted  disjunctly,  the  second  con- 
junctly ;  by  which  the  apparent  incongruity 
of  even  days  being  critical,  in  a  series  of  odd 
numbers,  is  rendered  passable ;  thus  the  se- 
venth day  ends  the  1st  week,  the  eighth  begins 
the  second,  and  the  14th  is  both  the  end  of 
the  second  week,  or  septenary,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  septenary  ;  and  this  is 
the  true  order  of  Hippocrates,  an  order  which 
ages  and  nations  have  brooded  over,  and  yet 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience  ; 
as  Dr.  Cullen  only  made  himself  acquainted 
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with  the  first  septenary,  contenting  himself  to 
guess  at  the  other  two  ;  what  wonder  that 
the  laborious  Fordyce  who  disfigured  all  his 
masters  theories  in  retailing  them,  and  argued 
by  taking  exceptions  to  all  the  doctrines  and 
even  axioms  of  medicine,  while  he  admitted 
them  in  fact ;  what  wonder  that  he  should 
conceive  the  whimsical  notion,  of  Hippocrates 
ordering  his  critical  periods  by  the  Pythago- 
rean numbers,  when  he  knew  nothing  about 
those  days  either  in  number  or  method,  be- 
yond the  first  septenary,  as  he  learned  it  from 
Cullen! 

When  continued  fever  is  obedient  to  the 
quartan  type,  though  its  increase  or  epacme 
extend  to  the  4th  day,  if  any  the  slightest  re- 
mission  be  detected  on  the  evening  or  night  of 
the  4th,  it  is  indicatory  of  the  prevalence  of 
quartan  type ;  and  if  any  abatement  follow  on 
the  ensuing  5th  and  6th,  even  though  the  fever 
be  in  fact  a  triple  quartan,  and  therefore  con- 
tinued and  severe  on  these  days,  yet  if  more 
severe  on  the  7th  provided  remission  as  may 
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be  expected — follow,  the  fever  concludes;  if  the 
remission  be  trifling,  it  is  nevertheless  a  good 
symptom  and  prognostic  of  the  fever  becoming 
typical;  but  if  notwithstanding  the  exacerba- 
tion on  the  septenary,  the  fever  continue 
acute,   it  will  thence   obey  the   tertian  as 
a  more  acute  type,  and  may  be  expected  to 
lengthen  its    epacme  to   the  11th,  which, 
counting  anew  from  the  8th  is  a  renewal  of 
the  quartan  type ;  but  by  the  way,  it  has  been 
observed  (and  is  a  siipport  of  the  Cullenian  ex- 
position) by  many  moderns,  that  the  9th  11th 
and  I3th  have  proved  critical  in  this  climate; 
but  by  Sydenham  the  renovation  of  the  quar- 
tan type  on  the  14th  has  been  so  decisively 
noted,  that  in  the  autumnal  continued  fever 
when  an  epidemic  constitution  prevailed,  if 
the  fever  were  undisturbed  by  mischievous 
interference,  it  terminated  on  the  14th;  of 
which  tlve  eleventh  according  to  Hippocrates 
is  indicatory,  being  the  4th  day  of  the  2nd 
septenary,  and  analogous  to  the  4th  of  the 
first ;  but  were  the  fever  interupted,  it  renewed 
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its  progress  and  terminated  its  circuit  on  the 
14th  of  the  relapse;  so  that  admitting  as  it  is 
liighly  probable,  that  the  9th  11  Ih  and  13th 
were  tertian  exacerbation^,  the  termination  on 
the  14th  by  crisis,  proves  that  the  continued 
or  double  tertian  had  exhausted  its  influence, 
and  the  quartan  (counting  with  Hippocrates 
the  11th  indicatory,  and  14th  critical)  had 
prevailed:  the  14th  beingthe  commencement  of 
the  3rd  septenary  of  Hippocrates,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  quartan  type  the  con- 
tinuation of  this,  the  17th  (analagous  to  the 
4th  day  of  the  first  septenary)  becomes  the 
index  to  the  20th,  which  is  the  true  critical 
day  of  Hippocrates,  and  not  the  21st;  and  so 
he  proceeds  in  his  critical  order  by  quarternarys 
and  septenarys,  up  to  the  60th  ;  the  quartan 
type  manifestly  prevailing  all  through,  ex- 
cept on  the  8th  9th  and  10th  days,  when  it 
seems  to  be  overcome  by  a  more  acute  kind  of 
fever,  which  on  the  11th  either  combines  with 
quartan  to  give  it  double  efficacy,  or  declines 
into  it;  so  that  the  next  quartan  exacerbation 
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proves  critical:  the  7th  being  the  most  effica- 
cious, the  14th  inferior  to  the  7ih  though 
seco  nd  in  efficacy,  the  20th  the  lowest  though 
truly  critical :  the  21st  however  has  been  fre- 
quently marked  as  critical  by  practitioners  in 
this  country  and  climate,  and  probably  is  so 
under  the  influence  of  tertian  type,  for  which 
the  sanction  of  Hippocrates  himself  may  be 
pleaded;  but  this  can  not  avail  any  farther 
than  it  is  supported  by  local  evidence,  for  the 
days  quoted' here,  are  those  depended  on  by 
him,  and  as  such  given  in  his  more  finished 
works,  the  prognostics,  and  aphorisms,  which 
evidently  are  digests  of  conclusions  from  his 
previous  experience,  and  furnish  intrinsic  evi-^ 
dence  of  its  immensity ;  however,  that  Hippo- 
crates did  note  down  the  21st  among  the 
many  minor  critical  days,  must  be  admitted; 
and  the  frequent  observation  and  registration 
of  it  for  many  years  by  the  learned  Bryan 
Robinson,  must  attach  local  credit  so  it;  ex-^ 
perience  alone  can  determine  on  its  validity, 
yet  there  may  be  a  fallacy  in  experience;  for 
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at  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital,  the  Clinical 
Clerk  a  learned  and  discriminating-  student 
and  now  a  practitioner  of  note,  for  several 
years  continued  to  set  down  those  terminations 
of  fever  to  be  on  the  21st,  if  the  patients  were 
on  that  day  first  free  from  fever ;  whereas  the 
fever  of  the  20th  continued  through  that  na- 
tural day,  and  the  solution  of  fever  ensued  ia 
the  natural  night  of  the  20th ;  whether  the  pro- 
fessors were  aware  of  this  or  not,  cannot  now 
be  determined,  otherwise,  than  by  supposing 
they  approved,  since  they  did  not  notice  or 
condemn  this  practice  ;  if  they  approved  there 
would  be  no  small  presumption  in  opposing 
any  instance  of  private  practice,  to  such  a 
combination  of  judgment  and  observation; 
therefore  the  fallacy  of  calling  that  day 
the  last  of  the  fever — on  which  it  was  first 
perceived  that  it  existed  no  longer,  may  be 
fairly  taken  for  a  fallacy  of  very  general  oc- 
currence. 

This  exposition  of  the  method  of  Hippo- 
crates certainly  accords  with  the  order  of 
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nature  ;  nor  is  it  a  trifling  support  that  it 
receives,  or  may  receive  from  the  observant, 
that  any  clinicus  if  previously  instructed  by 
experience  of  the  Walcheren  Synochus,  might 
elicit  this  exposition  from  the  observations  of 
Sydenham,  for  the  fact  is  so  ;  but  still  this 
order  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sydenham,  nor 
wholy  in  Cullen. 

Quartan  being  the  mildest  of  types,  and 
tertian  being  less  mild,  it  follows  that  the 
fevers  which  obey  this  type  are  much  more 
acute  than  the  former  ;  of  this  the  tritaeophyes 
or  tertian  remittent  of  hot  climates  is  an  ex- 
ample, and  all  the  fevers  of  the  West  Indies, 
which,  whether  continued  or  remittent,  ulti- 
mately intermit,  if  they  endure  long  enough ; 
the  influence  of  this  type  extending  more  than 
fifty  degrees  north  ;  if  a  scheme,  therefore, 
were  to  be  formed  on  the  Hippocratic  plan, 
for  this  constitution,  all  the  odd  days  would 
be  more  or  less  critical,  but  if  the  seventh 
should  prove  realy  so,  this  would  be  a  con- 
firmation of  the  additional  influence  of  some 
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6thet  type,  nor  can  any  be  conceived  to  have 
this  effect  but  the  quartan — in  a  remittent  or 
double  tertian  form,  since  if  it  abate,  it  must 
either  cease  or  relent  into  the  quartan  type 
as  in  the  Walcheren  Synochus ;  in  which  fe- 
ver the  praeponderance  of  the  tertian  type  was 
jierfectly  evident,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  as 
distinct  in  the  paroxysms  of  remittent,  and 
of  continued  fever,  as  in  genuine  intermittent, 
though  not  so  violent ;  and  if  to  this  be  added 
the  remarkable  propensity  to  topical  deter- 
minations of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  the 
total  absence  of  nervous  and  putrid  symp- 
toms ;  the  resemblance  to  the  vernal  epidemics 
of  Sydenham  is  so  striking,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  other  opinion  of  the  Quoti- 
dians of  Walcheren,  than  that  they  were  dou- 
ble Tertians ;  there  Exit  still  farther  proved 
this,  by  their  remaining  for  months  unchange- 
ably tertian  ;  and  like  the  tertians  of  North 
America,  renewing  their  tertian  progress  the 
ensuing  spring  and  autumn ;  so  that  in  the 
country  where  they  originated,  they  might 
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have  perpetuated  their  relapses  in  these 
seasons  during  life ;  or  on  any  close  wooded 
moist  soil,  such  as  the  south-east  counties  of 
England. 

Hence,  according  to  the  foregoing  exposi- 
tion of  the  Hippocratic  crises,  the  mildest 
continued  fever  is  an  approach  to,  if  not 
triple  quartan:  the  next  but  more  continued 
fever  is  an  approach  to  double  tertian,  which 
was  the  causes  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Febris 
Ardens  of  Boerhaave  :  the  most  acute  of  con- 
tinued regular  fevers  being  continued  quoti- 
dian, or  synochus  of  Cullen  ;  or  synochus  im- 
putris,  and  synochus  putris  of  authors,  our 
typhus  nervosus  being  this  last  variety :  but 
here  all  method  ceases,  unless  we  call  a  seven- 
day  fever,  one  paroxysm,  or  an  epacmastic 
fever ;  as  we  say,  an  Ephemera  of  one,  of  two, 
or  of  three  days ;  which  is  not  subversive  of 
natural  order,  nor  contradictory  to  the  ex- 
perience of  sound  clinical  professors. 
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METHOD  OF  CURE, 

DEDUCED  FROM  THK 

PRECEDING  HISTORY 

OF  THE 


In  the  investigation  of  the  character  of  an 
Epidemic,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  depart  from 
the  modern  received  mode  of  proceeding  in 
such  cases,  and  recur  to  that  of  our  ancestors; 
or,  as  happened  in  the  Walcheren  Endemic, 
we  shall  be  first  vi^arned  by  our  misfortunes, 
of  the  defects  in  our  method — of  curing  the 
prominent  symptoms  of  every  fever  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  without  regarding  the  influence 
of  causes,  type,  period,  progress,  or  termi- 
nation, as  also  by  the  ignorance  in  which  we^ 
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are  left  of  the  subject  hy  this  practice,  and  by 
the  censure  which  can  not  fail  to  attach  to  it 
in  the  result ;  for  as  the  natural  character  of 
the  Walcheren  disease  might  have  been  thus 
concealed,  if  by  any  chance  it  had  happened 
that  in  such  case  any  learned  body  incor- 
porated collegiately  for  the  good  of  society, 
might  have  been  appealed  to  in  their  profes- 
sional character  as  a  Board  of  Health,  for 
decisive  counsel  and  advice  in  so  great  a 
national  calamity ;  so  effectualy  have  the 
received  modes  deprived  us  of  opportunities 
of  forming  histories  of  epidemics,  and  pro- 
nouncing prognostics  therein,  that  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  confessed ; 
that  they  shx)uld  search  back  for  centuries 
among  the  records  of  medicine,  to  provide 
grounds  on  which  to  found  a  decisive  opinion 
by  analogy — to  have  defered  to  the  evidence 
of  those  who  had  nearly  exhausted  health, 
strength,  and  life  in  relieving  their  fellow - 
sufferers — or  to  have  submitted  to  disouise 
these  truths  by  oracular  obscurity  in  some 
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trite  and  equivocal  sentence,  neither  instruc- 
tive to  the  uninformed—  nor  salutary  to  the 
sutfering :  In  works  of  sportive  genius  the  rules 
of  philosophizing  are  so  carelessly  treated, 
and  without  prejudice  to  composition,  that 
good  taste  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  to 
bias  the  j  udgment,  therefore  where  our  fellow- 
creatures  may  be  the  sufferers — and  when  com- 
passion and  a  sense  of  duty  actuate  both  head 
and  heart,  it  could  only  be  by  an  error  in 
judgment,  that  any  few  though  ever  so 
highly  endowed  could  venture  on  a  migrator}^ 
inspection,  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  such 
a  subject ;  nor  can  ambiguity  excuse  this 
error  as  harmless,  since  the  occasion  would 
decide,  that  it  should  be  instructive  if  not  pro- 
vident. It  was  by  thus  walking  over  the  pros- 
trate labourers  in  the  field,  and  by  substi- 
tuting egotism  for  actual  information,  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  might  have  re- 
mained (but  for  individual  patriotism)  un- 
informed of  the  nature  and  probable  fatality 
of  the  Walcheren  Remittent,  if  not  met  by 
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tocasures  as  prompt  and  extensive  as  the 
emergency  demanded. 

From  premises  so  founded  in  error,  it  is  no 
longer  surprising  that  an  opinion  could  have 
been  entertained,  that  the  aged  President 
honoured  as  he  was  by  the  voluntary  suffrages 
of  his  Learned  College,  and  equaly  dignified 
by  the  State,  could  have  been  so  rash  as  to 
pronounce  a  Prophetic  decision^  on  the  fate  of 
thousands  waging  war  under  all  its  casualties, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  a  most  insalubrious 
situation — he  disdained  such  affectation  of 
skill ;  he  had  never  resided  in  a  camp,  had 
never  witnessed  the  effects  of  interminable 
battle  in  a  siege,  nor  did  such  knowledge 
except  by  official  report  necessarily  constitute 
any  part  of  his  duty  of  Superintendance  ; 
the  heads  of  a  department  (if  they  know  their 
duty)  stand  on  elevated  ground,  that  they 
may  review  the  whole  of  their  extensive  and 
subordinate  movements,  arrange,  give  im- 
pulse, decide  on  reports,  make  even  expe- 
diency obedient  to  principle,  cautiously  urge. 
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maturely  anticipate,  and  prudently  maintain  ; 
but  if  they  ever  descend  to  become  the  actors 
in  the  offices  they  should  only  actuate — they 
desert  their  duty,  and  the  general  good  is  sa- 
crificed to  owe  object ;  the  President  therefore 
wisely  stood  at  his  post,  candid,  and  unaffect- 
edly scientific,  he  proceeded  on  principle,  com- 
bining in  comprehensive  view  all  the  resources 
of  science  and  experience  with  his  Indefati- 
gable Colleague,  that  t]  e  might  administer 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  through  their  func- 
tionaries, as  if  with  the  hundred  hands  of  a 
Briareus;  nor  ever  narrowed  their  views  to  that 
dereliction  of  duty,  which  would  impell  them 
to  seize  the  labouring  oar,  and  leave  the  helm 
without  a  pilot. 

If  trusting  to  observation  in  any  future 
emergency,  on  the  appearance  of  any  epi- 
demic, we  shall  prefer  the  prudence  of 
Sydenham  as  our  best  example,  and  leave  the 
early  cases  as  much  as  with  safety  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  nature,  the  whole  progress  from 
causes  to  efiects  will  be  presented  to  view, 
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and  Rational  Indications  deduced,  to  direct 
the  application  of  such  means  as  we  may  pos- 
sess, or  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  the  attainment 
of  others  more  efficacious:  but  if  it  be  desired 
to  know,  why  this  was  not  effected  in  Wal- 
cheren  ?  the  reason  is  obvious,  that  from  the 
multitude  of  sick  accumulated  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  the  medical  attendants 
provided  on  such  occasions  w^ere  immediately 
oppressed,  unequal  to  a  much  lighter  duty, 
and  still  less  competent  every  succeding 
day ;  so  that  even  when  successors  were 
provided  Avho  came  into  the  attendance  ex 
improviso,  their  unfortunate  predecessors  were 
found  among  the  most  deplorable  sufferers, 
and  their  embecility  of  body  and  mind  so  far 
removed  from  the  ability  to  aid  their  associates 
by  counsel  or  experience,  that  there  was  none 
who  did  not  require  both  for  his  own  relief; 
could  this  universality  of  disease  have  been 
foreseen,  successions  of  Physicians  and  Assist- 
ants might  have  been  maturely  provided  to 
follow,  as  their  predecessors  might  be  exhausted 
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by  sickness  and  fatigue,  which  in  fact  was 
done,  so  soon  as  the  necessity  became  apparent, 
sooner  was  not  possible,  and  even  of  the  num- 
ber so  retained  to  succeed,  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  has  become  an  unpitied  victim  of 
patriotism  and  humanity. 

From  the  history  of  this  disease  previously 
detailed,  I  very  much  fear  the  Indications  I 
have  formed  may  prove  insufficient,  still 
more  do  I  fear  for  the  means  of  answer- 
ing them ;  I  conceive  therefore  that  the 
enunciation  of  my  difficulties,  forms  a  neces- 
sary apology  for  the  defects  which  I  am  sensi- 
ble must  be  too  apparent,  but  which  I  as  much 
as  any  one  wish  to  see  pointed  out :  as  stated 
at  the  commencement  I  generaly  had  from  120 
or  130  patients,  that  is  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Hospital  to  take  care  of,  in  which  with  one 
assistant  whose  name  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  repeat,  I  hope  with  credit  to  him, 
we  drudged  on  for  fifteen  hours  of  the  24,  and 
had  often  been  disturbed  after  at  night,  to 
relieve  the  pains  of  those  whose  fate  was  not 
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in  our  hands,  and  whose  miseries  we  thereby 
but  prolonged;  for  though  in  five  months  I  had 
fifteen  assistants  assigned  me,  the  drudgery  of 
that  one  gentleman  with  me  in  one  week  out- 
weiohed  all  their  attendance,  from  notes  so 
trite  as  they  made  and  in  many  cases  not  only 
imperfect  but  absurd,  perfect  order  could  not 
arise:  in  fact  it  has  been  in  the  intervals  of 
abatement  of  the  painful  illness  and  stupidity 
I  brought  from  Harwich  with  me,  I  have  re- 
duced my  notes  and  reasonings  to  the  degree 
of  order  in  which  they  now  appear,  and  I  fear 
too  much  from  the  recources  of  memory. 

Convinced  as  I  am  from  contemplating  the 
whole  of  the  History  of  Epidemics  of  different 
years  given  by  Sydenham,  by.  several  very 
striking  and  characteristic  traits  before  cited, 
as  well  as  by  the  following,  p.  519,  Ed.  Leyd. 
"  Febris  tametsi  prorsus  continua  sit,  ssepe 
tamen  exacerbationes  molestissimas  ingru- 
«  ente  nocte  adportat,  non  aliter  ac  si  duplex 
"  foret  tertiana,  sive  quotidiana,"  i.  e.  con- 
tinua ;  that  the  Synochus  of  Walcheren  was 
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a  double  tertian,  or  a  continued  fever  with 
double  tertian  exacerbations :  The  question 
which  naturaly  arises  from  the  state  of  the 
case  is,  why  it  did  not  submit  to  febrifuge 
remedies  in  the  remission  as  heretofore  ?  The 
answer  in  this  case  can  only  be  given  by 
connecting  the  History  of  the  Symptoms,  the 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  founded  the^eonj 
so  as  by  facts  and  conclusions  to  demonstrate 
the  reason  of  the  deviation,  and  that  it  was 
not  one  of  theory,  but  necessity.  , 

Pringle  on  this  subject  has  left  us  very 
much  in  the  dark,  not  having  formed  any  In- 
dications of  cure  for  the  fever  of  Brabant, 
which  he  has  described  in  a  miscellany  of 
observations,  valuable  no  doubt,  as  they  are 
all  practical,  «nd  has  left  us'  nothing  con- 
clusive but  on  the  jail  or  hospital  fever,  for 
which  he  has  assigned  two  causes  as  proximate 
— contagion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; 
the  former,  that  is  contagion,  was  evidently 
by  his  relation  rendered  destructive  by  accu- 
mulation ;    the  latter  he  concluded  possibly 
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from  too  few  dissections,  was  the  cause  of 
danger  or  death  in  delirium  &c.  A  third 
cause  of  mortality  in  fever  was  notional,  which 
he  first  possibly  look  up  from  the  antients 
who  supposed  some  indefinite  change,  but 
not  real  putrefaction  in  the  fluids,  though 
they  gave  it  that  name  ;  he  attributed  to  pu- 
trefaction which  he  considered  real  to  con- 
tagion as  a  putrid  ferment,  combining  two 
causes  by  hypothesis  into  one,  which  thus 
became  doubly  important,  so  he  instituted 
experiments  to  detect  the  most  antisceptic 
among  remedies,  by  which  he  might  counter- 
act contagion  or  neutralize  it  (in  imitation 
of  antidotes)  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
method. 

To  cure  inflammation  of  the  brain  he  bled 
his  patients  untill  the  viscidity  of  the  blood 
in  the  crassamentum  disappeared,  and  thus 
though  he  effectualy  obviated  inflammatory  ob- 
struction, he  induced  anaemia  hsemorrhagica 
at  once. 

Bile  next  attracted  his  attention  either  as 
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redundant  or  putrescent  according  to  theory ; 
this  he  elimniated  by  the  speediest  processes, 
and  thus  all  evacuation  being  over,  he  next 
had  recourse  empiricaly  to  diaphoresis  which 
neither  cured  inflammation  nor  putrescence. 

These  evacuations  premised,  it  very  naturaly 
followed,  that  as  his  dernier  resource,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Hippocratic 
Canon  of  "  taking  care  first  that  the  vital 
"  powers  should  not  fail  under  the  disease 
in  this  his  first  caution  was,  that  when  he 
administered  cardiacs  they  should  not  be  so 
stimulant  as  to  re-excite  the  local  disease  of 
the  brain,  which  might  not  have  been  perfectly 
subdued;  but  when  moderate  stimulants  had, 
failed,  then  cordials,  volatiles,  wine,  aro' 
matics,  .serpentaria  &c.  were  all  administered, 
and  antiseptics  with  them  to  obviate  putres- 
cence ;  thus  less  attentive  to  putrefaction,  the 
chief  part  of  the  curative  process  became  the 
counteraction  of  the  debility  early  induced 
by  it :  for  the  putrefaction  so  maturely  pro- 
vided against  by  remedies  given  previous  to 
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this  possible  contingencj,  if  real,  can  only 
ensue  when  the  solids  have  lost  their  force  so 
utterly  as  not  to  be  able  to  act  on  tlie  fluids 
more,  or  when  they  have  been  extravacated 
in  high  temperature ;  for  wliile  life  remains 
in  the  solids  the  fluids  can  not  be  dead  i.  e. 
putrid  within  them,  and  when  the  solids  are 
putrid  they  are  not  only  dead  but  decom- 
posed—^that  is  disorganised,  or  no  longer  or- 
ganic but  bmte  matter:  and  it  is  much  more 
rational  to  assert,  that  decomposed  animal 
fluids,  as  rancid  oil  dissolved  in  soda,  or 
urinous  or  ammoniacal  soaps  of  oil  and  gela- 
tine in  solution  should  (ill  the  veins,  than 
that  blood  decomposed  in  atmospheric  air 
z.  e.  putrijied.  Can  be  found  witliin  the  vessels. 
Such  absurdities  were  not  forsseen  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Jon  Pringle's  curious  experiments 
on  Antiseptics,  so  he  gave  to  th*  living  fluids 
a  process  of  decomposition,  which  chemicaly 
considered,  is  not  practicable  during  the 
existence  of  the  vital  powers;  and  is  so 
incompatible  with  life,  that  it  implies  the 
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absurdity  of  lite  and  death  co-existing  in  one 
being. 

The  hospital  fever  being  the  worst  form  of 
the  camp  fever  described  by  Sir  J.  Pringle, 
and  that  m  hich  he  most  maturely  considered, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  indication  of  cure 
there  formed  on  the  hypotheses  by  which 
he  was  influenced  in  his  method,  were  funda- 
mental, and  even  if  not,  he  has  left  no  other  : 
leaving  hypothesis  therefore  to  its  fate,  it 
is  necessaiy  to  recur  to  reality  in  the  con- 
sideration of,  and  the  connection  of  causes 
preceding  and  attending  the  Synochus  Palu- 
dum,  otherwise  the  means  by  which  they 
were  to  be  counteracted  could  not  be  indi- 
cated. 

The  autumn  has  been  shewn  to  be  a  neutral 
season,  when,  the  operation  of  causes  in  acti- 
vity during  the  summer,  become  observable  in 
their  effects  :  the  preceding  summer  had  been 
cooler  than  seasonable,  and  wet,  probably  it 
was  the  evaporation  after  every  fall  of  rain 
which  was  not  compleated  before  the  next 
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ensued,  which  rendered  the  temperature  of  the 
summer  so  low,  that  the  grapes  fell  from  the 
viiles  unripe,  and  late  in  autumn;  and  ren- 
dered intermittents  epidemic  in  the  east  of 
England,  even  in  situations  little  infested 
with  them  before  :  these  causes  therefore  were 
epidemic,  and  probably  in  some  degree  opera- 
tive  on  all  the  troops  on  the  east  coast  before 
embarkation,  so  that  in  some  a  praedisposition 
•  existed  on  landing  in  Zealand. 

This  disease  is  described  by  Sir  J.  Pringle 
at  its  outset  to  be  as  characterised  by  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  Gall-sickness ;  and  when 
the  habits  of  British  soldiers  are  considered, 
and  their  consequent  diseases  in  climates 
hotter  than  their  own,  the  encreased  action 
of  the  liver,  and  the  necessarily  encreased 
secretion  of  of  bile,  must  be  admitted  as  an 
universal  consequence  of  their  habits,  and 
probably  in  many  cases  of  their  tempera- 
ments. 

Symptoms  of  bile  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
were  according  to  Sir  J.  Pringle,  the  early  and 
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urgent  symptoms  in  this  fever,  and  required 
immediate  attention  even  when  the  brain  was 
engaged;  to  cure  them,  the  young  practitoners 
taught  by  the  experience  of  others  in  hot 
climates,  always  assailed  those  symptoms  with 
calomel,  in  which  having  not  only  precedent 
to  guide  them,  but  present  relief  by  the  de- 
composition of  bile  when  present,  and  the 
cessation  of  all  the  attendant  symptoms  of 
bile  as  if  by  a  charm,  to  encourage  them;  this 
early  success  invited  the  farther  administration 
of  it,  untill  dyscracy  was  induced  by  its  ab- 
sorption and  chemical  operation  on  the  blood, 
by  which  they  so  effectualy  cured  all  bilious 
symptoms,  that  they  radicaly  exterminated 
the  very  components  of  bile,  substituting  a 
non-bilious  disease  Acholia,  with  anaemia, 
and  a  permanent  prsedisposition  or  febrile 
diathesis;  in  which  they  effected  still  farther 
by  mercury,  what  he  did  by  bleeding,  with 
this  difference  however  in  favor  of  his  practice, 
that  probably  in  his  patients  bile  and  its  com- 
ponents were  not  so  utterly  exterminated; 
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but  this  is  but  one,  and  the  bad  i5ide  of  thfe 
question. 

As  to  the  more  rational  and  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  judicious,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
trench  on  ground  already  so  well  occupied, 
and  by  more  competent  witnesses  and  prac- 
titioners; but  merely  to  preserve  the  necessary 
connection  in  my  narrative,  1  may  state  that 
where  calomel  had  been  given  to  correct  bile, 
and  evacuants  shortly  after  to  carry  it  off 
with  the  calomel,  and  bark  administered  in 
sufficient  quantity  while  the  stomach  was  yet 
well  enough  to  bear  it,  the  disease  concluded  ; 
and  the   patients  would    thenceforth  have 
continued  well  if  cir<;umstances  had  permitted, 
or  if  early  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
removal  from  the  influence  of  exciting  causes, 
as  had  been  impressively  inculcated  at  the 
time  by  cempetent  judges  there  present. 

To  the  perpetuation  of  causes  therefore  was 
the  perpetuation  of  fever  to  be  ascribed,  and 
hence  there  followed  a  continued  fever  of  four 
or  ^ve  relapses,  or  a  remittent  quotidian  or 
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double  tertian  of  two  or  more  months,  or  even 
a  tertian  of  quarter  of  a  year  as  I  saw  in  one 
instance  in  which  it  was  primary  in  Walcheren, 
and  continued  obstinately  at  Harwich,  and 
and  others  of  as  long  continuance  as  the  time 
of  the  expedition,  with  fastidious  stomach, 
ungovernable  diarrhaea,  delirium,  enteritis, 
peritonitis,  anaemia,  acholia,  ephidrosis  or 
rather  apocrisis,  strangury,  hydrocephalus, 
hydrothorax,  hydrocardia,  ascites,  leuco- 
phlegmatia,  scurvy  &c.  &c.  all  which  con- 
tinualy  followed  with  a  pertenacity  equal  to 
that  of  the  febrile  constitution. 

In  this  state  it  is  obvious  that  some  consi- 
deration was  required  before  medicine  could 
be  administered  of  any  kind,  or  with  any  in- 
tention, for  it  could  be  but  very  slowly  and 
cautiously  ascertained,  what  nature  could 
bear— or  what  energy  the  constitution  could 
put  forth  in  consequence? 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  therefore  to 
commence  on  principle,  and  "  to  consider 
"  the  state  of  the  patient,  if  his  diet  might 
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"  suffice  to  support  the  vis  vitse  through  the 
*'  extremity  of  disease,  or  if  not  duly  sus- 
*'  tained,  he  might  sink  under  the  efforts  to 
"  suppress  it;  "  Aph.  I.  9,  for  the  generality 
of  patients  (though  in  the  flower  of  their  age) 
were  so  reduced,  that  among  the  worst  were 
many  lads  not  twenty,  and  some  still  younger 
who  by  the  way  were  worst  of  all,  a  few  old 
men  excepted ;  so  that  when  with  Hippocrates 
we  consider  that  a  strict  regimen  is  prejudical 
even  in  health,  with  him  we  must  conclude 
that  in  the  circumstances  of  these  patients, 
"  the  sick  would  sink  under  low  diet,  and  be 
"  more  injured  by  it  than  by  a  more  full 
"  one.  "  Aph.  1.  5,  wherefore,  should  we  err 
in  this  by  such  precepts,  the  error  would  be  on 
the  right  side,  but  in  Aph.  I.  4,  the  great 
Preceptor  touches  still  more  pointedly  on  this 
subject,  asserting  that  "  low  and  strict  diet  in 
"  long  and  acute  diseases,  to  which  it  is  not 
"  suitable,  is  dangerous  "  and  condemns  ex- 
tremes only. 

The  first  indication  therefore  which  I 
venture  to  offer  is  truly  Hippocratic  viz. 
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To  support  the  vis  vitae  so  as  to  enable  the 
patient  to  bear  up  against  the  disease  and 
admit  of  remedies. 

2nd  To  remove  potential  stimuli  as  occa- 
sional causes  of  fever,  when  possible ;  when  not, 
to  abate  their  eftect  on  the  relative  morbid 
sensibility,  or  mobility  of  the  system. 

3rd  To  remove  the  pra^disponent  cause  (if 
there  be  one)  asthenia  or  imbecility  of  mind 
and  body,  and  so  provide  against  the  per- 
petuation of  fever,  and  the  operation  of  acci- 
dental causes  in  producing  relajjses. 

4th  To  remove  dyscrasy  consequent  on 
fever,  and  with  it  the  predisposing  cause  of  all 
the  parasitical  diseases  which  followed  fever. 

The  first  indication  embraces  the  dietetic 
part,  which  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for,  I  refer  to  Anaemia:  in 
the  practice  of  a  military  Hospital  though  res- 
trained to  cheap  species,  yet  there  is  ample 
room  for  improvement  if  due  attention  be 
paid,  as  was  fully  and  fortunately  for  the 
patients  demonstrated  by  the  attention  of  the 
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Inspector,  whose  entire  care  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  bestowed  on  the  administration 
of  the  diet,  and  by  which  ultimately  no 
clinical  Hospital  could  be  better  regulated. 

After  the  administration  of  diet,  it  next 
became  necessary  to  consider,  how  far  remedies 
might  with  safety  be  admitted  in  this  imbecile 
state  of  the  vis  vitse,  from  the  new  overpropor- 
tion  which  medicines  in  ordinary  doses  bore 
to  the  strength :  for  as  the  causes  of  Synochus 
Paludum  were  all  of  the  debilitating  kind,  so 
when  long  operative,  the  result  was  a  real 
diminution  of  force  in  the  vital  powers, 
and  a  consequent  potential  stimulation  on 
the  part  of  the  Nonnaturals,  in  which  case 
every  object  in  nature  became  stimulant  in 
excess,  the  organs  all  excited  to  encreased 
actions,  and  every  movement  maintained 
with  febrile  rapidity;  hence  the  fastidious 
stomach  bore  little  or  no  food,  drinks  though 
bland  and  demulcent  sate  uneasily  on  it, 
the  mildest  medicines  frequently  induced  tre- 
mor and  more  frequently  vomiting,  lenitives 
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operated  as  drastics,  every  sense  was  as  it  werd 
sore,  all  objects  unpleasant,  even  thought  or 
mental  rumination  was  painful  and  the  senses 
exasperated  by  the  universality  of  excitements, 
so  that  night  and  sleep  alone  produced  a  calm, 
and  though  morning  witnessed  a  remission  of 
these  uneasinesses,  the  scenes  and  transactions 
of  day  again  gradualy  excited  the  sensations 
and  functions,  untill  again  by  evening  the 
fever  attained  its  maximum  of  exacerbation, 
from  which  it  again  remitted  during  the  still- 
ness of  night:  but  if  by  any  chance  vomiting 
were  provoked  even  during  recovery,  the  fever 
ralapsed;   still   more  certainly  by  purging, 
therefore  both  remedies  were  rejected;  I  have 
seen  very  great  agitation  produced  by  five 
drops  of  tinct.  dig.  purp.  diluted  and  covered 
with  sugar. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  admitted  of 
vicissitudes  most  ungraciously,  a  blast  of  cool 
air  brought  on  rigor  and  the  consecutive 
stages  of  intermittent  paroxysms  ;  if  the  ward 
were  cooled  to  40°  Fahr.  every  symptom  o£ 
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deterioration  appeared  at  once,  with  catarrhal 
coughing,  diarrhoea,  dry  skin,  dropsy,  local 
congestions,  and  inflammations  &c.  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  a  temperature  of  32* 
would  have  killed  half  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  in  one  night,  whereas  above  44*  they 
recovered  steadily,  much  quicker  at  50" ;  but 
in  general  so  little  confidence  could  be  placed 
even  in  the  improving  state,  that  aromatic  and 
ammoniated  tinctures  were  always  keptathand, 
to  give  to  the  patients  on  the  first  sensation  of 
coldness  or  yawning ;  and  universal}^,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  was  necessarily  main- 
tained by  wine,  by  which  alone  the  greatest 
number  of  recoveries  was  effected. 

Though  the  efficacy  of  wine  is  so  univer- 
saly  admitted  in  febrile  debility  or  asthenia, 
the  experience  I  had  at  Harwich,  of  the  high 
advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  genuine 
wine  of  good  quality,  was  so  very  impressive, 
I  can  not  avoid  expressing  my  astonishment, 
that  physicians  can  consent  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  dye-stuffs,  and  astringent  tinctures. 
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as  M'ine-venders  commonly  sell,  nor  is  there  a 
greater  error  in  practice ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  faith  so  generaly  had  in  the  virtues  of 
old  Priest-port,  many  examples  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  it  is  not  orthodox ;  one 
however  for  its  excellence  may  suffice,  being 
at  once  both  notable  and  instructive,  it  is  that 
of  Cornaro  ( De  Samitate J  who  by  his  proper 
experience  of  an  hundred  years,  and  still 
perfectly  temperate  and  in  high  health,  de- 
clared, that  the  new  wine  of  the  vintage  of  the 
current  year,  when  perfectly  defecated,  re- 
newed his  strength  periodicaly  ;  and  that  as 
the  wine  advanced  in  age  with  the  year,  his 
vigor  declined  gradualy  untill  renovated  by 
that  of  the  succeeding  vintage ;  as  another 
century  has  not  produced  such  an  instance, 
this  demands  the  greater  consideration,  for 
as  wine  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  tartrite 
of  potassa  with  tartaric  in  excess,  the  two 
eminent  principles  being  free,  must  of  neces- 
sity by  long  digestion  in  a  close  vessel  and 
moderate  temperature,  effect  that  corabina- 
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tion  slowly,  which  in  a  more  elevated  tem- 
perature takes  pl;ice   rapidly ;   thus  will  a 
tartaric  saether   be  formed,   or  possibly  an 
acetic,  or  both,  wliich  are  perfectly  discerni- 
ble in  Burgundy,  in  good  Claret,  and  in  pure 
well  defecated  Port,  the  fragance  of  M'hicli 
spreads  abroad  as  soon  as  the  cork  is  drawn, 
and  witliout  which  quality  there  can  be  no 
good  wine ;   to  this  aethereal  principle  tlie 
volatility  of  which  no  cork  can  long  restrain, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic influence  of  this  cordial ;  qualities 
possessed  no  doubt  in  some  degree  by  Alcohol, 
but  then  the  narcotic  effect  is  so  much  greater 
than  persons  not  habituated  to  it  can  bear, 
it  can  not  be  safely  administered,  certainly 
not  with  a  vinous  effect,  untill  by  chemical 
combination  with  acid  it  is  olefied,  or  rendered 
vinous  or  anodyne  ;  as  we  have  it  exemplified 
in  the  combination  of  nitric  and  alcohol  in- 
stantly producing  J3ether,  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  being  even  too 
high  to  admit  of  the  admixture  safely,  but 
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no  doubt  it  might  be  effected  in  strong  vessels 
such  as  wine  casks  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  in  the  defecation  of  wine  ;  the  admirable 
effect  of  these  qualities  in  wine  are  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Hunter,  p.  32, 
cured  of  fever  by  this  remedy  only,  by  which 
his  pulse  was  lowered  thirty-two  beats  per 
minute  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  tone  uni- 
versaly  restored  to  the  system;  the  debilitated 
state  of  this  patient  it  is  to  be  observed  may 
be  farther  worth  attention,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  (provided  diarrhoea  and  delirium 
were  absent)  since  the  rule  adhered  to  in  this 
instance,  was  adhered  to  throughout  viz.  to 
preserve    the  natural  temperature  and  no 
higher  heat  by  wine  at  all  times,  but  parti- 
cularly at  time  of  rest  to  administer  as  much, 
as  would  enable  the   patient  without  in- 
ducing dangerous  debility  by  sleep,  to  bear 
an  anodyne,  otherwise  he  might  expire  un- 
perceived  by  night  as  several  had,  notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions. 

Our  soldiery  are  unfortunately  too  much 
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addicted  to  strong  drinks  to  be  easily  persua- 
ded to  make  free  use  of  weak  diluents  in  fever, 
and  I  have  frequently  known  them  to  refuse 
such,  even  when  thirst  was  urgent — if  insipid  ; 
I  had  no  means  of  conquering  this  obstinacy 
but  artifice,  and  for  this  purpose  1  caused  half 
the  allowance  of  wine  at  least  to  be  added  to 
barley  water,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
lemon  peel  or  some  cheap  aromatic,  which 
they  never  refused;  I  must  acknowledge  in 
extenuation  of  their  obstinacy,  that  I  never 
have  observed  the  sick  of  any  description 
dilute  freely  (unless  instinctively)  with  insipid 
drinks;  nor  if  they  would,  can  I  persuade 
myself  that  even  in  a  state  of  relative  debility 
absolute  non-stimulants  can  be  of  any  use, 
nor  that  they  can  excite  the  absorbents,  nor  be 
taken  into  the  blood-vessels  in  quantity,  since 
all  our  organs  from  habit  as  well  as  nature, 
have  acquired  an  artificial  necessity  for  sti- 
mulation, and  can  not  otherwise  be  excited; 
J  conclude  therefore  from  facts,  that  wine  or 
other  fermented  liquor  in  quantity  suited  to 
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habit  at  least,  is  even  necessary  to  dilution  if 
not  nutrition,  and  in  some  proportion  to  every 
constitution  in  fever  of  the  character  here 
described ;  and,  that  the  exhibition  of  it  may 
be  at  all  times  safely  regulated  by  attending  to 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  encreasing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  to  raise  or  lower  it,  of 
which  natural  degree  of  heat,  the  hand  of  a 
healthy  person  must  always  be  a  sufficiently 
good  thermoscope,  since  bodily  heat  is  a  fixed 
quantity  or  degree  in  every  climate. 

Between  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  wine  a 
very  remarkable  difference  was  observed,  the 
convalesents  for  CEConomy's  sake  were  generaly 
put  upon  spirits,  when  wine  was  no  longer 
necessary;  by  which  it  was  perceived,  that  the 
diuretic  effect  of  spirit  did  not  so  effectualy  re- 
lieve the  dysci-asy,  as  the  diaphoretic  of  wine ; 
and  this  they  observed  themselves,  and  always 
considered  it  a  misfortune  to  lose  their  wine. 

When  circumstances  rendered  other  reme- 
dies necessary,  or  advisable,  to  aid  natural 
movements  or  to  moderate  them  when  in 
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excess,  it  was  ever  to  be  preconsidered,  whether 
they  might  or  not  disturb  the  stomach  in  any 
degree,  so  as  to  render  the  support  of  the  vital 
powers  impossible,  by  hindering  digestion  or 
even  retention  of  food  or  drink. 

But  when  they  were  so  low  as  to  suppress 
necessary  exertions,  and  above  all  when  de- 
lirium concealed  the  natural  appetites  for 
food  and  drink,  there  was  the  most  urgent 
necessity  for  watching  the  operations  of  the 
vital  functions,  least  they  might  fail ;  and  to 
look  strictly  to  the  attendants,  who  when  they 
are  no  longer  solicited  by  the  calls  and  com- 
plaints of  the  sick,  may  unintentionaly  through 
multiplicity  of  business,  fprget  their  unfortu- 
nate patients ;  in  such  cases  when  they  can  not 
be  compelled  to  drink  a  sufficiency  of  liquid, 
much  less  to  take  any  solid  nutriment,  it  is 
expedient  to  cause  alimentary  glysters  to  be 
frequently  thrown  up  with  as  much  tincture 
of  opium  as  will  cause  their  retention,  en- 
creasing  the  quantity  if  quickly  returned;  nor 
is  this  an  easy  task  though  the  existence  of 
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the  individual  may  depend  on  it,  patients 
being  often  in  this  case  very  intractable,  and 
too  often  offensive  to  the  attendants,  so  that 
in  perpetual  delirium  there  is  no  safety  but 
in  doubling  the  number  of  servants  that  they 
may  succeed  in  turn,  and  this  even  at  the 
risque  of  the  less  dangerous  cases  being  neg- 
lected. 

One  omission  as  I  had  cause  to  regret,  so  I 
must  not  neglect  to  state  for  the  advantag^e 
of  those,  who  may  in  future  have  a  necessity 
to  exercise  these  unpleasant  offices  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  that  of  an  apparatus  for  injecting 
liquids  into  the  stomach,  that  is  a  long  flexible 
catheter  and  syringe  adapted  to  it,  such  as 
that  contained  in  the  cases  of  the  Humane 
Society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons, 
and  when  a  physician  of  any  considerable 
experience  considers,  how  many  patients  in 
a  large  hospital  though  cured  of  fever,  die 
of  debility,  and  how  suddenly  this  unsus- 
pected fate  may  follow  a  chance  evacuation 
by  stool  &c.  and  that  the  power  of  swallowing 
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is  one  of  the  first  of  the  natural  functions  which 
fails  in  debility,  and  how  many  have  been 
recovered  by  renewing  it  even  by  dangerous 
means,  it  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  no 
hospital,  nor  even  private  practitioner,  should 
be  without  an  apparatus  so  useful  and  im- 
portant, and  which  though  employed  in  prac- 
tice by  the  learned  Boerhaave  has  untill  of 
late '  been  wholy  l^lid  aside :  Another  of  the 
inventions  of  science,  laid  under  contribution 
by  that  celebrated  professor,  was  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thermometer  to  determine  the 
degree  of  febrile  heat,  and  which  was  re- 
peatedly recommended  by  him  in  his  lectures, 
however,  in  the  specific  fever  here  described  it 
admitted  of  no  useful  application,  for  even 
w  here  the  surface  was  hot,  dry,  and  stinging 
to  the  finger,  the  lowered  vis  vitge  did  not 
admit  of  cold  aflTusion  with  safety,  and  the 
few  experiments  which  my  ingenious  assistant 
made  at  the  instigation  of  another,  eflTectualy 
deterred  him  from  farther  repetitions  of  it ; 
while  partial  ablutions,   and  sometimes  the 


Lavatio  frigida  was  found  to  give  great  re- 
lief. 

Second  Indication  of  Cure. 

To  remove  potential  stimuli  as  occasional 
causes  of  fever,  when  possible  ;  when  not,  to 
abate  their  effect  on  the  relatively  morbid  sen- 
sibility^ or  mobility  of  the  system. 

The  theory  by  which  the  sensibility  has 
been  explained  to  be  relatively  morbid  or 
mobile^  of  necessity  admits  all  ordinary  ob- 
jects as  stimulants,  and  shews  the  separation 
of  them  from  influence  on  the  senses  to  be 
impracticable,  therefore,  and  as  the  very  con- 
tinuation of  life  renders  these  influences  ne- 
cessary to  its  maintenance,  no  alternative 
remains  but  to  diminish  by  Lenient  or  Calmant 
or  Antispasmodic,  or  Anodyne,  or  even  by 
Narcotic  remedies,  the  Relatively  Morbid  sen- 
sibility or  Mobility,  while  (as  this  relative 
excess  is  in  diminution)  the  active  or  motive 
power,  or  tone  is  encreasing,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  suitable  diet  and  wine^  if  not  of  tonic 
remedies. 
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As  the  effects  of  all  stimuli  as  occasional 
causes  may  be  seen  in  the  symptoms,  these 
must  be  recapitulated  in  succession. 

As  in  every  instance  of  rigor  when  severe, 
danger  was  at  hand  by  the  sudden  diminu- 
tion of  cerebral  or  vital  energy,  the  first 
attention  was  to  moderate  the  severity  of  it, 
which  always  (however  effected)  required  the 
combination  of  an  opiate  to  abate  the  mobi- 
lity with  warm  aromatics,  of  those  in  a  solid 
form  when  the  stomach  could  bear  it,Confectio 
Opiata  was  the  best,  in  half  a  drachm  for 
the  first  dose  to  be  repeated  if  not  effectual, 
encreasing  the  quantity  at  every  succeeding 
exhibition  of  it,  with  wine ;  in  this  manner 
tl^e  dose  has  been  encreased  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut  or  more,  for  weights  and  measures 
were  often  rendered  unnecessary,  by  a  prac- 
tical dexterity  at  dosing  medicines  in  the 
crowded  state  of  the  hospital,  and  urgency 
of  cases. 

The  confectio  aromatica  was  only  employed 
when  the  last  was  exhausted,  and  with  tincture 
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of  opium,  or  camphorated  tinct.  of  opium,  or 
with  pulv.  ipecac,  compositus,  and  sometimes 
with  scr.  fs.  of  ammonia  or  more. 

In  greater  debility  and  a  more  unsteady 
state  of  the  stomach,  mixtures  and  solutions 
were  preferred,  as  less  nauseous,  and  more  im- 
mediately operative,  as 

R.  misturae  camphoratae  uncias  sex. 

Sp.  ^theris  vitr.  comp. 

S.  ammoniae  comp  sing,  semiunciam. 

Tinct.  Opii  drachmas  duas. 

Sacchari  q.  s.  M.  et  tolerante  ventriculo,  in 
omni  quadrante  horse  cochleare  amplum  detur 
ad  calefactionem  usque. 

The  spiritus  ammoniae  was  often  found  un- 
pleasant, in  which  case  the  tinet.  opii  cam- 
phorata  was  substituted  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  part  of  the  tinct.  of  opium  omitted,  or 
the  tinct.  cinch,  comp.  with  tinct.  of  opium, 
and  frequently  tinct.  op.  camph.  et  sp.  setheris 
V.  c.  were  poured  into  aq.  menthae  pip.  and 
administered  instantly  with  sugar,  the  want 
of  syrup  which  was  withheld  from  motiveg 
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of  oeconomy  no  doubt  (though  there  was 
much  sugar  consumed  and  more  time)  ren, 
dered  these  extemporaneous  exhibitions  verj 
unnecessarily  troublesome,  and  even  distress- 
ing, as  the  medicine  could  not  be  taken  if  not 
covered  by  sugar,  and  the  patient  was  often 
in  extremity.  The  increase  of  dose  was  ne- 
cessary as  before  observed  in  every  succeeding 
paroxysm,  while  every  other  device  which 
could  be  invented  was  resorted  to,  that  the 
stomach  might  be  preserved  in  a  settled  state, 
as  epithegms  of  powdered  ginger  wetted  with 
camphorated  spirit  applied  to  the  prjecordia, 
or  the  parts  dry  cupped  and  stuped  with  sti- 
mulant mixtures,  or  a  hot  cloth  dipped  in 
tinct.  opii  camph.  laid  on,  and  emplastrum 
ladani  comp.  applied  permanentlj'^  after, 
or  some  rubefacient  liniment  frequently  re- 
newed, or  linim.  saponac.  with  tinct.  opii  &c. 
&,c,  the  effervescing  draught  was  found  too 
expensive  and  troublesome  to  prepare  much 
of  it  or  frequently ;  and  the  substitutes  as 
the  mineral  or  acetous  acids  and  alkaline 
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solutions,  were  too  ungrateful ;  whether  rigor 
was  to  be  counteracted  or  not,  most  of  these 
means  were  required  to  compose  the  stomach 
in  many  cases,  that  food  might  be  retained 
or  drink ;  and  if  to  this  costiveness  were  added, 
which  though  rarely  yet  sometimes  happened, 
a  common  glyster  was  administered  before 
bed  time,  that  in  fear  of  farther  disturbance 
from  it,  the  opiate  given  to  procure  sleep 
might  have  double  efficacy  in  quieting  the 
"bowels  also,  wherefore  a  second  dose  was 
always  ready  in  reserve,  if  the  first  should 
fail  to  produce  the  necessary  effect  in  two 
hours ;  but  if  watchfulness  or  headache  fore- 
boded a  restless  night,  the  head  was  embro- 
cated with  some  vaporific  liquid  as  a  mixture  of 
spirit  and  vinegar,  and  care  taken  by  applying 
hot  bricks  to  the  feet  if  cool,  or  by  some  equiva- 
lent device  to  warm  them  ;  always  observing 
to  maintain  the  bodily  heat  if  necessary,  and 
the  strength  of  the  pulse  by  some  pure  win© 
at  or  before  administering  the  opiate,  which 
concluded  the  operations  of  th«  night,  if 
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watchfulness,  violent  headache,  delirium,  or 
diarrhoea  did  not  ensue. 

If  by  these  and  similar  remedies  the  Rela- 
tively Morbid  Sensibility  were  so  far  sup- 
pressed, that  the  stomach  would  bear  remedies 
still  more  powerful  in  promoting  the  indi- 
cation, the  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement 
of  the  vital  functions  were  next  to  be  attended 
to,  and  their  consequences;  the  history  of 
symptoms  has  shewn,  that  the  continued  fever 
held  for  several  days  apparently  unabated, 
with  rapid  small  and  regular  pulse,  quick 
respiration,  stinging  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
skin  and  tongue  with  white  saburra  and 
thirst,  or  tongue  slightly  whitish  and  moist 
with  little  thirst,  diarrhoea  in  most  cases, 
agrypnia,  headache,  and  delirium ;  that  the 
natural  decline  of  the  exacerbation  of  this 
fever  whether  of  hours  or  of  days  continuance 
was  by  diaphoresis,  and  too  often  attended 
with  diarrhoea,  but  with  so  little  diuresis 
that  strangury  was  a  very  frequent  attendant 
of  the  solution  of  fever  ;  thus  far  instructed 
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by  nature,  it  was  not  difficult  to  follow  the 
track  so  legibly  marked  when  once  discovered, 
and  accordingly  the  pulv.  antimonialis,  pulv. 
Jacobi,  and  pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  were  gene- 
jaly  employed  to  promote  this  natural  reso- 
lution of  fever,  in  which  if  they  did  not  succeed 
conclusively,  they  very  frequently. induced  re- 
mission, and  ultimately  intermission,  in  which 
the  recurrence  of  fever  was  effectualy  pre- 
vented by  cinchona  &c. 

From  the  general  roughness  of  the  pulv.  an- 
timonialis, it  was  not  to  be  expected  it  would 
otherwise  operate  in  this  fever  than  as  a  drastic 
purgative,  a  very  common  effect  in  persons  of 
delicate  bowels,  and  though  by  combination 
and  more  subtile  division  it  might  be  rendered 
more  mild,  the  pulvis  Jacobi  so  perfectly 
suited  the  slippery  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  that  with  occasional  precautions  and 
attentions,  I  found  it  the  best  remedy 
the  oportunity  afforded  to  answer  the  inten- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  Cullen  gave  to  antimoniaU 
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the  quality  of  resolving  spasm;  but  with  this 
supposed  quality,  why  does  it  not  resolve  that 
evident   spasm   the  character   of  which  is 
manifest  ?  this  it  will  not  do ;  why  therefore  as- 
sume in  a  gratis  way  or  by  petitio  principii, 
that  there  is  a  latent  spasm  only  which  it  can 
cure,  since  this  is  in  opposition  to  matter  of 
fact ;  whereas  the  supposed  febrile  spasm  of  the 
capillaries  not  being  by  any  means  demon- 
strable, is  scarcel}^  to  be  considered  an  Ens  Ra- 
tionis,  is  therefore  very  suspicious  and  by  the 
shrewd  supporter  of  the  hypothesis — put  out  of 
sight:  but  as  antimony  (it  may  be  fairly  asser- 
ted) never  did  resolve  spasm  in  any  case  where 
its  presence  was  evident,  the  conclusion  must 
be — that  neither  is  it  in  this  doubtful  case  a 
relaxant:  wherefore  its  salutary  effect  in  fever 
remains  to  be  accounted  for,  by  very  different 
conclusions  from  the  facts  offered  in  evidence: 
the  pulvis  Jacobi  given  in  three  grain  doses  and 
at  such  intervals  as  not  to  nauseate,  and  also 
in  the  form  of  a  pill,  a  practice  I  found  current 
in  the  Hospital  and  of  much  importance,  as 
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the  solution  of  it  was  necessarily  so  gradual  it 
dilFused  slowly  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
so  that  probably  a  very  small  quantity  not  I 
apprehend  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  a 
grain  could  be  at  any  instant  operative,  untill 
the  whole  were  ultimately  liquidated;  and  thus 
by  not  dissohdng  in  the  fluids  quickly,  it  did 
not  flow  directly  out  of  the  stomach,  but  re- 
mained long  enough  to  induce  its  specific 
eflTect,  while  mixing  slowly  with  the  chyme  it 
was  absorbed,  and  communicated  its  virtues 
to  the  whole  of  the  circulating  fluids,  in- 
vigorating the  heart  and  arteries  which 
thenceforth  acted  more  strongly,  if  not  by 
perceptible  force  certainly  by  perceptible 
effect,  for  the  pulse  beat  more  slowly,  the 
circulation  was  restored  gradualy  in  parts 
where  it  had  been  so  languid  as  to  have  been 
imperceptible  before,  the  surface  was  restored 
to  its  universal  and  natural  warmth  and  soft- 
ness, and  perspiration  flowed  freely  where  there 
had  been  none,  the  tongue  became  moist,  and 
the  head  free  from  pain,  all  which  continued 
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without  loss  of  strength,  provided  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  fluids  &c.  were,  as  in  cases  of 
bodily  exertion  supplied  by  suitable  nutriment 
and  drink ;  if  not,  great  debility  ensued  and 
other  precarious  incidents  threatened,  for  if  by 
the  stimulation  of  the  emunctories  a  chance 
evacuation  (very  likely  to  be  profuse)  ensued, 
or  sleep  of  too  long  continuance  during  which 
sweat  might  flow  copiously  and  cold,  death 
might  have  been  the  consequence,  as  phy- 
sicians who  have  trusted  too  much  to  fortune, 
have  often  learned  from  the  administration 
of  this  remedy  in  Typhus ;  and  thus  I  have 
no  doubt,  patients  may  have  expired  at  Har- 
wich, and  probably  such  conclusion  would 
have  been  more  noticed,  if  the  number  of  at- 
tendants had  not  been  as  ample  as  the  occasion 
required:  such  being  the  c^ecis  of  this  celebrated 
remedy  in  curing  fever;  in  our  method  of  reason- 
ing it  becomes  necessary  to  go  back  to  causes. 

Borelli  was  probably  the  first  to  demon- 
strate,  that  the  source  or  proximate  cause 
of  fever  was  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  fluid 
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and  not  of  the  blood,  Boerhaave  first  clearly 
and  explicitly  set  down  Inertia  of  the  Cere- 
brum and  Cerebellum  as  the  proximate  cause, 
and  attributed  what  he  called  Lentor — that  is 
cessation  or  diminution  of  vitality  on  the  sur- 
face &c.  to  the  inertia  of  the  brain,  but  when 
he  had  thus  reasoned  up  to  inertia  in  the  sen- 
sorium,  though  he  has  described  the  congestion 
of  the  blood  which  has  deserted  the  surface 
and  retreated  to  the  interior,  he  confesses,  that 
it  must  be  by  a  stimulus  the  succeeding  ex- 
acerbation is  produced,  aad  declares,  "  ille 
"  est  optimus  medicus,  qui  stimulum  natum, 
"  sine  corporis  Isesione  potest  reddere  inertem,'* 
reciting  the  various  stimuli  which  excite  fever 
up  to  the  To  Theion  of  Hippocrates.  Cullen 
has  very  closely  followed  Boerhaave,  and 
translating  the  inertia  cerebri  into  diminished 
energy  of  the  brain,  conceives  it  also  to  be 
proximate,  and  that  the  exacerbation  is  re- 
action of  the  heart  and  arteries  though  debi- 
litated and  oppressed  also  by  congestion,  and 
calls  the  inertia  of  the  capillaries  of  the  surface 
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by  the  name  of  spasm,  which  being  resolved  

the  fever  is  cured ;  thus  has  he  most  unphi- 
losophicaly  set  down  two  causes  where  one 
was  sufficient ;  and  inconsiderately  made  one, 
the  internal  cause,  diminished  energy,  the  other, 
and  exterior  cause,  encreased energy,  i.  e.  spasm; 
that  a  fever  may  arise  from  spasm  on  the  sur- 
face or  superficial  capillaries,  as  from  the 
cold  bath,  can  not  be  denied  ;  but  here  is  no 
praedisposing  debility  or  diminished  energy 
rendering  reaction  weak,  for  the  spasm  or 
encreased  contraction  forces  the  blood  inward, 
and  the  strength  of  the  heart  and  arteries  as 
forcibly  propells  it  outward  in  turn;  hence 
in  asthenia  CuUen  calls  in  the  vis  medicatri.v  to 
produce  this  febrile  action,  as  Borelli  did  the 
spiritus  nervosus,  and  which  many  others  have 
done  also ;  and  what  is  this  vis  medicatrix 
but  another  word  for  stimulation  for  tone  &c. 
Brown  is  conceived  to  be  more  rational,  when 
rejecting  antient  terms,  he  considers  sensibility 
to  be  accumulated  during  the  diminished 
energy,  which  he  calls  Collapse ;  and  that  when 
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the  sensibilty  bursts  forth  from  its  oppressed 
state — encreased  action  or  fever  is  produced, 
which  having  debility  for  its  cause,  or  col- 
lapse, he  cures  by  restoring  tone  by  stimula- 
tion, i.  €.  by  the  vis  medicatrix  ;  but  he  has 
left  the  perpetuation  of  fever  unaccounted 
for,  in  which  he  is  much  less  rational 
than  Boerhaave  who  ascribes  it  to  stimulus, 
and  even  less  discerning  than  Borelli  who 
ascribes  it  to  the  nervous  fluid  irritating 
the  heart;  therefore,  fever  caused  by  de- 
bility as  a  praedisponent,  he  cures  as  for- 
merly by  supporting  the  vis  vitse,  so  that  all 
these  differences  are  only  in  terms ;  but  in 
fevers  of  encreased  force,  or  phlogistic,  or 
sthenic,  as  he  called  them,  he  has  reasoned 
right  by  admitting  with  Boerhaave,  that  the 
abstraction  of  stimuli  will  cure  fever ;  yet 
forgets  this  obvious  maxim  when  he  ap- 
proaches fever  in  asthenia  or  debility,  not, 
-  however,  altering  a  tittle  of  the  antient  prac- 
tice, though  he  has  kept  clear  of  the  most 
objectional  parts  of  CuUen's  theory,  Cullen 
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and  Brown  have  both  erred  in  continuing  the 
efiects  of  reaction  or  excitement,  far  beyond 
the  limits  in  time  and  power  which  by  pos- 
sibility they  can  attain,  and  therefore,  long 
after  the  cause  (according  to  their  theory)  had 
ceased  to  be  operative  ;  but  as  Cullen  was  an 
excellent  Clinicus,  he  bent  his  theory  to  suit 
his  practice  ;  and  Brown  who  studied  it  care- 
fuly,  had  discernment  enough  to  improve  it ; 
his  success  possibly  encouraged  Dr.  Fordyce 
to  that  extraordinary  dream,  which  neither 
improves  theory  nor  practice,  "  of  fever  pro- 
"  ceeding  ad  mjinilum^  if  only  initiated  by  any 
"  cause  for  he  more  than  insinuates,  that  it 
proceeds  without  critical  periods,  and  long 
after  its  cause  has  ceased  to  be  operative, 
therefore  infinitely  ;  but  as  he  had  perpetualy 
aimed  at  something  extraordinary,  and  even 
the  singularity  of  contradicting  received  doc- 
trines and  known  Laws  of  Nature,  so  in  this 
instance  of  Effect  without  a  cause,  he  could 
never  have  intended  any  more  than  simply  the 
astonishment  of  the  vulgar. 
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Having  attempted  to  harmonize  the  doc- 
trines of  such  able  professors,  my  hope  is  from 
the   few   remarks   I    have   offered  it  maj 
appear,  that  from  whatever  points  they  may 
have  taken  their  departure,  they  have  all  tra- 
veled to  the  same  goal,  nor  have  left  any  path 
unexplored ;  therefore  as  the   proofs  of  di- 
minished energy  of  the  brain  were  very  judi- 
ciously copied  from  Boerhaave  by  Cullen,  and 
improved  in  precision,  so  I  shall  borrow  from 
him  in  stating;  That  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever 
when  the  surface  may  be  cut,  punctured  or 
burned,  and   has  been  burned  to  the  bone 
without  pain,  the  sensibility  or  power  of  the 
sensorium  must  then  be  diminished  in  energy. 
That  when  the  heart  and  arteries  act  feebly 
and  almost   to  extinction,   this  other  vital 
function  is  greatly  debilitated  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  respiration  ;  but  both  from  the  want 
of  energy  in  the  brain  :  That  all  the  natural 
and  animal  functions  are  consequently  de- 
pressed or  partialy   suppressed,  the  blood 
having  retreated  from  the  cold  dense  and  in- 
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sensible  surface,  sores  dry  up,  wounds  do  not 
bleed,  and  this  from  the  imbecility  of  the 
arteries  both  deep  seated  and  capillary  ;  what 
stronger  proofs  can  be  required  that  the  ca- 
pillaries are  debilitated  ?  and  so  far  are  they 
from  possessing  any  spasmodic  power,  they 
are  often  nearly  and  sometimes  wholy  de- 
prived of  their  vitality  ;  in  this  state  therefore 
(like  all  inanimate  matter)  as  they  are  deprived 
of  vital  energy,  so  their  dead  force  or  elasticity 
is  no  longer  counteracted,  but  is  encreased 
or  restored  as  the  other  dies  away;  thus  there- 
fore the  living  body  no  longer  possesses  that 
entire  vital  faculty  attached  to  animal  and 
even  to  vegetable  life,  of  maintaining  an  equa- 
ble temperature,  called  in  the  former  animal 
heat,  and  in  every  climate  known  to  be  about 
97°  in  health  ;  but  as  inanimate  matter — part 
with  their  heat,  and  gradualy  cool  down  to  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects  ;  thus  evincing  that  they  are 
no  longer  influenced  by  the  internal  and  vital 
powers,  but  by  extrinsic  powers  only ;  whereas 
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by  an  increase  of  energy  in  the  vital  functions, 

Do 

the  animal  heat  is  raised  to  102  or  103  or  even 
higher, 

W  hen  the  vitality  has  been  lowered  as 
described,  Institutionists  have  stated  that  the 
hot  stage  of  fever,  or  reaction,  or  excitement, 
or  restoration  of  energy  may  be  produced,  by 
the  quantity  of  blood  accumulated  in  the  heart 
and  great  vessels;  forgetting  that  such  accu- 
mulation is  due  to  want  of  energy,  or  that  a 
nervous  stimulus  is  required  from  the  brain 
not  only  to  renew  a  vigorous  circulation — but 
febrile  increase  of  action  ;  and  whether  this  be 
by  the  escajDe  of  the  accumulated  sensibility, 
or  the  act  of  the  vis  medicatrix,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  Pons  asinorum  of  pathologists — 
and  a  broken  bridge  it  is;  for  as  this  renovated 
force,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  from  whatever 
stimulation  it  may  proceed,  can  not  act  per- 
petualy  without  perpetual  excitement,  be  this 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  ;  yet  as  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  however  rapidly  it  may  act,  that  as  de- 
bility preceded,  so  debility  must  succeed  this 
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erethism,  unless  there  be  infllammation  or  some 
other  local  cause  of  excitement — some  exertion 
in  the  brain ;  and  thus  do  the  observations  and 
reasoningsof  our  best  institutionistscome  to  the 
same  point  in  conclusion :  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  vital  powers  must  thenceforth  re- 
main below  the  levelof  healthy  sensibility, liav- 
ing  sunk  into  relatively  morbid  sensibility,  or 
mobility ;  by  which  abatement  or  subtraction 
of  power — all  the  nonnaturals — or  generaly  all 
mundane  objects — thenceforth  bear  the  pro- 
portion of  relative  or  potential  stimulants  to 
the  senses, by  which,  fever  is  maintained  untill 
tone  be  restored  to  the  system,  or  untill  the 
sensibility  be  dulled  so  far  as  to  produce  a 
balance  between  stimulation  and  sensation  as 
in  health:  and  thus  the  deficiency  in  the  pre- 
ceding theories  is  supplied. 

There  are  obviously  two  methods  of  effect- 
ing this  balance  ;  first  giving  tone  to  the  de- 
bilitated system:  second  suppressing  the 
morbid  relation  of  sensibility  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects. 
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To  compass  the  purport  of  the  former  of  these 
corollaries,  cold  baths,  cinchona;  croton  casca-» 
rilla,  angustura^  columbo,  bitter  arOmatics,  al- 
cohol, M'ine,  antimony,  zinCj  mineral  acids,  am- 
monia &c.  or  generaly,  mineral,  animal,  and 
vegetable  stimulants  cure  fevei*,  provided  their 
stimulation  be  so  methodized,  as  that  by  an 
alternate  and  periodical  interposition  of  the 
means  determined  on  by  the  second  corollary, 
the  accelerated  force  excited  by  stimulants  be 
allayed  again  by  sedatives,  during  an  interval 
sufficient  to  give  rest  to  the  animal  and  natural 
functions,  and  so  induce  a  renewal  of  their 
natural  actions,  analagous  to  the  alternation  of 
motion  and  rest  in  health ;  thus  regulated,  dll 
such  febrifuges  (so  called)  are  rationaly  to  be 
considered — tonics;  and  notwithstanding  the 
egotism  of  modern  writers — ^were  so  employed 
by  our  ancestors. 

The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
Willis's  (de  Delirio  &c.  C.  X.)  cured  fever  by 
cold  bath,  and  there  is  not  on  record  another 
instance  so  curious  and  instructive  as  that  of 
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the  woman  he  put  to  swim  in  the  river  for  ^nore 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  night. 

It  is  above  a  century  since  Dr.  Baynard 
cured  himself  of  fever  by  the  cold  bath,  and 
by  a  much  bolder  experiment  though  not  with 
more  judgment  than  Dr.  Wright  has  more 
recently  done,  as  the  latter  proportioned  the 
application  to  the  climate,  which  being  much 
warmer  than  ours,  the  relative  sensibility 
was  consequently  greater,  and  a  bath  less  cold 
had  an  effect  as  powerful  as  a  colder  one 
here. 

The  North  American  Indians  have  been 
known  to  practise  cold  bathing  as  described 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Pensylvaniae,  for  the 
cure  of  fever,  and  for  as  many  centuries  as  we 
have  been  acquainted  with  them. 

That  there  have  been  other  tonic  remedies 
full  as  efficacious  in  fever  as  the  modern  spe- 
cifics, can  not  be  doubted ;  Riverius  either 
invented  the  real,  or  one  so  near  the  pulvis 
Jacobi,  that  the  Arcanum  River  it  is  held  by 
very  judicious  physician*  to  be  the  original 
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of  the  Jacobus ;  unfortunately  the  Father  of 
Medicine,  notwithstanding  the  venerable  proof 
of  liberality  and  humanity  he  has  left  to 
posterity  in  his  oath,  and  that  his  practice 
every  where  squared  with  his  precepts,  gave 
Riverius  the  example;  but  Riverius  did  not, 
like  Hippocrates,  allow  his  arcanum  to  die 
with  him,  he  published  it  himself,  little  ap- 
prehensive that  he  was  leaving  his  orphan  to 
the  churlish  adoption  of  Dr.  James ;   as  for 
my  part  though  I  have  so  frequently  employed 
James's  powder  in  fever,  yet  I  have  much 
oftener  confided  in  the  calx  carefuly  mixed 
M'ith  a  very  small  proportion  of  tartrite  of  an- 
timony,  and  ever  observed  the  identity  of 
these  remedies  in  that  of  their  effects,  so  that 
when  I  consider  this  practice  to  have  been 
as  well  known  to  the  profound  Stahl,  I  only 
wonder  at  the  simplicity  of  society,  in  con- 
tributing  to  make  a  secret  of  the  Jacobus  by 
consent,  while  they  have  the  identical  remedy 
or  one  full  as  efficacious  and  gentle  in  their 
hands;  it  must  therefore  be  the  admiration 
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of  mystery  only  which  catches,  not  that  of 
public  utility. 

I  have  ever  found  tartar  emetic  in  cool  cli- 
mates and  seasons  a  better  medicine  in  adults, 
when  carefully  managed  than  the  Jacobus ; 
and  in  hot  climates  have  had  many  oportu- 
nities  of  giving  it  with  advantage ;  nor  with 
due  precaution  need  the  prac  j  ioner  be  over-p 
apprehensive  of  its  effects  in  any  climate,  in 
minute  doses  when  carefuly  rubbed  with  the 
calx,  if  the  liver  be  sound,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  free  from  bile,  and  neither  nausea 
nor  singultus  present. 

All  the  foregoing  matters  of  experience 
being  duly  considered,  I  by  no  means  conceive 
I  am  unwarranted  in  concluding,  that  anti- 
mony is— ^in  a  certain  and  known  state  of  pre- 
paration and  dose — a  Tonic.  I  have  even 
tried  it  in  Hectic,  and  found  it  abate  fever  and 
produce  material  amendment,  if  by  main- 
taining the  vis  vitse,  the  discrasy  were  coun- 
teracted by  suitable  diet  and  regimen ;  but 
^otwithstanding  my  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
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of  this  remedy,  I  should  count  myself  the 
author  of  great  mischief,  were  I  to  omit 
warning  the  inexperienced  from  the  free  use 
of  antimonials  in  any  form,  in  the  last  in- 
stance I  have  quoted  ;  for  if  careful  and  ma- 
ture precaution  be  not  taken,  against  the 
evacuant  and  consequent  debilitating  effect 
of  an  over  proportion  in  the  dose  &c.  the  life  of 
the  patient  is  put  in  imminent  danger. 

Of  the  pulvis  Ipecacuanhae  compositus  as  a 
remedy  answering  the  second  indication  of  cure 
in  this  fever,  I  regret  1  had  not  greater  experi- 
ence, though  I  had  heretofore  employed  it  freely 
in  the  intermittents  of  North  America  ;  here  I 
prescribed  it  occasionaly  only,  and  with  the 
sole  intention  of  promoting  diaphoresis,  though 
it  would  appear  to  be  particularly  indicated 
in  this,  which  is  the  Lymphatic  fever  of  Syl- 
vius ;  yet  if  the  matter  be  maturely  weighed 
it  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  the  purpose, 
for  it  does  not  possess  the  tonic  quality  of 
antimony,  and  can  not  restore  the  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  organs;  it  therefore  is  no  more  than 
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palliative,  the  other  is  curative  ;  vi^hile  the  ad. 
vantage  of  the  combination  of  opium  may  be 
obtained  as  easily  as  in  the  pulv.  Ipecac,  comp. 
yet  even  so,  I  have  not  found  that  it  cures 
fever  of  debility  and  consequent  morbid  sen- 
sibility,  with  that  certainty  which  antimony 
singly  does ;  nor  does  it  open  the  emunctories, 
nor  discharge  irritating  retenta  as  antimony 
does,  and  by  which,  from  the  direct  removal 
of  stimuli  great  relief  is  often  procured. 

As  to  dosing  of  medicines,  regard  being  al- 
ways had  at  the  first  to  the  mobility  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  were  repeated  after,  as  often  as  might 
be  without  disordering  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines: the  pulv.  Jacobi  was  given  at  from  three 
to  four  hours  interval,  so  that  generaly  three 
doses  were  the  daily  amount,  and  commonly 
were  as  many  as  could  be  borne ;  the  effect 
was  to  bathe  the  whole  surface  with  a  warm 
perspiration;  when  it  failed  of  this,  thepulvis 
Ipecac,  comp.  was  substituted,  or  even  if  the 
Jacobus  produced  a  loose  stool,  or  when  (as 
in  diarrhoea)  the  pulv.  Jacobi  could  not  be 
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ventured  on  ;  in  tliese  circumstances  the  warm 
bath  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  relieving 
general  uneasiness,  producing  softness  of  the 
skin,   removing  stinging  heat,  and  even  de^ 
lirium,  nor  do  I  recollect  a  more  remarkable 
cure  of  fever  with  perpetual  delirium  than  by 
warm  bath ;  though  the  patient  died  after  of 
hydrocardia,  which  he  laboured  under  at  the 
time  unsuspected,  his  pulse  remarkably  quick, 
small  and  regular  to  the  last. 

Since  the  publication  of  Glaubers  Tractacus 
entitled  Salus  Batavorum  per  mare  currentium, 
the  mineral  acids  have  been  employed  in  the 
cure  of  fever ;  he  particularly  recommended 
them  in  the  fevers  of  the  Guinea  Coast :  Syden- 
ham cured  cholera  as  at  present  it  is  cured  in 
America,  by  spiritus  vitrioli  per  campanam; 
Boerhaave  used  all  the  mineral  acids,  but  the 
muriatic  in  preference,  in  bilious  fevers  and 
in  those  he  considered   scorbutic,  and  de- 
pended much  on  them  as  correctors  of  what 
he  considered  acrid  or  putrid  bile;. he  also 
fumigated  the  wards  of  his  hospital  with  nitre 
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and  sea  salt,  expelling  their  acids  by  lieat ; 
the  same  means  had  been  employed  at  Leyden 
during  the  plague,  by  throwing  vinegar  on  de- 
flagrating sulphur  and  nitre,  and  found  very 
eflTectual  in  preventing  the  spreading  of  in- 
fection.   The  mineral  acids  have  been  lately 
called  into  more  general  use,  and  no  doubt 
with  considerable  advantage  ;  in  bilious  re- 
mittent whether  refrigerant  or  not  they  fre- 
quently relieve  ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes  in  other  fevers,  they  may  be  refrigerant 
also  and  at  the  same  time  tonic  :  I  employed 
them  abundantly  for  some  time  in  the  sick 
of  Harwich,  and  found  in  some  cases  of  fever 
when  I  employed  them  as  febrifuges,  the  pulse 
and  heat  abated  though  not  permanently;  I 
tried  camphor  in  the  same  patients  and  with 
the  same  intention,  and  experienced  greater 
relief  from  it  than  from  the  muriatic,  though  in 
small  doses,  but  with  this  material  difference, 
that  with  one  I  could  be  free— with  the  other 
not ;  but  as  from  the  muriatic,  I  expected  no 
permanent  good  unless  bile  were  present,  I 
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carried  my  experiment  no  farther,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  beyond  the  bilious  state  of  fevers 
acids  have  much  influence,  unless  they  prove^ 
diuretic  which  in  fevers  of  hot  climates  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  as  perspiration  is  in  these 
frequently  too  profuse  ;  even  in  the  fevers  of 
Vi,  alcheren  in  Harwich  and  which  were  cured 
by  perspiration,  strangury  from  excessive 
evacuation  of  serous  fluids  was  very  frequent, 
sometimes  every  fever  patient  in  a  vvard  and 
even  the  convalescents  were  affected  with  it; 
nor  did  acids,  nor  camphor,  nor  sp.  setheris 
nitrosi  more  than  appease  it  a  little  in  general, 
in  the  worst  cases  not  at  all,  in  one  very  dis- 
tressing case  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Lafl?aa  tinct. 
ferri  muriati  produced  present  relief;  this 
symptom  equaly  attended  diarrhoea,  and  evi- 
dently admitted  of  no  permanent  abatement 
but  by  diuretics  which  diminish  the  perspira- 
tion and  encrease  the  flow  of  urine — with  dilu- 
ents ;  from  which  it  must  be  apparent  that 
acids  in  hot  climates,  if  they  check  perspira- 
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tion  render  the  fluids  more  aqueous  and  are 
indirectly  diluents. 

As  to  the  symptom — strangury,  my  far- 
ther attempts  to  cure  it  were  necessarily  li- 
mited, or  I  would  have  employed  arbutus  Uva 
ursi,  I  enquired  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
Physalis  Alkekengi  and  did  not  find  it  ;  hy- 
osciamus  niger  and  opium,  the  latter  in  case 
of  diarrhcea  were  therefore  to  he  chiefly  trusted 
to ;  I  conceive  however  cerussa  acetata  to  be 
preferable  to  either,  but  the  prejudices  then 
afloat  in  consequence  of  my  administering  it  in 
a  case  I  considered  purely  topical,  compelled 
me  to  lay  it  aside,  but  were  this  symptom 
dangerous  I  would  not  so  readily  have  aban- 
doned this  refuge. 

The  repeated  examples  of  the  several 
emunctories  and  excretions  relieving  each 
other,  by  substituting  one  evacuation  for 
another  when  suppressed,  left  no  doubt  that 
diaphoresis,  diuresis,  and  di^irrhoea  were  all 
curative  in  this  fever;  but  the  uncertainty 
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of  relief  from  the  second,  and  the  debilitating 
etTects  of  the  last  with  its  incontroulable  ob- 
stinacy, rendered  their  use  unpropitious ;  in 
stronger  patients  and  at  an  earlier  time  of 
the  disease,  this  method  would  have  suc- 
ceeded :  for  when  at  the  ultimate  debarkation 
of  sick  at  Harwich,  a  number  of  patients  of 
the  ordinary  description,  such  as  were  at  all 
other  debarkations  transmitted  to  other  hos- 
pitals or  barracks,  were  finalj  permitted  to 
remain,  we  felt  nothing  less  than  astonish- 
ment at  the  facility  of  their  recovery  by  such 
means. 

In  the  dyscrasy  which  probably  perpetuated 
remittent  fever,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
debility  of  the  patients  sutficiently  accounts 
for  the  difficulty  of  curing  this,  or  preventing 
relapses  ;  Dr.  Hay  had  a  patient  who  was  re- 
lieved from  the  urgent  symptoms  of  dropsy 
by  diarrhoea,  for  this,  and  for  experiment 
sake,  he  temporized  long  with  the  supposed 
salutary  evacuation,  allowing  dropsy  to  sub- 
side and  then  renewing  it  by  turns  as  the 
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diarrhoea  flowed  or  was  moderated,  untill  de- 
bility at  length  obliged  him  to  abandon  this 
spontaneous,  thougli  ineffectual  palliative,  and 
have  recourse  to  diuretics  before  it  mijrht  be 
too  late. 

The  Third  Indication  of  Cure  is 

To  remove  the  predisponent  cause,  when 
there  is  one,  and  thus  provide  against  the  per- 
petuation or  renewal  of  fever  by  accidental 
causes. 

The  primary  or  Bilious  Remittent  of  Wal, 
cheren,  has  been  considered  so  far  as  to  keep 
up  a  connection  in  the  history  of  the  Endemic. 

The  perpetuation  of  this  fever  and  its 
change  of  character,  has  at  least  been  at- 
tempted to  be  accounted  for,  and  Indications 
formed  on  inductions  from  the  phaenomena ; 
and  to  these  the  Method  of  Cure  has  been 
adapted. 

The  causes  of  relapse  were  twofold,  a  con- 
stitutional dyscracy  as  before  proved,  and 
secondary  causes  or  symptoms  resulting  from 
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this  dyscrasy,  the  inveteracy  of  which  caused 
abundant  trouble  and  great  mortality. 

The  symptoms  which  were  most  urgent  were 
diarrhoea  andd«lirium. 

In  the  preceding  method  of  cure,  the  fever 
is  supposed  to  terminate  as  a  continued  or 
continent  one  ;  but  when  it  obeyed  a  regular 
periodical  exacerbation  followed  by  a  re- 
mission, though  the  remissions  were  known 
to  lengthen  and  become  less  febrile  after  everr 
paroxysm,  yet  the  morbid  sensibility  conti- 
nued as  if  with  lessening  security  to  the  pa- 
tient, in  so  much  that  cinchona  and  other 
ungrateful  remedies  could  not  be  borne 
on  the  mobile  stomach ;  it  only  remained 
to  pursue  the  method  of  cure  laid  down  for 
Continent  Fever,  untill  a  fair  remission  per- 
mitted the  retention  of  some  tonic,  which 
might  at  once  restore  healthy  tone  to  the 
system. 

This  practice  makes  directly  against  that 
of  the  venerable  Sydenham,  who,  the  more 
febrile  the  interval  was,  gave  the  more  Cin- 
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chona,  even  to  an  ounce  and  half,  by  which 
he  put  off  the  fever,  or  restored  the  healthy 
equilibrium  of  sensibility  or  tone  ;  Prosper 
Alpinus  by  the  same  use  of  Croton  Elutheria 
cured  remittent  in  Egypt ;  Cleghorn  succeed- 
ed by  Cinchona  thus  administered  in  Minorca, 
and  Pringle  in  Brabant ;  that  this  practice 
never  succeeded  in  the  advanced  state  of  re- 
mittent in  Harwich  I  wont  assert,  that  it  ge- 
nerally failed  of  success  1  am  certain  ;  and 
yet  I  am  fully  convinced  it  did  succeed  in  the 
early  state  at  Walcheren ;  the  mobility  of 
stomach  and  intestines,  therefore,  effectualy 
prevented  this  issue  in  the  advanced  state, 
and  the  astringency  (when  it  did  succeed)  ge- 
neraly  induced  dropsy  internal  and  mortal, 
or  external  commonly  curable. 

The  epidemic  of  1678  in  which  Sydenham 
gave  such  quantities  of  bark  with  success,  was 
a  primary  intermittent,  as  1  believe  all  bilious 
fevers  are  radicaly,  and  therefore  when  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  freed  from  bile,  may 
be  safely  treated  as  intermittents ;   this  is 
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universaly  true  of  the  fevers  of  North  America, 
and  even  of  the  Tritseophyes  of  the  tropics ;  but 
very  different  was  the  Quotidiana  continua  or 
Double  Tertian  of  Walcheren,  which  was  exa- 
cerbated by  this  remedy  and  by  most  others 
employed  on  such  occasions:  Of  the  other  tonics 
the  Hospital  afforded,  angustura,  croton  eleu- 
theria  and  Colombo,  the  cascarilla  though  in 
my  opinon  much  preferable  to  cinchona  could 
not  be  procured  in  powder,  though  abundantly 
supplied;  when  the  angustura  was  employed, 
an  epithegm  was  applied  to  the  stomach  pre- 
viously, and  the  doses  administered  as  often  as 
could  be  borne,  as  a  drachm  with  some  capsi- 
cum, or  two  scruples  every  two  hours  in  wine, 
untill  the  time  of  the  quotidian  exacerbation 
passed  without  uneasiness;  after  which  sleep 
was  permitted,  taking  strong  broth  when  the 
appetite  might  permit;  sometimes  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  was  added,  or  some  diuretic 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  as  the   acetate  of 
potass,  carbonate  of  potass  &c.  the  doses  were 
few  but  repeated  for  some  days  and  then  a 
chalybeate  administered. 
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Both  aiigustura  and  Colombo  were  also 
found  yery  useful  in  restoring  the  state  of  the 
stomacli,  when  given  in  decoction,  as  well  as 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  paroxysm. 

The  chalybeate  I  employed  was  the  carbonas 
ferri  of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  remedy  in  which  the  iron  is  in  most 
minute  division,  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  prevent  the  carbonate  from  pre- 
cipitating, therefore  I  take  a  drachm  and  half, 
dissolve  it  and  decompose  the  solution  by 
d-ropping  in  the  alkaline  solution,  I  then  allow 
the  precipitate  to  subside  half  way  only — when 
1  decant  off  as  much  water  as  I  can,  i  add  fresh 
water  and  wash  it  a  few  times  in  the  same 
manner,  lastly  I  permit  the  carbonate  to  sub- 
side to  within  an  inch  nearly  of  the  bottom, 
when  I  decant  conclusively  and  add  the  wine 
with  powdered  pimento  and  sugar,  this  gives 
half  a  drachm  to  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  is 
sufficiently  agreeable,  and  is  never  refused 
by  the  patients  ;  while  by  this  process  (the 
carbonate  never   havinij   precipitated)  is  so 
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exceedingly  subtile,  the  particles  are  easily  sus- 
pended in  mixture. 

1  had  electuaries  formed  of  confectio  opiata 
and  ferrum  tartarisatum,  and  of  confectio  aro- 
matica  and  the  same,  these  were  given  freely 
to  the  convalescents. 

Aromatics  of  some  species  or  other  were 
perpetualy  administered,  for  they  promoted 
diaphoresis,  diuresis,  and  digestion  of  food, 
while  they  abated  diarrhoea  by  the  cure  of 
griping  and  flatulence,  and  promoted  the  re- 
covery of  tone  in  the  semi-tympanic  intes- 
tines, but  being  themselves  digested  it  became 
necessary  to  renew  them  perpetualy,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  effect,  therefore  they  were  given 
in  medicine  and  in  diet,  and  the  cheaper  spe- 
cies supplied  for  cookery,  and  in  the  wards 
also  for  seasoning  the  food. 

W  hen  diarrhoea  became  so  severe  as  that  the 
stomach  and  whole  system  sympathized,  food 
and  drink  frequently  produced  nausea,  the 
skin  became  dry,  and  the  tongue — though 
white,  and  after  some  time  the  belly  tense, 
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than  which  a  worse  symptom  could  not  be  in 
fever,  especialy  if  delirium  supervened,  for 
the  intestines  were  serai-tympanitic  and  often 
inflamed,  and  yet  this  last  circumstance  was 
seldom  detected  untill  death. 

At  the  outset,  opium  and  astringents  were 
freely  administered  in  this  diarrhoea,  so  that 
we  quickly  ran  through  our  stock,  and  had  re- 
course in  turn  to  every  medicine  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  hospital,  and  found  that  of 
the  whole,  camphorated  tinct.  of  opium  gave 
greatest  relief;  and  in  failure  of  this,  camphor 
and  opium  in  a  pill,  but  if  not  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary  to  produce  quiet  if  not  sleep, 
they  were  of  no  use  ;  I  have  known  a  patient  to 
take  several  ounces  of  the  tincture  in  one  night 
with  great  advantage,  and  among  the  worst 
were  some  patients  who  could  not  be  per- 
•uaded  they  could  live  without  it ;  nor  did  the 
means  in  my  power  afford  any  substitute 
which  the  patients  would  take,  or  when  tried 
had  nearly  equal  effect,  not  excepting  the 
pill,  though  next  in  efficacy. 
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From  the  ample  experience  I  had  of  astrin- 
gents, I  was  fully  satisfied  they  were  of  no 
efficacy  in  this  diarrhoea,  the  disease  was  out  of 
their  reach,  and  they  flowed  through  the  open 
intestines  nearly  as  quick  as  the  ordinary  drink, 
nor  was  it  until!  I  was  fully  convinced,  that  a 
seroujs  dyscrasy  rendered  some  open  emunc- 
tory  necessary  to  prevent  dropsy — and  even 
suftbcation,  that  I  bethought  me  of  Dr.  Mose- 
ley's  nauseating  vitriolic  mixture,  but  as  he 
had  strong  men  to  deal  with,  and  mine  were 
shadows,  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all  ideas  of 
such  a  composition,  and  content  myself  with 
pulv.  ipecac,  comp.    I  had  ample  cause  there- 
fore to  regret  the  want  of  a  fundamental  indi- 
cation of  cure  at  an  early  time  of  my  attend- 
ance, for  when  instructed,  it  was  by  every 
concurring  circumstance  of  labour,  care,  and 
dear-bought  experience  ;   and  where  was  it  to 
be  learned  ?  Had  I  been  present  at  any  of  the 
epidemics  or  endemics  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
might  there  have  followed  up  the  facts  I  had 
detected  several  years  before,  in  the  dissection 
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of  the  Valetudinarians  who  returned  from  St. 
Domingo;  but  wanting  such  experience,  where 
could  I  have  learned  but  at  Harwich  or  Deal, 
that  anaemia  was  produced  by  remittent ;  nor 
untill  that  discovery  could  I  account  for  Dr. 
Moseley's  success  in  curing  dysentery  or  ra- 
ther diarrhoea  by  sudorifics,  nor  conceive  why 
I  myself  had  not  similar  success,  wlien  it  was 
customary  to  give  ipecacuanha  and  opium  to 
procure  rest  in  dysentery,  nor  even  when  I 
repeated  his  experiment  in  private  practice. 

Another  useful  fact  I  learned  also  from  treat- 
ing this  febrile  diarrhoea  was,  that  bitters  were 
among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  ;  as  when 
Acholia  attended  they  prevented  fermentation 
of  the  food,  borborygmi  and  flatulence,  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  a  tincture  or  even  infusion 
of  cascarilla  proves  highly  serviceable  in  this 
state  of  diarrhoea  though  not  in  any  other;  so 
of  tinct.  aloes  with  tinct.  serpentarise,  and  other 
similar  mixtures.  On  this  principle  ox-gall 
might  be  considered  an  useful  remedy,  and 
answering  the  indication  of  cure  founded  on 
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tlie  nature  of  the  case,  but  former  experience 
had  instructed  me  that  it  is  among-  the  most 
nauseous  emetics,  so  I  did  not  dare  to  try  it, 
however  if  forced  up  by  way  of  glyster  it  by 
possibility  might  be  of  use. 

hen  diarrhoea  could  not  be  relieved  by  any 
of  the  foregoing  means,  it  became  colliquative 
if  fever  did  not  kill ;  or  ended  in  lientry,  of 
which  a  few  cases  occurred  so  extenuated,  that 
the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  could  be  seen  to  raise 
the  bed-cloaths  as  the  patient  lay  on  his  back, 
the  skin  being  as  dry  as  parchment  and  quite 
brown ;  yet  among  the  hundreds  admitted,  not 
one  case  of  marasmus  appeared. 

If  in  this  dj^scrasy  the  redundance  of  serous 
fluid  passing  by  ephidrosis  or  rather  ajiocrisis 
were  suddenly  checked,  diarrhoea  followed ; 
the  danger  however  was  remote  and  even 
doubtful  in  this  case,  compared  to  the  imminent 
fatality  of  a  sudden  determination — inflam- 
matory to  any  part,  as  tlie  brain,  pericardium 
&c.  in  the  former  case — diaphoresis  supplied 
a  vicarial  drain,  in  the  latter — the  accumu« 
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lated  fluid  fi-equently  could  not  be  elimi- 
nated, too  often — was  not  perceived  to  be 
confined, 

A  catarrhal  affection  has  been  brought  on 
by  a  cold  night,  and  neglect  of  keeping  a  fire 
lighting  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  45" 
or  50  by  which  every  patient  in  the  ward  has 
been  affected,  in  which  the  cough  and  expec- 
toration of  frothy  serum  was  perpetual,  and 
sleiep  dangerous  for  fear  of  suffocation ;  in  one 
whose  lungs  were  so  full  of  liquid  as  to  be 
probably  anasarcous,  the  dyspnoea  was  very 
distressing,  and  after  some«  hours,  blood  was 
expectorated  to  a  considerable  amount,  yet  a 
full  dose  of  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  with  wine, 
soon  relieved  every  symptom,  and  with  a  flan- 
nel shirt  he  recovered  well,  no  trace  remain- 
ing nor  any  secondary  symptom  in  conse- 
quence, but  strangury;  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  anaemia  was  present. 

That  there  should  be  no  confusion  in  the 
history  of  febrile  diarrhoea,  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  though  incident  to  anaemia,  this 
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was  confined  to  a  late  period  of  fever,  so  late 
that  it  is  not  common  any  fever  should  at- 
tain to  it ;  and  that  it  therefore  differs  toto 
cceIo  from  those   incipient  evacuations,  or 
overflow  of  the  healthy  but  redundant  secre- 
tions of  alimentary  retenta — by  vomiting — by 
diaphoresis  or   by  diarrhcea  vt^hich  (always 
salutary  efforts  of  nature)  were  only  dangerous 
from  the  late  time  of  the  disease  in  which  they 
occurred,  for  in  the  early  stage  they  are  al- 
ways curative,  and  not  only  attend  the  reso- 
lution of  fever,  but  of  every  paroxysm  which 
terminates  with  remission  or  intermission  ;  in 
the  late  stage  of  fever  they  encreased  debility, 
and  yet  it  has  been  shewn  that  when  anaemia 
has  been  produced,  some  one  of  them  must  be 
resorted  to;   the  choice  therefore  is  easily 
made  :  how  fearfully  purging  is  to  be  avoided 
in  anaemia  febrisequa,  is  still  more  strikingly 
exemplified  after  scarlatina,  and  after  variolge 
confluentes,  which  decompose  the  blood  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  febrile  process,  and 
yet  such  is  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudice,  that 
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not  a  day  passes  that  some  victim  is  not  sa- 
crificed to  the  notion  of  purging  off  the  dregs 
of  disease  ;  the  detection  of  anaemia  therefore 
as  a  consequence  of  fever,  and  the  danger  of 
purgation  in  this  dyscrasy,  will  it  is  hoped 
procure  assent  to  these  causes  of  proscribing 
it,  especialy  as  a  substitute  is  offered,  which 
has  been  fully  proved  to  be  efficacious,  and 
not  dangerous  with  proper  nutriment. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated,  supported  by 
the  experience  of  Sydenham  who  has  carefuly 
detailed  the  bad  effects  of  purging  in  similar 
epidemics,  though  he  again  relapsed  into  the 
very  practice  he  condemned  ;  I  almost  aban- 
doned purges  in  this  fever  of  relapse,  not 
because  purging  was  not  at  all  necessary — on 
the  contrary,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  two 
attendants  employed  every  evening  to  ad- 
minister glysters,  and  sometimes  untill  mid- 
night. 

1  should  be  very  much  disappointed  were  it 
to  be  supposed  from  this,  that  I  considered 
purging  in  fevers  improper,  in  those  of  a 
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bilious  character  I  know  it  is  essential  to  re- 
covery, and  the  best  preventative  of  relapse. 

There  was  no  symptom  attending  this  fever 
which  required  greater  foresight  than  delirium, 
the  precautions  to  be  employed  on  the  appear- 
ance of  headache,  have  been  sufficiently  ani- 
madverted on,  and  the  treatment  of  delirium 
also  in  ordinary  eases. 

It  is  probable  that  delirium,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  no  more  than  a  dream,  for  when 
a  patient  is  of  such  relatively  morbid  sensi- 
bility as  to  feel  perpetual  excitement,  th6 
faculties  or  senses  will  be  fatigued  and  fall 
into  a  state  approaching  to  collapse,  but  still 
too  much  excited  to  be  lulled  into  perfect  re- 
pose ;  if  with  this,  such  extreme  debility  be 
connected  as  that  the  vital  powers  would  be 
dangerously  lowered  by  sleep,  then  the  vital 
functions  fail  as  sleep  comes  on,  and  were  it  tci 
ensue— death  would  be  the  consequence,  and 
no  doubt  has  been  the  consequence  in  such 
cases  when  opiates  have  been  prescribed  with- 
out previous  attention  to  the  vis  vitae.  Th^ 
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brain  itself  when  in  a  state  of  relative  morbid 
sensibility,  or  mobility,  will  be  excited  by 
causes  which  in  health  had  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence  on  it,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  vital  functions  of  respiration  and  pulsa- 
tion,  though    imperceptibly  performed  in 
health,  may  stimulate  in  fever  ;   in  healthy 
sleep  the  mind  is  abstracted  from  all  extrinsic 
attentions  or  impressions,  and  therefore  sleeps 
extrinsicaly,   but  if  excited  by  any  internal 
stimulus,  it  will  even  perform  volition,  as  in 
children  dreaming  who  make  water  when  the 
mind  is  stimulated  by  a  distended  bladder  ; 
it   must  therefore   (reasoning   by  analogy) 
be   from  some  internal  stimulus  that  the 
mobile  sensorium  is  roused  while  dozing,  for 
the  mind  is  extrinsicaly  asleep,  as  can  be 
easily  proved  by  rousing  or  awakening  a  pa- 
tient in  low  delirium  of  typhus,  that  is  in  a 
dreaming  sleep,   he    replies  rationaly,  and 
when  again  permitted  dreams  as  he  sleeps,  or 
raves  :  all  that  is  required,  therefore,  for  the 
production  of  delirium  is,  a  morbid  sensibility 
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of  the  sensoriuin,  relative  in  one  case,  which 
is  the  present  subject ;  real  in  that  where  real 
strength  exists,  and  local  in  some  instances  of 
both  kinds.    I  considered  the  perpetual  deli- 
rium, whether  I  could  detect  local  affection  of 
the  brain  or  not,  to  be  phrenitic,  and  treated  it 
as  such,  nor  do  I  believe  that  anodynes  in  this 
case  could  cure,  unaccompanied  with  localj 
diminished  action  of  the  vessels,  the  success 
of  this  treatment  satisfied  my  expectations ; 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  I  had  so  often  de- 
tected local  appearances  of  inflammation  in 
typhus,  that  I  long  doubted  if  fever  could 
exist  without  some  gross  material  cause  of 
irritation  ;  but  this  of  Walcheren  has  fully 
satisfied  me,  that  there  is  fever  of  relative 
encreased  sensibility,  and  relative  encreased 
action,  without  real  strength,  or  real  inflam- 
mation, local  or  general. 

When  the  patients  raved  all  night,  notwith- 
standing the  cooling  of  the  head  by  shaving 
and  embrocations,  fomenting  the  feet,  fric- 
tions to   the   abdomen,  glysters,   &c.  with 
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camphor,  hyosicamus  and  opium,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  some  local  excitement, 
aiTid  accordingly  whether  the,  pupils  were 
dilated  or  not,  topical  bleeding  was  employ- 
ed ;  if  dimness  of  sight,  and  dilated  pupils 
were  present,  diajjhoresis  was  resorted  to  with 
the  other  remedies,  but  blisters  did  not  always 
relieve  delirium  when  this  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  though  generaly  effectual  in 
headache. 

In  one  very  violent  case  of  delirium  which 
was  phrenitic,  camphor  in  large  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses  gave  great  relief,  in 
several  others  of  less  violence,  though  full  as 
acute,  I  experienced  its  good  effect,  sometimes 
combined  with  hyosciamus. 

I  have  had  the  head  shaved  and  left  bare, 
while  vaporific  liquids  were  frequently  ap- 
plied and  this  for  days  and  nights,  and  have 
known  the  patients  to  desire  it  from  a  sensa- 
tion of  relief  from  it. 

Though  strangury  has  repeatedly  been  pro- 
duced, and  even  Cystitis  by  blisters,  I  never 
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detected  iscliuvy  in  delirium,  nevertheless  I 
suspect  it,  as  I  observed  the  bladder  quite  full 
thouah  never  distended  in  death:  the  secretion 
of  uriue  it  must  be  admitted  commonly  ceases 
some  time  before  death  in  fever.  One  cause  of 
my  suspicion  was  the  detection  of  ischury  in  a 
short  symptomatic  fever,  in  a  case  to  which 
I  was  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
which  had  not  even  been  suspected  though  the 
bladder  was  bursting,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  delirium,  which  rendered  me  fearful  of 
giving  opium  in  this  symptom. 

The  headache  so  commonly  occurring  in 
convalescence  and  productive  of  relapse,  re- 
quired all  the  precautions  and  attentions 
that  were  employed  in  fever,  to  guard  against 
this  result ;  washing  the  head  frequently  and 
otherwise  cooling  it  produced  great  relief,  for 
which  reason  flannel  night-caps  were  inter- 
dicted. 

Cinchona  was  frequently  administered  du- 
ring convalescence  as  a  tonic  or  restorative,  a 
practice  in  cases  of  debility  not  to  be  approved 
of,  unless  in  a  small  quantity  if  acholia  were 
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present ;  since  it  diminishes  the  appetite  for 
food,  which  where  men  have  only  a  certain 
ration  of  food,  is  not  useful,  as  they  can  not 
commit  excess;  another  but  worse  conse- 
quence resulted,  the  astringency  affected  the 
kidnies,  and  unless  diarrhoea  or  diaphoresis 
produced  relief,  dropsy  wds  produced;  this  no 
doubt  could  be  obviated  by  diuretics  &c.  but 
as  the  croton  cascarilla  is  a  better  febrifuge 
(so  called)  and  free  from  this  inconvenience, 
I  shall  observe  farther  on  it. 

Croton  eleutheria  or  cascarilla,  heretofore 
denominated  Cortex  Peruvianus  Gryseus,  and 
by  the  Spaniards  Cascarilla  de  la  Oia,  i.  e.  anti- 
febrile, often  mistaken  for  the  Canella  Winter- 
ana  by  writers,  has  continued  from  the  days  of 
Stahl  to  this  time  in  high  repute  among  the 
Germans,  with  which  their  physicians  in  our 
army  cured  the  intermittents  of  America  much 
more  certainly,  and  with  fewer  bad  effects  or 
consequences  than  we  with  our  cinchona ;  to 
which  it  in  is  my  belief  and  experience  far 
preferable,  in  every  case  which  does  not  re- 
quire a  simple  bitter,  and  with  this  particular 
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superiority  of  cascarilla  in  remittent,  that  it  is 
antispasmodic,  or  calmant,  or  nervous,  a  qua- 
lity probably  due  to  a  cauiphorous  impregna- 
tion though  the  fragrance  be  musky,  wherefore 
it  may  be  given  as  a  tonic  in  certain  pulmonic 
cases  or  catarrhal  when  cinchona  would  injure; 
one  striking  example  of  its  efficacy  is  the  re- 
lief it  produces  in  febrile  diarrhoea,  in  which 
it  is  preferable  to  almost  every  other  remedy 
though  not  astringent,  a  fact  sufficient  to 
establish  its  febrifuge  virtue  whatever  this  be 
attributed  to,  wherefore  I  have  the  greater 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  oportunity  in 
which  this  might  have  been  put  to  the  test ; 
in  dysentery  it  is  evident — the  same  quality 
recommends  it,  nor  will  it  disappoint  reason- 
able expectation  with  proper  concomitants : 
in  intermittents  1  know  of  no  remedy  of  equal 
efficacy ;  as  a  stomachic  bitter  though  in- 
ferior to  cinchona,  it  will  be  found  in  a  fasti- 
dious state  of  that  organ  to  be  retained  when 
that  will  not,  therefore  allowing  more  time, 
it  will  prove  ultimately  in  this  case  as  effectual, 
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as  must  be  evident  from  the  combination  of 
aromatic  with  tonic,  bitter,  and  subanodjnc 
qualities,  the  first  and  last  being  w  anting  in 
cinchona :  In  febrile  cases  however  the  aro- 
matic quality  requires  consideration  previous 
to  its  administration,  as  it  might  encrease  heat 
and  thirst  when  present  in  any  great  degree, 
but  this  may  not  always  be  an  objection  even 
in  remittent  fevers ;  It  is  given  in  subtance, 
tincture,  infusion,  extract  and  fumigation, 
the  oil  only  as  far  as  I  know  has  never  been 
employed  as  a  remedy  ;  this  bark  is  so  much 
less  in  use  in  this  country  than  in  Germany, 
that  there  appears  something  inconsiderate  in 
the  remark  of  our  first  authority  (Dr.  Duncan) 
on  this  subject,  when  he  ascribes  their  high 
opinion  of  its  virtues  to  prejudice,  assuredly 
those  who  have  the  greatest  experience  of  the 
matter  are  best  qualified  to  decide:  In  the 
cure  of  the  rheumatic  intermittents  of  the 
vicinity  of  London,  in  which  it  is  singly  very 
eflicacious,  I  have  found  it  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  join  aromatics  with  it,  how  much 
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more  necessary  must  they  be  when  cinchona 
is  given  to  cure  these  chronic  or  non-febrile 
cases,  in  which  cinchona  is  generaly  inert  ? 
the  prospect  of  a  cure  therefore  from  cascarilla 
is  much  more  certain,  as  I  have  convinced  my- 
self by  ample  experience ;  and  whether  it  be 
an  error  in  the  Stahlians  or  not,  to  ascribe 
bad  effects  to  cinchona,  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  CEdema  and  even  Anasarca  if  not 
by  large  doses  of  cinchona,  certainly  after  it, 
induces  me  to  believe  that  the  astringency  is 
the  cause  ;  hence  has  resulted  the  very  effica- 
cious combination  of  diuretics  and  aromatics, 
very  much  used  on  the  continent  since  the 
time  of  Boerhaave. 

The  perpetual  necessity  for  the  administra- 
tion of  anodynes,  rendered  the  extract  of  Hy- 
osciamus  a  valuable  substitute  for  opium  in 
many  cases,  and  in  some  to  a  great  amount,  one 
patient  for  a  painful  disease  took  frequently  a 
drachm  in  one  night,  and  continued  months  in 
the  use  of  it  by  day  and  by  night  without  injury, 
with  constant  relief  from  pain;  neither  in 
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this  nor  any  other  did  I  observe  any  nar- 
cotic quality,  nor  any  very  perceptible 
effect  but  that  of  abating  pain,  which  in 
hernia  huinoralis  it  did  nnuch  more  effec- 
tualy  than  opium:  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  two  species  may  be  introduced  into  prac- 
tice, the  hyos.  albus  was  formerly  preferred 
to  the  h.  niger,  and  cultivated  commonly  in 
gardens  for  its  valuable  properties  as  a  medi- 
cine, Dr.  Duncan  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  He 
confines  his  remarks  to  the  herb  and  seeds, 
whereas  the  expressed  oil  has  been  heretofore 
much  employed,  and  even  the  oil  by  decoc- 
tion, and  with  much  more  propriety  com- 
bined with  consistent  substances  for  plasters, 
than  powder  of  the  leaves,  which  the  Doctor 
quotes  from  other  authority  no  doubt;  in 
fever  of  the  character  before  us,  though  fre- 
quently useful,  yet  opium  was  generaly  pre- 
ferable as  inducing  costiveness,  and  being 
cardiac^  on  the  other  hand,  in  delirium,  great 
advantage  resulted  from  the  quantity  of 
extr.  of  Hyosciamus  which  might  be  adminis- 
tered, as  far  as  I  know  from  my  experience  to 
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an  indefinite  amount ;  and  I  must  in  candor 
assert  that  from  a  small  dose — as  five  grains, 
I  never  observed  any  benefit  in  adults. 


OF  THE 

METHOD  OF  CURE 

IN 

3fntermtttent. 

From  the  history  of  the  synochus  paludum 
remittens,  particularly  of  the  permutation  of 
types,  it  appears ;  that  intermission  in  this 
fever  was  regulated  by  tertian  type,  though 
exquisite  tertian  was  a  very  late  occurrence 
in  this  fever,  and  it  is  probable  it  was  also 
an  early  one,  therefore,  at  both  periods 
there  was  a  cause  of  regular  intermission, 
which  in  the  intermediate  tedious  quotidian 
or  double  tertian  form  did  not  subsist. 
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From  Galen's  time,  intermitteiits  have  been 
by  one  or  other  writer  considered  bilious,  for 
that  observant  practitioner    made   the  true 
distinction,  exactly  as  it  subsisted  in  this  com- 
posite fever  of  Walcheren,  between  intermit- 
tent that  is  tertian  even  when  prolonged  to 
a  seeming  remittent  form  which  he  called 
Tritaiophyes  (Tertianaria),  and  Hemitritasa  or 
genuine  Remittent  which  is  only  tertian  by 
corresponding  exacerbations — bu|;  continued 
quotidian  in  reality,  marking  the  characteristic 
of  tertian  or  true  intermittent  to  be  bilious, 
of  the  quotidian  or  hemitritaea  to  be  (as  truly 
at  Harwich  it  was)  pituitary  ;  Galen  no  doubt 
uses  the  expression  of  putrid  (septic)  plilegm, 
which  1  do  not  adopt  to  avoid  mistake,  as  he 
attached  no  such  meaning  to  the  word  as  mo- 
dern supporters  of  septics  and  antiseptics  do, 
for  his  terms  implied  no  more  than  our  word 
acrimony ;  but  his  distinction  of  bilious  and 
phlegmatic  fevers  was  just,  and  this  redundant 
exemplification  of  remittent  supports  it . 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  from  Sydenham. 
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the  Walcheren  remittent  to  have  been  in  its 
advanced  state— double  tertian  or  hemitritaea ; 
my  Journals  were  too  imperfect  to  exhibit 
proofs  to  the  hour  before  or  hour  after,  of  the 
exacerbations  of  the  first  and  third,  and  second 
and  fourth  paroxysms  alternately  correspond- 
ing, but  the  authority  I  have  quoted  to  sup- 
port my  own  observation,  though  this  were 
only  a  notion,  gives  it  consistence;  in  this  ad- 
vanced state  I  have  shewn  that  Acholia  subsist- 
ed, during  which  for  two  three  or  more  months' 
quotidian  was  the  prevailing  type,  and  anaemia 
the  predisposing  cause,  or  certainly  the  con- 
comitant, or  possibly  the  effect  only;  and  when 
at  length  bile  appeared  in  the  stools,  exquisite 
intermittent  type  was  then  also  appearing 
among  the  patients.    In  north  America  where 
intermittent  is  epidemic  and  is  truly  bilious, 
1  have  selected  ten  patients  in  similar  circum- 
stances, put  them  into  a  Ward,  and  vomited 
every  one  for  that  evening  for  experiment  sake, 
and  in  this  instance  cured  five  of  the  ten  by 
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the  first  trial,  all  having  thrown  up  much  bile; 
the  fever  patients  there  were  frequently  jaun- 
diced, sometimes  almost  to  a  mahogany  color, 
and  even  some  comatose,  yet  purging  the  bile 
off  by  calomel  and  jalap  even  when  the  pulse 
contraindicated  evacuations,  proved  speedily 
curative,  rior  was  there  any  safety  in  omiting  to 
purge  repeatedly  while  the  eye  retained  any 
yellowness,  or  the  tongue  was  foul  with  ill 
flavor,  for  the  strength  and  pulse  rose  even  in 
the  comotose  cases  from  this  evacuation,  the 
fever  was  immediately  marked  with  a  critical 
movement,  remission  followed  and  tertian 
type;  but  frequently  a  vomit  abridged  all  by 
producing  intermission  in  the  commencement 
of  continued  fever. 

The  remittent  of  Walcheren  (by  which  I 
neither  mean  the  primary  bilious  remittent, 
nor  terminal  intermittent)  never  terminated 
in  dysentery,  nor  did  this  disease  appear  for 
three  months  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
and  mortal  diarrhoea;  In  north  America,  the 
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bilious  Remittent  and  Intermittent  continualj 
ran  into  dysenteiy,  and  it  was  hy  dysenterj 
tlie  most  acute  fevers  terminated;  in  Harwich 
dysentery  did  appear  in  about  one  case  in  one 
hundred,  after  acholia  had  been  cured  or  had 
totaly  ceased,  and  when  bile  was  again  se- 
creted, and  no  sooner;  yet  is  it  agreed  on  all 
sides,  that  we  must  never  again  call  one  fever 
which  is  bilious — choleric,  nor  the  other  which 
is  only  incident  to  a  watry  state  of  blood — 
phlegmatic;  this  would  be  heretical  in  the 
advanced  state  of  the  animal  stereopathology, 
for  morbid   actions,    and  healthy  actions, 
active   and  passive   actions,  encreased  and 
languid  actions,  variolous  actions,  morbillous 
actions  &c.  &c.  are  so  much  more  intelligible, 
that  notwithstanding  the  decompositions  and 
combustions  in  vaccuo  by  the  most  powerful 
chemical   agents,  and  the  proofs  that  our 
bodies  are  influenced  by  thes^  agents,  and 
notwithstanding  geometrical  proofs  of  the 
forms  of  the  primary  atoms  of  some  fluids, 
the  Actions  which  are  such  comprehensive 
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terms,  fortunately  render  such  minutiae  un- 
necessary. 

Considering  exquisite  intermittent  as  a 
bilious  fever  therefore,  the  indication  is  to 
evacuate  bile,  by  the  method  best  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  patient ;  if  strong  and  the  paroxysm 
commence  Vv'ith  nausea — to  promote  it,  but  as 
to  vomits — there  are  bounds  to  be  set,  for 
though  in  the  commencement  of  fever  they  are 
salutary,  yet  in  the  advanced  state  it  is  quite 
otherwise,  as  they  either  urge  the  liver  to  en- 
creased  action,  or  emulge  the  ducts  so  as  to 
exhaust  the  bile  and  induce  obstinate  costive- 
ness;  the  former  case  is  not  of  this  latitude, 
therefore  the  prohibition  of  vomits  concerns 
tropical  diseases  only,  the  latter  I  have  treat  ed 
of  under  the  head  of  Acholia;  the  prudent 
practitioner  will  give  into  neither,  inconsi- 
derately, and  though  not  over-cautious  as  to 
the  exhibition  of  vomits  when  indicated  in 
a  sound  state  of  the  viscera,  he  will  bear  in 
mind  the  circumstances  which  rendered  them 
inadmissible  in  remittent. 
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Purgatives  I  need  not  touch  upon  here,  as 
they  have  been  amply  commented  on  above 
and  shewn  not  to  relate  to  this  subject. 

The  next  indication  in  intermittent — was  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  fever  by  restoring 
healthy  tone,  or  an  equilibrium  between  rela- 
tive sensibility  or  mobility,  and  potential 
stimulation. 

The  remedies  answ  ering  this  indication  have 
been  all  sufficiently  noted  except  arsenic. 

I  tried  Fowler's  Arseniate  and  solution,  and 
the  real  neutral  salt,  not  being  certain  of 
the  strength  of  Dr.  Fowler's  solution  as  not 
knowing  of  a  certainty  that  it  is  neutral,  I 
considered  it  necessary  to  compare  it  with 
the  neutral  prepared  as  I  apprehend  accu- 
rately, I  therefore  procured  the  latter,  and 
employed  it  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Fowler's 
solution  had  been  administered  as  lona-  as 
supplied  to  the  Hospital,  and  found  the  Ar- 
seniate evidently  more  mild  and  full  as  effica- 
cious ;  I  commenced  with  the  solution  in  as 
simple  a  form  as  might  be  viz.  diluted  in 
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,  Aq.   Menth.   Pip.   and   sweetened,  it  was 
given  twice   and   afterwards  three  times  a 
day,  from  three  to  five  and  six  drops  slowly 
encreased,  when  it  caused  in  some  cases  de- 
rangement not   amounting  to  nausea,  and 
heartburn,  and  when  farther  encreased  as  to 
nine  drops  vomiting — and  sometimes  severe, 
which  induced  relapses   into  continued  fe- 
ver ;  in  several  cases  by  laying  it  aside  for 
some  days,  untill  the  effects  on  the  stomach 
had   ceased  it  agreed  much   better,   but  if 
given  more  frequently  than  before — sickness 
certainly  ensued:  guarding  the  remedy  then 
with  aromatic  as  Tr.  Cardamomi  and  Tinct. 
of  Opium  this  in  equal  quantity  with  the  so- 
lution, it  could  be  retained  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  drops,  but  not  in  any  case  that  I  ob- 
served  to  fifteen,  and  at  the  utmost  five  times, 
but  a  sixth  dose  induced  violent  vomiting, 
relapse  of  fever,  and  a  permanent  sickness  of 
stomach,   as    did  a  farther  encrease  of  the 
dose  ;  a  most  obstinate  vomiting  has  even  at- 
tended twelve  drops  three  times  a  day,  thus 
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guarded.    I  gave  this  remedy  at  least  to  twen- 
ty, but  I  believe  to  more  patients,  and  the 
first  eifects  were  promising-;  in  some  not  more 
than  three — the  intermittent  ceased,  which 
happening  in  cases  in  which  cinchona  or  other 
similar  remedy  could  not  be  retained,  and 
therefore  very  difficult  to  manage  (for  in  none 
others  was  it  exhibited  by  me),  I  formed  the 
most  happy  prospects  in  consequence,  for  the 
poor  patients  who  were  the  remnant  of  the 
worst,  or  the  residuary  chronic  cases  out  of 
near  7000,  and  pursued  my  experiment  untill 
a  few  more  intermittents  yielded,  among  the 
rest  the  two  of  longest  duration  I  had  to 
treat — ^when  the  supply  being  exhausted,  I 
had  to  provide  myself  with  the  arseniate  as 
I  could,  and  during  the  interval  every  case 
relapsed:   One  the   very  worst  and  whose 
paroxysms  had  become  lighter,  happening 
through  anxiety  to  recover  to  take  a  sixth  dose 
of  twelve  drops,  obstinate  vomiting  ensued, 
and  he  could  bear  no  more  of  the  Fowler  ;  by 
every  device  I  could  invent  I  combated  thi* 
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vomiting,  and  so  effectualy  that  tho  patient 
could  again  take  the  arseniate  in  small  doses, 
when  having  encreased  it  to  six  drops — the 
vomiting  returned,  and  no  means  1  could  recol- 
lect were  sufficient  to  prevent  its  recurrence, 
with  every  paroxysm,  and  with  great  violence, 
and  even  on  taking  his  ordinary  meals,  so  that 
I  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  a  permanent 
stricture  of  the  pylorus  had  ensued. 

The  arseniate  seldom  produced  cardialgia, 
and  seldomer  nausea,  and  is  I  believe  at  least 
as  efficacious  as  Fowler's  preparation  though 
milder  in  the  same  dose. 

Among  the  most  prosperous  cases  were  a 
few  whose  paroxysms  became  less  severe  and 
intermissions  more  perfect,  and  who  bore 
the  bark  &c.  after,  in  sufficient  dose  to  cure 
them;  of  those  who  returned  after  an  in- 
terval to  the  arsenic,  few  if  any  were  bene- 
fited materialy  ;  those  who  were  relieved,  and 
those  cured  in  particular  were  among  the  ear- 
liest instances,  and  I  believe  this  drug  injured 
every  one  who  continued  to  take  it  a  month, 
and  some  in  a  shorter  time. 
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I  must  not  omit  that  I  was  favored  at  the 
time  with  a  visit  of  a  traveling  Physician  a 
Dr.  Makenzie  (I  believe)  who  was  collecting 
materials  on  this  subject,  and  with  the  lauda- 
ble hope  of  rendering  them  immediately  ser- 
viceable to  the  attendants  on  the  Walcheren 
sick;  he  assured  me  he  would  either  return  or 
communicate  with  me  in  writing,  when  he 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
free  use  reported  to  be  made  of  it  in  Lincoln- 
shire with  great  success;  from  my  experience 
though  so  limited,  I  apprehend  his  discoveries 
have  not  answered  his  benevolent  expectati-* 
ons,  for  I  can  not  think  that  any  unmerited 
coolness  of  reception,  which  he  might  have 
experienced  at  Harwich  (as  I  heard)  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  abate  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  mind  so  philanthropic  ;  and  1  still  hope  to 
see  his  communications  in  public. 

The  Hindoo  Physicians  give  a  larger  dose  of 
arsenious  acid  formed  into  a  pill  and  repeated 
morning  and  evening;  in  the  Asiatic  researches 
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there  is  an  instance  of  a  cure  of  elephantiasis  in 
three  weeks  by  it,  their  combination  being  no 
more  than  black  pepper,  and  some  betel  leaf 
which  i:.  not  so  strong  as  the  pepper. 

In  Stahl's  time  arsenic  was  used  to  cure  In- 
termittent and  abandoned  as  dangerous. 

These  evidences  are  so  contradictor}-,  that  I 
do  not  concei  ve  any  rational  person  can  attempt 
to  decide  between  them  unaided  by  experience 
and  this  less  limited  in  time  and  number;  as 
for  my  part,  seeing  that  the  Hindoos  make  fre- 
quent use  of  arsenic  and  are  therefore  more 
experienced,  I  am  far  from  considering  that  it 
should  be  abandoned,  because  our  experiment 
at  Harwich  was  unexpectedly  crippled;  for 
we  gave  commonly  as  much  arsenic  in  three 
days  as  they  do  in  three  weeks,  but  not  untill 
small  doses  failed  in  effect,  nor  did  we  dve  it 
exactly  so  combined  as  they  do,  nor  so  long 
continued — the  supply  having  failed. 

Again  I  am  unwilling  to  reject  a  remedy  in 
other  constitutions  and  in  other  circumstances, 
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because  in  the  dyscracy  induced  by  remittent, 
or  by  mercury,  it  has  not  proved  so  fortunate 
as  report  has  made  it  in  Lincolnshire. 

In  fine  as  to  the  efiects  operated  by  arsenic 
or  its  oxyd  on  the  living-  solids  or  fluids,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  them  beyond  the 
priniEe  vise,  and  if  there  be  any  other  I  am 
ignorant  of  them,  except  by  report. 

Sudorifics,  it  might  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, which  were  so  constantly  and  fundar 
mentaly  indicated  in  remittent,  would  afford 
the  happiest  results  here ;  I  did  try  them, 
not  I  confess  with  that  confidence  Boerhaave 
(who  copied  S3  denham  in  this)  had  placed  in 
them,  and  therefore  not  as  he  did ;  the  pre- 
parations of  antimony  I  considered  best  suited 
to  the  disease,  and  though  I  gave  doses  of  tar- 
trite  of  antimony  to  two  and  three  grains, 
with  nearly  an  equal  quantitj^of  opium  before 
the  cold  fit,  in  a  few  of  the  stronger  patients, 
the  benefit  I  had  observed  in  other  cases  and 
circumstances,  did  not  follow  here,  and  the 
tartrite  invariably  vomited  ;  nor  did  I  follow 
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Sj'denham's  method  strictly  in  any  case,  of 
inducing  a  profuse  perspiration  and  a  purging 
some  hours  previous  to  the  period  of  the  ensu- 
ing paroxysm,  and  maintaining  the  former  by 
warmth  and  by  aromatic  drinks  untill  some 
hours  after  the  paroxysm,  though  I  am  fully 
persuaded  it  would  have  succeeded  had  I  re- 
collected it  at  the  time;  but  a  scene  so 
crowded  was  ill  adapted  to  recollections  of 
this  kind. 

Truly  I  repent  I  did  not  employ  Syden- 
ham's method  of  cure  in  the  identical  disease 
of  Harwich,  p.  92  and  93,  which  is  in  every 
tittle  so  precisely  applicable. 

*'  In  Tertiana  duplici,  quae  typum  variavit, 
ob  Aegrum  vel  evacuationibus,  vel  alio  quovis 
modo,  debilitatum,  sudor  pari  etiam  modo 
provocandus,  et  pari  ternporis  intervallo  a 
futura  Paroxysm!  invasione,  vel  medicamento 
jam  laudato  (omittantur  vero  Pz7m/<b  CocJii<B, 
cum  nec  tutum  sit,  nec  ad  rem  faciat,  Ca- 
thartico,  jam  ab  eodem,  fractas  aegri  vires 
amplius  dejicere,  et  Paroxysmis  ejusdem  ope 
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ingeminatis  suppetias  feire)  vel  diaphoretico 
alio  aliquo  drastikotero  atque  efficaci,  quod 
etiam  repeti  potest  Paroxysmo  genuiiio  prox- 
ime  subsequente  :  In  summa  aegri  debilitate, 
a  dicta  Paioxysmi  ingeminatione,  Electuari- 
um,  quod  jam  sequitur,  prsescribo  :  R.  Con- 
serv.  Ji.  Borrag.  Buglos.  aa.  unc.j.  Conserve 
Anthos.unc.  fs.  cortic.  Citrei  condit.NucisMosch, 
cojid.  Tlieriac.  Andromachi  aa.  drach.  iij.  Con- 
fect.  Alkermes  drach.   ij.   M.  F.   Opiata,  de 
qua  capiat  ad  magnitudinem  avellanae  mane 
et  vesperi,  superbibendo  cochl.  vj*  sequentis 
Julepi.    R.  Aq.  UlmarivB  ^'  Theriacalts  stillat. 
aa.  unc.  iij.  %r.  Carophyll.  unc.  j.  M.  vel  hujus 
loco  Aquam  aliquam  Epidemicam  simplici- 
orem  saccharo  dulcoratam  exhibeo,  interdicto 
Enematum  usu ;  aegro  Juscula  e  pullorum  car- 
nibus,  Avenacea,  &c.  concedo. 

Curandum  est  ante  omnia,  ne  praemature 
nimis  hie  Cortex  ingeratur,  ante  scilicet  quam 
morbus  suo  se  marte  aliquantisper  protriverit, 
(nisi  coUabescentes  et  jam  fractae  aegri  vires, 
eumdem  temporius  sumendum  efFe  dictave- 
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rint:)  neque  enim  illud  solum  est  metuendum. 
ne  a  praepropero  ejus  usu  inefficax  iste  red- 
datur,  et  spem  aegri  fallat,  sed  etiam  ne  de 
aegri  vita  agatur,  si  sanguini,  omni  fer- 
mentationis  nisu  se  despumanti,  earn  derepente 
injiciamus  remoram .  Proximo  loco,  neque 
Catharsi,  multo  minus  Venae-sectione,  subdu- 
cenda  est  materise  Febrilis  pars  aliqua,  quo 
liberius  cortex  suo  fungatur  munere :  cum  enim 
ab  utraque  labefactetur  quadantenus  oecono- 
mia  corporis,  eo  promptius,  certiusque,  re- 
crudes  cent  Paroxjsmi,  evanescente  simul 
pulveris  vi." 

The  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  inter- 
mittent in  the  succeeding  springs  and  au- 
tumns is  the  only  topic  remaining  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  state 
in  a  popular  form  in  my  address  to  the  legis- 
lature, therefore  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

To  conclude  this  Subject. 
1  hese  tertians  being  the  conclusion  of  a 
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composite  fever,  became  ultimately  the  pre- 
valent type,  and  were  then  with  precaution 
easily  cured. 

There  were  primary  tertians  but  very  ob- 
stinate, and  as  inveterate  as  the  primary 
quotidians,  but  not  more  than  about  one  in. 
an  hundred. 

They  preserved  the  autumnal  character  of 
prevalent  remittent  type,  but  belied  the  ac- 
count borrowed  by  Pringle  from  local  au- 
thority, of  declining  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf; 
on  the  contrary  they  became  more  numerous, 
obstinate, and  relabantas  the  winter  advanced  ; 
and  so  far  exceeded  the  epidemics  of  Syden- 
ham, that  they  doubled  the  duration  of  two 
months,  and  did  not  evidently  decline  with 
the  great  advantages  of  situation  at  Harwich, 
untill  January ;  so  that  they  approached  to, 
or  were  the  identical  intermittents  of  Syden- 
ham which  exceeded  the  ordinary  duration, 
from  bleeding,  purging,   and  other  debili- 
tating evacuations  (and  latterly  by  the  opera- 
tion of  mercury)  and  which  he  judiciously 
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attributed  to  cachexy,  for  though  I  am  con- 
fident it  was  dyscrasy,  yet  I  am  as  certain  his 
cachexy  is  of  tlie  same  meaning,  though  of 
more  latitude. 

The  cure  of  autumnal  remittents  and 
intermittents  confirmed  the  characteristic 
difference  between  them  and  vernals  as  given 
by  Sydenham,  the  autumnals  being  injured 
by  all  debilitating  causes  as  evacuations, 
which  in  the  vernals  were  salutary. 

The  consequences  were  far  more  fatal  and 
various;  than  Sydenham  had  observed;*  as  the 
chronic  diseases  induced  were  in  greater  pro- 
portion and  variety,  several  of  which  he  has 
not  noted;  but  of  all  the  sequels  he  has 
recorded,  ^one  only  was  not  observed  viz. 
angina;  of  mania  there  was  a  solitary  instance 
only. 

Boerhaave  who  copied  Sydenh?m  in  every 
tittle  which  related  to  the  cure  of  fevers, 

*  Allowance  being  made  for  the  selection  of  the  worst 
eases  only  at  Harwich,  this  may  be,  and  probably  is  dia- 
metricaly  contrary  to  the  fact. 
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declared  that  evacuants  caused  autumnals  to 
continue  all  winter,  and  though  he  did  not 
equaly  approve  of  cinchona  as  a  remedy, 
except  for  the  British  only  whom  he  has  as- 
serted required  astringents  (tonics)  as  they 
were  prone  to  ephidrosis  and  cachexy,  yet  he 
very  emphaticaly  declared,  "  Non  mirum  est 
"  febrem  autumnalem  Maio  mense  curari,  nil 
"  enim  facilius  est,  sed  eandem  mense  Decem- 
"  bri  sine  cortice  Peruviano  curari,  artis 
"  est." 

Galen  who  distinguished  the  different  cha- 
racters of  vernal  and  autumnal  intermittents, 
pronounced  calefacients  destructive  in  the 
former,  curative  in  the  latter. 

I  conceive  Boerhaave  to  have  known  the 
fevers  of  Zealand  intimately  ;  for  treating  of 
autumnals,  these  are  his  maxims ;  "  nunc 
"  medicus  nec  missionem  sanguinis,  nec  pur- 
"  gantia,  nec  debilitantia  applicare  debeat, 
"  sed  resarcire  quod  est  exhaustum  ;  si  tamen 
"  subministret  priora,  quartana  fiet  lethalis  ; 
^'  Idem  de  terlianis  autumnalihus  verum  est" 
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He  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  evacuant 
plan  and  spare  diet  inevitably  prolong  the 
disease  through  the  winter. 

Again  Boerhaave  whom  Dr.  Fordyce  con- 
sidered the  source  of  destruction  by  bleeding 
in  fevers,  adds,  "  Ingens  est  error  quod  omnes 
**  medici  qui  antiquos  sequuntur,  velint  in 
"  omni  morbo  vires  imminuere." 

The  next  observation  applicable  to  my  pur- 
pose is  so  perfectly  in  point,  that  I  shall  con- 
clude with  it,  "  ante  biennium  orta  est  ca- 
"  cochymia  in  bile  et  hepate ;  unde  febris 
"  est  nata  de  qua  dici  non  poterat — est  con- 
"  tinua — vel  intermittens  ;  nec  quotidiana  ; 
"  nec  tertiana ;  nec  quartana  ;  sed  cochymia 
"  erat ;  omnes  medici  qui  dederunt  corticem 
*'  Peruvianum  aegros  suos  in  plurimos  morbos 
"  chronicosinjicientes,  mortem  accelerabant; 
"  et  omnes  aegri  qui  leniter  tractabantur,  sa- 
"  nati  sunt. 
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OF  THE  CURE  . 

OF 


The  preceding  pages  have  sufficiently  proved 
the  fact  which  had  before  been  rendered 
indisputable,  by  the  dissections  given  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  that  Dj'^sentery  is  Enteritis  of 
the  rectum  and  sometimes  colon  ;  the  various 
stages  presenting  all  the  varied  appearances 
from  slight  inflammation  to  gangrene,  as  noted 
above. 

The  pathognomonic  symptom  was  Tenes- 
mus, scybalffi  were  wanting,  and  blood  also, 
mucous  stools  frequently  excluded  with  pain 
were  very  characteristic,  but  the  fever  was 
acute  beyond  every  other,  and  the  coun- 
tenance marked  with  extreme  anxiety  above 
that  in  any  other  disease. 

The  only  indication  I  was  able  to  form  from 
these  premises  was,  that  as  the  disease  was 
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within  tlie  reach  of  topical  treatment,  hence 
all  the  topics  employed  successfully  in  other 
inflammations  applied  equaly  here ;  and  this 
I  had  previous  experience  to  sanction. 

1  therefore  ordered  in  the  first  instance  an 
injection  of  cerussa  acetata  which  with  starch 
and  opium  produced  great  relief,  and  I  be- 
lieve would  have  cured  my  patient,  but 
finding  unpleasant  observations  afloat,  I  ab- 
stained— my  patient  died,  possibly  his  fate 
might  have  been  inevitable,  but  I  regret  hav- 
ing so  abstained. 

Another  patient  treated  with  calomel  reco- 
vered, which  I  attributed  to  bile  having  been 
the  exciting  cause,  for  bile  was  then  secreted 
as  mi o  lit  be  observed  in  the  color  of  the 
stools,  and  was  accordingly  decomposed  by 
the  muriate  of  mercury. 

Astringents  were  useless  in  this  disease, 
since  if  they  were  remedies  for  it,  when  they 
had  attained  the  seat  of  the  inflammation 
they  were  then  expelled  by  the  inflamed  or 
sore  intestine. 
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Aromatics  and  all  other  stimulants  shared 
the  same  fate,  so  tliat  sedatives  only  and  localy 
applied  as  well  as  internaly,  were  of  any 
use;  except  mercury  as  above.  No  doubt 
that  opening  an  haemorrhoid,  or  applying 
leeches  to  the  anus  might  have  given  relief 
if  either  were  practicable,  but  no  haemor- 
rhoid was  visible,  nor  any  leeches  to  be 
had,  and  general  blood-letting  would  have 
proved  destructive,  therefore  out  of  three 
dysenteries  two  died,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
they  had  been  long  ill  and  dangerously  pre- 
vious to  the  attack  of  dysentery. 


OF  THE  CURE 

OF 

Cnterftfe* 

This  disease  was  only  evident  to  the  feel, 
therefore  Physicians  in  any  degree  apprehen- 
sive of  handling  their  patients  in  delirium, 
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must  be  content  with  a  want  of  success  which 
less  cautious  practitioners  will  obtain. 

I  had  one  patient  only  among  several,  who 
though  ill  of  fever  was  able  to  describe  his 
obscure  sensation  of  pain  to  me,  it  might  be 
covered  by  the  hand  at  the  umbilicus,  and  was 
very  sore  on  pressure,  his  pulse  remarkably 
quick,  sunk  very  soon  and  became  exceedingly 
small  and  weak;  I  treated  him  as  in  the  dry 
bellyache  (so  called)  of  the  West  Indies,  to 
which  the  disease  bore  a  very  exact  resem- 
blance, with  full  doses  of  opium  untill  he  was 
relieved  from  pain,  not  quitting  the  ward 
untill  this  was  effected;  I  then  had  light  nu- 
tritive food  given,  and  glysters  with  a  little 
opium  to  cause  their  retention  only ;  these 
produced  stools,  and  he  then  took  solution  of 
cremor  tartari  untill  purged;  he  suffered  a  re- 
lapse in  which  he  was  as  bad;  and  since  my 
retirement  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  he  died  of 
a  second  relapse  some  months  after  at  an 
inland  Hospital. 

Blisters  were  applied  in  other  cases  over  the 
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pail),  but  in  this  I  preferred  a  synapism  for 
expedition  sake. 

The  deception  we  laboured  under  in  this 
disease  was  so  great,  that  untill  dissections  first 
proved  the  existence  of  it  we  did  not  suspect  it, 
after  that  it  was  my  misfortune,  since  I  suffered 
severely  by  it,  that  I  was  too  particular  in  my 
manipultations,  but  with  due  attention  to 
cleanliness  I  never  observed  even  in  malignant 
fevers  and  in  hot  climates,  that  the  nurses  were 
liable  to  infection,  nor  had  I  suffered  by  it  at 
any  other  period,  though  I  had  slept  in  the 
cabin  of  an  Hospital  Ship  in  which  my  friend 
and  companion  lay  ill  of  the  (so  called)  yellow 
fever,  and  immediately  near  me,  but  ventila- 
tion was  there  perpetual. 

As  among  the  thousands  of  instances  which 
1  have  seen  of  dysentery,  which  was  the  most 
fatal  disease  to  our  Armies  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies  generaly,  untill  the  con- 
tagion of  the  yellow  fever  or  tritseophyes 
icterodes,  was  at  length  iio  condensed  in  Prison 
Ships,  as  to  prove  equaly  destructive  with  the 
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plague,  and  swept  away  armies,  navies,  and 
cities;  untill  this  superceded  dysentery,  Physi- 
cians concluded  that  other  external  influences 
could  not  operate  so  general  a  destruction,  and 
many  gave  to  the  air  a  pestilential  quality; 
and  even  those  who  perceived  the  multitudes 
of  bilious  fevers  which  were  dysenteric,  which 
remitted,  intermitted,  and  again  became  dy- 
senteric in  the  last  instance  previous  to  disso- 
lution, or  in  the  convalescent  Hospital — the 
most  fatal  to  our  armies  in  America,  as  it  was 
kept  in  the  middle  of  a  large  city;  those  other- 
wise acute  observers  suffered  their  judgement 
to  be  so  far  blinded,  as  to  take  this  bilious 
disease    for    a  contagious    idiopathic  fever 
and  to  be  putrid  or  malignant,  though  they 
perpetualy  witnessed  the  locality  of  the  sjanp- 
tom,  and  never  looked  beyond  the  colon  to 
find  the  effects — nor  could  they  without  dis- 
believing the  evidence  of  their  senses;  yet 
they  never  considered  enteritis  or  dry  belly- 
ache, in  those  countries  the  most  acute  of  all 
diseases  except  cholera,  as  a  contagious  disease ; 
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and  yet  the  inflammation  of  the  ilium  is  as 
liable,  or  of  the  jejunum,  to  produce  contagious 
matter  as  of  the  coecum  or  colon;  for  who  can 
draw  the  limitation  between  them  ?  or  is  the 
valve  of  the  colon  the  door  which  shuts  out 
contagion? 

The  truth  is  therefore,  that  in  predisposed 
habits  the  bile  (I  can  not  assert  from  acrimony) 
which  in  the  stomach  is  an  emetic  and  in 
the  intestines  a  purgative,  is  at  first  super- 
abundant, is  therefore  violently  evacuated  even 
to  exhaustion,  often  ceases  to  be  secreted,  and 
when  secretion  at  length  ensues,  the  intestines 
being  in  a  morbid  or  relatively  morbid  state  of 
sensibility,  it  operates  the  more  severely  as  a 
purgative,  accumulating  in  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum where  it  causes  inflammation,  and  where 
it  is  detained  by  constrictions,  or  in  the  valves 
of  the  former. 

The  stricture  which  an  inflamed  intestine 
irritated  into  contraction  presents,  naturaly 
hinders  full  evacuation,  and  may  no  doubt  as 
in  enteritis  perfectly  close  the  Intestine;  but  if 
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I  have  shewn  any  fact  demonstrably,  I  have 
proved  that  this  disease  is  in  the  reach  of 
glysters  or  topicals  only,  therefore  it  must  be 
the  fault  of  the  Physician  if  this  stricture  take 
place  while  mechanical  means  will  remove  or 
abate  it,  except  in  so  far  as  the  disease  depends 
on  its  exciting  cause — ^bile,  which  it  has  been 
shewn  elsewhere  should  be  decomposed  by 
mercurials. 

I  can  not  conceive  therefore,  that  any  ar- 
rangement can  be  more  consonant  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  than  the  rejection  of  dysentery 
from  the  Genera  of  the  nosology,  and  defining 
it  as  a  Species  (which  in  fact  it  is)  of  Enteritis. 

Genus  16.  Enteritis 

Sp.  1.  Iliaca.  dolor  abdominis  pungens 

tendens  circaumbili  cum  torquens ; 

vomitus;  et  alvi  constipatio;  cum 

pyrexia  typhode . 
Synonima  &c. 

S.  2.  Colica.  Abdominis  distensio  flatuosa 

subitanea  cum  dolore  immani. 
Verictas.  1.  Pictorum. 

2.  Nervosa, 
Sp.  3.  Dysenteria.  Dejectio mucosa crcbra 
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a^iquando  et  sangulnolenta,  cum 
tenesmo,  interdum  et  stranguria, 
(retentis  plerumque  foecibus  craa- 
sioribus)  et  cum  pyrexia. 
Varietas.  1.  Phlegmonodaea. 

Synonima,  Proctitis 
Proctalgia. 
Clunesia. 

This  definition  of  dysentery  may  be  objected 
to  as  not  containing  that  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance, and  which  I  have  insisted  on  as  the 
exciting  cause,  ^z/e,  and  consequently  bilious 
mucus,  and  fluid  bile  in  the  stools;  though  at 
present  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
sufficient  cause  of  dysentery,  yet  the  diarrhoea 
before  described  may  be  considered  dysenteria 
phlegmatica  or  alba,  and  then  the  species  here 
defined  would  be  dysenteria  hepatica ;  to  this 
I  have  only  to  object,  that  the  former  never 
has  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  dysentery, 
and  amounts  only  to  what  Gelsus  has  consi' 
dered  Laevitas  Intestinorum;  I  conceive  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  leave  some  latitude  to  the 
meaning  a  definition  may  bear,  than  by  too 
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great  strictness  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
unnecessary  definitions. 


OF  THE  CURE 


or 


From  the  History  of  Anaemia,  the  indica- 
tions of  cure  are  so  evident  they  scarcely  re- 

quire  recital. 

First.  To  restore  the  red  globules,  or  their 
principal  constituent  viz.  Suboxy phosphate 
of  iron ;  which  may  for  brevity  be  called 
Feroxyphate. 

Second.  To  restore  Fibrin. 

Third.   Gelatine. 

Fourth.  ^  Albumen. 

And  Fifth.  To  restore  tone  to  the  debili- 
tated solids  when  required;  by  all  which 
nxeans  the  fourth  indication  of  cure  m  fever 
will  be  fully  answered  viz. 

To  remove  dyscrasy  cjonsequent  on  fever, 


and  with  it  the  prtedisposing  cause  of  all  the 
the  parasitical  diseases  which  followed  this 
fever. 

The  first  step  in  this  progress  is  of  neces- 
sity to  relieve  the   symptoms  and  diseases 
which  portend  danger,  of  which  several  have 
been  treated,   and  while  by  suitable  reme- 
dies the   stomach  and  bowels  are  rendered 
tolerant  of  food  and  drink,  albuminous  foods 
and  gelatinous  are  to  be  supplied  with  suita- 
able  condiments ;  at  Harwich  milk  and  eggs 
were  freely  dealt  out  and  though  the  former 
was  very  poor,  yet  there  were  some  cases  of 
fastidious  stomach  which  could  bear  no  other 
food,  and  recovered  though  slowly,  very  well ; 
and  whether  it  was  rather  from  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  or  that  albumen  of  egg  is  by  ani- 
malization  convertible  into  gelatine,  this  prin- 
ciple was  supplied  to  the  blood  by  them,  and 
anaemia  was  thus  cured  though  slowly ;  but 
much  more  rapidly  by  preparing  gelatine  for 
food;  with  this  intention,  and  because  strong 
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broths  contain  pliospliats,  I  directed  beef  and 
mutton  with  spices  to  be  stewed  into  jelly 
broth,  when  to  my  great  astonishment,  I 
perceived  that  all  the  meat  then  furnished  to 
the  hospital  would  not  afford  a  pound  of 
jelly,  so  that  the  beasts  killed  for  the  supply 
of  the  patients  were  all  ill  of  Anaemia ;  yet 
however  poor  this  diet,  there  was  no  other 
which  comforted  and  restored  the  men  so 
much  at  the  time :  On  the  return  of  the  In- 
spector, and  so  soon  as  by  his  interference 
and  attention,  the  provisions  were  supplied 
of  a  good  quality ;  the  sound  flesh  produced 
excellent  jelly  or  gravy  soup,  and  in  the  worst 
fevers  I  found  it  (as  I  always  had  before 
among  the  soldiery)  the  best  restorative ;  not 
that  I  by  any  means  think  it  sufficient  singly, 
for  in  slaughtering  beasts  for  market,  they 
are  always  by  bleeding  deprived  of  their 
serum  or  albumen,  which  being  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  gelatine,  fibrin  and  feroxyphat 
^re  soluble,  these  can  not  without  a  fresh 
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supply  of  albumen  and  soda  be  circulated, 
nor  conveyed  to  the  parts  where  they  are  to 
be  deposited  or  secreted  ;  wherefore  the  fluids 
may  abound  to  plethora  and  jet  not  restore 
the  waste  of  the  solids. 

These  considerations  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Inspector  should  have  recourse 
to  an  analysis  of  flesh,  by  boiling  in  water 
impregnated  with  a  given  quantity  (which 
practice  will  best  ascertain)  of  common  salt, 
never  to  be  exceeded ;  reducing  a  pound  for 
instance  of  the  flesh  to  a  certain  measure 
suppose  two  pints  of  soup,  and  then  with  an 
hydrometer  trying  the  density  of  it,  by  which 
the    quality  of  meats   may  be  easily  and 
quickly  ascertained  ;  a  common  phial  corked 
and  loaded  with  a  weight  on  one  end  to  sink 
it  partly,  if  marked  with  lines  across,  may 
be  so  graduated  as  to  form  a  very  good  Sar-  ' 
cometer,  particularly  if  the  bottle  be  slender 
and  long;  and  if  greater  accuracy  be  re- 
quired, the  gelatine  of  a  pound  of  flesh  may 
be  precipitated   by  Tannin  prepared  from 
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galls,  by  boiling,  but  more  quickly  from 
Catechu. 

The  albumen  or  menstruum  when  suffi- 
ciently supplied,  like  all  other  of  the  fitness's 
of  things  in  nature,  is  endowed  with  farther 
utilities  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  for  it  is  so- 
lidescent,  and  though  not  the  vital  fluid  to 
which  irritability  is  attached,  yet  it  assumes 
certain  organic  arrangements  forming  mem- 
brane, cartilage,  nail,  hair,  and  in  some  be- 
ings horn,  in  some  shell ;  so  that  as  there  is  no 
part  destitute  of  membranous  fibre, '  neither 
is  there  any  destitute  of  albumen ;  it  must 
therefore  be  the  most  universal  constituent 
of  the  animal,  nor  is  any  extravasated  liquid 
destitute  of  it ;  the  embryo  of  every  animal  ap- 
pears to  be  solely  albuminous,  and  thus  it  forms 
as  it  were  the  basis  of  solids  as  well  as  fluids, 
since  the  chick  previous  to  ossification  lives 
on  no  other  nutriment,  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  muscular  fibre  is  horny. 

When  the  digestion  of  the  sick  and.  vale- 
tudinarians became  more  efficient,  the  food 
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was  changed  to  fowl  broth,  as  an  advance 
from  albuminous  to  a  mixed  albumii>o-gela- 
tinous  diet,  to  which  if  I  could  have  so  in- 
fluenced matters,  fish  might  have  been  ceco- 
nomicaly  and  frequently  substituted  with 
great  advantage  to  such  sickly  appetites,  as 
the  full  impregnation  of  phosphorous  matter 
in  fish,  must  render  it  restorative  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  any  other  albumino-gela- 
tinous  animal  food. 

Lastly,  in  strong  beef  broth  as  observed 
above,  Gelatine,  Fibrin,  Phosphat  of  Lime 
and  of  Soda  were  supplied  to  the  blood,  so  that 
of  the  deficient  components  of  blood,  the  oxy- 
phospate  of  iron  only  remained  to  be  supplied, 
and  this  the  Hospital  did  not — nor  could  it  be 
supplied ;  as  yet  therefore  I  only  reason  from 
the  chemical  fact  of  this  being  a  principle  to 
be  supplied,  and  as  it  is  found  to  dissolve  in 
serum  and  in  albumen  even  in  a  minus  state  of 
oxygenation— though  not  in  water,  it  must 
cease  to  be  circulated  if  the  serum  be  too 
aqueous,  and  must  become  again  soluble  when 
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the  serum  is  rendered  albuminous  ;  here  how- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  thougli 
this  salt  of  iron  is  found  in  the  state  of  sub- 
oxyphate  in  blood,  yet  this  is  not  its  most  so- 
luble and  active  one,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  analogy  of  red  oxyd  or  hyperoxyd  of  iron, 
which  is  soluble  in  fluids  (as  alcohol)  in  which 
the  protoxyd  is  not ;  the  oxyphosphate  is  there- 
fore reduced  from  its  maximum  of  oxygenation 
to  a  lower  one  by  the  action  of  soda,  which  is 
plentifully  separated  by  decomposition  from 
muriate  of  soda,   by  the  chemistry  of  the 
living  alembic ;   in  whatever  formula  this 
salt — the   feroxyphate  be  administered,  the 
agency   of  soda  is   not  to  be    forgotten ; 
therefore  to  restore  the  surplus  of  phosphoric 
which  has  been  neutralized  by  it,  and  far- 
ther, as  a  much  better  stimulant  in  debility 
than  carbonat  of  ammonia,  it  Avill  be  neces- 
sary to   administer  phosphat  of  ammonia, 
which   readily    decomposing,   will   give  its 
phosphoric  to  the  metalline  oxyd,  and  act 
after  as  free  ammonia  in  maintaining  the  tone 
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of  the  solids;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
phosphats  are  not  easily  decomposable,  conse- 
quently the  excess  of  phosphoric  so  necessary 
to  the  perfect  solubility  of  feroxyphat,  as  well 
as  to  other  restorative  processes,  without  this 
supply,  would  soon  be  exhausted. 

AVhere  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
provision  to  be  supplied,  and  therefore  much 
off-Fall,  were  the  kitchen  to  be  furnished  as  it 
ever  should  with  a  digester,  the  ears,  cartilages, 
tendons,  &c.  which  yield  the  best  glue,  may  at 
a  smaller  expence^  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
provision,  provide  gravy  soup  for  the  more 
weakly  patients,  and  if  managed  with  mo- 
derate heat  be  quite  savory  and  palatable. 

As  gelatine  varies  in  consistence  from  age, 
becoming  firmer  as  the  animals  older,  if  well 
fed,  and  free  from  disease  which  the  experi- 
ence of  Harwich  taught  me  to  enquire  into, 
the  aged  flesh — particularly  beef  must  bo  the 
most  restorative  in  soup;  and  the  younger  meat 
therefore  easier  of  digestion:  these  are  distinc- 
tions too  nice  it  must  be  acknowledged  for 
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general  practice,  but  where  an  Hospital  be 
comes  as  at  Harwich  and  Deal,  the  Lazaretto 
of  an  army,  and  where  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tremity of  disease,  as  the  patients  are  generaly 
young  and  but  a  short  time  before  were  ro- 
bust, there  can  be  little  doubt  tl^at  they  will 
recover  by  attention ;  and  if  not,  by  change  of 
climate:  No  means  therefore  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  resources  should  be  left  untried. 

In  other  cases  of  anaemia  and  in  which  the 
resolution  of  the  gelatine,  and  decomposition 
of  the  cruor  ensues  more  rapidly ;  as  in  scarla- 
tina and  in  the  process  of  a  mercurial  course  ; 
it  is  expedient  to  provide  against  these  morbid 
changes,  by  the  administration  of  so  moderate 
a  quantity  of  gelatinous  fluid  as  will  obviate 
such  a  result ;  I  conceiv^e  that  the  sarsaparilla 
broth  found  so  remarkably  restorative  after 
mercurials  in  syphilis — and  even  curative,  acts 
only,  or  chiefly  by  preventing  or  curing  anae- 
mia; the  same  do  I  conceive  of  the  Lichen  Islan- 
dicus  digested  into  a  mucilage,  and  in  fevers 
I  have  found  the  common  Imperial  sweetened 
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and  rendered  mucilaginous  by  gum  arabic, 
highlj  restorative:  why  such  preparations 
are  not  more  generaly  employed  in  long 
fe  vers,  I  conceive  can  not  be  satisfactorily  ac-» 
counted  for. 

These  reasonings  which  tend  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Incrassants  so  long  banished  from  our 
Materia  Medica,  will  no  doubt  alarm  the  ste- 
reopathologist ;  chemical  philosophers  on  the 
contrary  will  find  their  labors  compensated^ 
and  will  the  more  pleasurably  renew  their  ex- 
quisite researches,  on  finding  they  meet  atten- 
tion, if  not  full  approbation;  they. have  at* 
chieved  much,  but  were  the  facuJty  to  admire 
without  acting  on  the  conviction  which  such 
luminious  facts  produce,  the  chemists  might 
thenceforth  call  us  obstinately  blind,  and 
abandon  us  to  bigotry  and  ignorance:  for 
my  part  I  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the 
ingenuity   of    that   Gentleman  and  philo- 
sopher, who  so  lately  gave  the  example  of 
curing  diabetes  by  interdicting  fermentative 
food;    why  he  did  not  adopt  the  common 
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process  of  checking  fermentation  by  Picrine 
(bitter)  I  know  not,  but  I  am  persuaded, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  remedy  will  cure  dia- 
betes, or  diarrhoea,  or  any  watry  secretion  and 
excretion,  but  curing  the  dyscracy  in  which  it 
occurs;  I  therefore  apprehend  that  in  anaemia 
diabetes  may  hare  been  observed,  thdugh  I  have 
no  example  to  adduce,  and  the  more  so  as  in 
one  patient  a  temporary  diabetes  was  produced 
by  a  mixture  of  tinct.  digitalis  purp.  tinct. 
opii.  sp.  aetheris  nitrosi,  and  some  vehicle, 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  had  given  with  the  inten- 
tion of  abating  strong  action  of  the  arteries  in 
peripneumonia. 


OF  THE  CURE 

6f 

While  the  foregoing  regimen  was  continued 
to  cure  dyscrasy,  the  superabundance  of 
watry  serum  required  perpetual  evacuation. 
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the  outlet  prorided  by  nature  (diarrhoea) 
would  no  doubt  in  warmer  weather  have 
proved  sufficient,  if  moderated  and  the 
strength  maintained,  but  unfortunately  it 
induced  Acholia,  and  chylifiation  became 
thenceforth  impossible,  while  the  fermentation 
of  food  caused  tympanitis. 

To  substitute  another  drain  for  diarrhoea 
was  the  only  remaining  indication,  and  fortu- 
nate it  was  that  opportunities  offered  of  as- 
certaining this  rational  one,  by  inspection  of 
the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  as  thencefortb 
I  may  safely  declare  1  lost  no  dropsical  pa- 
tient. 

The  production  of  diaphoresis  required  no 
farther  attention  in  this  case  than  to  support 
the  vis  vitae,  and  not  prolong  it  unneces- 
sarily. 

Diuretics  cured  all  the  minor  cases,  to 
which  remedies  I  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse,  as  the  patients  were  not  liable  to 
relapses  from  cold :  but  if  the  skin  was  not 
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Icept  warm  and  perspirable)  the  production  of 
diuresis  was  not  so  certain  as  of  diarrhoea,  I 
therefore  combined  a  warm  opiate  with 
diuretics  in  general,  and  made  the  patient 
wear  flannel  in  cold  weather. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  case  of  dropsy  which 
was  cured  by  Sand-bath  in  Anson's  Voyage, 
was  one  in  point,  and  if  ever  I  have  the  same 
opportunity  1  will  try  it. 


OF  CATARRH 

IN 

Anaemia* 

In  cold  catarrh  I  found  pulvis  polygalae 
jsenegae  more  certainly  efficacious  than  the 
pulv.  ipecac,  corap.  In  Canada  the  senega  is 
generaly  used  in  pneumonic  cases,  but  the 
impropriety  must  be  evident  of  administeriu"; 
it  indiscriminately,  since  a  sudorific  so  pow- 
ful  and  stimulant  must  be  unsafe,  untill  by 
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abstraction  of  much  cruor  and  crassamentum 
bv  bleeding,  the  blood  is  rendered  serous,  and 
there  is  danger  of  anasarca  of  the  lungs ;  In 
what  is  called  cold  defluxion  of  the  lungs,  and 
when  the  aqueous  fluid  is  not  evacuated  by 
perspiration  or  by  urine,  this  remedy  on  the 
same  principle  becomes  very  usefull. 


OF  THE  CURE 


OF 


In  the  few  cases  which  I  treated  at  Har- 
wich the  worst  symptom  was  epistaxis,  and  I 
recollect  no  other  which  required  particular 
attention. 

In  all  curable  patients  the  disease  may 
be  said  to  be  stationary,  if  in  a  week  after 
change  of  diet  no  mortal  symptoms  appear, 
after  which  the  patients  improve  rapidly  on 
restorative  diet;  I  never  before  found  any 
other  means  necessary,  yet  those  few  instances 
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at  Harwich  recovered  very  slowly ;  I  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  infer,  though  three  instances 
warrant  no  legitimate  inference,  that  scurvy 
the  concomitant  of  anaemia  differs  in  some 
essential  from  sea  scurvy. 

1  had  formerly  seen  scurvy  produced  by 
labour  and  spare  diet,  in  a  cool  and  moist 
climate  (in  Cork)  and  in  the  form  of  Melaena 
in  males  who  were  very  tfemperate.  % 

I  had  seen  fatigue  long  continued  with 
spare  diet  produce  sea  scurvy  in  the  soldiery. 

I  had  also  seen  scurvy  produced  in  females 
of  temperate  habits  by  very  abtemious  diet, 
attended  with  vibices  as  in  melaena,  but  no 
dejection  of  black  mucus. 

These  I  recount  to  shew,  that  scurvy  is  an 
effect  which  in  cool  climates  and  situations, 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  causes  similar 
to  those  at  Walcheren,  nor  should  weakly 
men  after  long  and  excessive  fatigue,  be  con- 
sidered as  malingerus  when  they  become  ap- 
parently indolent,  and  confine  themselves  to 
bed ;  the  cool  surface,  inability  to  exercise. 
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and  tender  gums  will  mark  the  disease  to  be 
scurvj,  but  if  anaemia  be  present  I  conceive 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Upon  the  whole  I  apprehend  that  scurvy  in- 
cident to  Anaemia,  is  in  some  particular  dif- 
ferent from  scurvy  of  a  more  rapid  production, 
and  in  which  latter,  blotches  of  the  extremities 
or  efflorescences,  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence— but  this  is  conjecture  ;  except  only, 
that  I  have  observed  indolent  men,  who  having 
been  pressed  or  trepanned  into  the  service, 
were  therefore  dispirited,  quickly  yield  td 
scurvy,  if  they  should  escape  typhus* 
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Harwich,  Geographical  situation,  vii. 

advantages.  Maritime  viii. 
Military. 
Local,  ix. 
Commercial. 
jBafrack,  coni^erted  iiild  a  deiieral  Hosjpitai  in 
1809,  X. 

Great  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of,  tbtaly  ob- 
viated contEtgion.  Endinently  prometed  recovery  beyond 
the  success  of  Sir  John  Piingle's  time  xi.  Open,  ele- 
tated,  and  wfell  ventilated  xii,    Intermittents  unknown 
within,   endemic  without.  Waters,  gdbd  tod  perpetual 
xiii.  Subsoil,  a  Trapp  which  affords  Ibarras.  Convenience^ 
to  Flushing,  xiV,  Selectioii  of  th6  worst  cases  only  landed 
immediately  there  xv. 
Harwich  Barrack  became  the  Lazaretto  of  the  Army  xvi. 
Mortality  at  the  commencement,  ih.  Difficulties  at  first 
appalling,  ib.  How  to  be  obviated  in  future  xvii.  Temporary 
Physicians,  their  oppressive  tisk,  and  suffering  by  infection 
&c.  xviii.    Medical  Staff"  at  Fhishing  suffered  beyond  all 
proportion  above  arty  other  department  of  the  army,  xix. 
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Dawson  Mr.  his  clinical  observations  at  Flushliijr. 

Address  to  the  Legislature  on  tliestate  ofConvalescents  of 
tlie  army  xx,  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Author, 
in  January:  1810,  and  to  theLa/<?  and  Present  Army  Medical 
Boards  xxi,  the  proposal  of  the  Author  adopted,  which 
proved  curative  to  many  Tliousands  xxii,  serious  maladies 
in  Soldiers  seldom  cured  xxv,  and  why.wjien  recovered  the 
Soldiers  become  Seasoned  Veterans,  earlt/  Prognostic  of 
the  periodical  relapse  of  the  Walchei-en  Fever  xxvi,  theC'AUSE 
detected  by  the  Author  only  xxviii,  by  local  experience  xxix, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Shapter;  Unfortunate  state 
of  our  Valetudinarian  Soldiers  xxx,  compared  to  those  of 
Prussia,  measures  proposed  for  their  relief  at  home  xxxi. 
Emigration  and  change  of  (Quarters  above  all  others  xxxiii, 
necessity  of  presen-ing  K-tcran  Soldiers  to  the  service  xxxiv, 
whomustdisappear  if  not  naaturely  attended  to  xxxvi,  con- 
stitution of  the  presenj:  Army  Medical  Boivd,  well  calcula- 
ted, to  appreciate  the  project  of  the  Authjar  xxxvi i,  their 
adoption  and  comprehensive  execution  of  it,  by  causing 
Em-gration  to  all  Quarters  of  the  Globe  xxxviii,  result  of 
transportation  to,  and  of  residence  in  Asia  and  America, 
highly  favourable  in  the  former,  and  of  great  political 
importance;  more  favourable  in  North  America  xl,  and 
favourable  in  Ireland  xli,  particular  conclusion,  and  applica- 
tion of  it,  Gibraltar  and  Malta  not  found  salubrious,  nor 
Ceuta,  Sicily  not  tried  xlii,  General  Conclusion  from  the 
Premisses  xliii.  Board  of  Health  proposed,  their  duty  xlv,  ' 
necessity  for  a  Board  demonstrated  and  advantages  of 
xlvi  &c. 

Remittent  Fever  oe  Walcherbn,  one  m-iginal  instance 
of  at  Harwich  1,  Progress  and  treatment  of.  Contagion 
suspi-cted  as  a  cause  5,  Contagiop  of  typhus  may  be  sup- 
pressed 6',  Contagion  suspected  at  other  Hospitals  7? 
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CorjtagioH  existed  In  this  fever  by  Pringle's  account  5  this 
lindeiiiic  mild,  according  to  Doctor  Faulkner, 
Chak.vctek  9,  St//nptoms  of  exacerbation  and  Epacme  10, 
of  Remission. 

Tt/pe,  Quotidian  so  called,  but  realy  Double  Tertian  11, 
change  of,  to  tertian  remittent,  and  to  intermittent 
ultimately  1-2. 

Prognow,  4jf  relapse  into  continent  fevery  into  Quotidian 

13,  into  Tertian,  general. 
DiAGxosis,  of  Synochus  Paludum  14,  Not  aided  by  Cullen's 

definition  of  Synochus  16,  Utterly  distinct  from  Typhus 

17. 

Prognosis,  observations  on,  drawn  from  former  experience 
in  America  verified  in  this  fever  when  applied  in  England, 
early  announced  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  Author  18 . 

AiTioLOGY  19.  Errors  in  diet  of  small  consequence,  over- 
exerti.in,  depression  of  mind,  insufficient  rest,  sleeping  in 
air  supersaturated  with  vapor  and  dim'mished  quantity  of 
oxygen,  were  antecedent  causes,  or  material  20. 

Relative  DehUity  tlje  remote  cause  or  internal  21. 

Relative  noxious  influence  nf  the  NonnntUtals,  the  exciting 
cause  22. 

Ratio  Symptomatijm,  Examples  of  the  disease  in  other 

climates  26,  English  particularly  obnoxious  to  remittent 

in  the  West  Indies,  Dutch  in   Zealand  equaly  so  27, 

Febrile  diathesis  produced  by  it. 
Morbid  Appearances,  on  dissection  of  the  solids — bloodless, 

of  the  fluids — decomposed. 
Proximate  cause  of  remittent   (po&sibly)  ascertained  30, 

Case  of  Synochm  Paludum,  Remarks  on  it  32,  Perfectly 

distinct  from  typhus  38. 
Delirium  39,  Frequently  induced  by  local  aflbction  of  the 

brain ;  Headache  the  forerunner  of  delii-ium,  Pulsation  of 
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Carotids  not  observable.  Delirium  the  ineaaure  of  danger 
in  this  fever.  Severe  headache,  not  delirious  safe.  Incessant 
delirium  very  dangerous,  most  dangerous  by  concealing 
symptoms  44,  Rationale  of,  and  prognosis  46. 
Coma  not  observed  47,  Deafness  very  rare.  Sight,  fiequently 
affected. 

Miscellaneous  Observations  48. 

Rigor,  mortal.  Inveteracy  of  quotidian  type  49,  Tertian  type 
less  obdurate,  Quartan  type  mildest.  Periods  in  this  fever 
uncertain  50,  General  notion  of  their  course  and  tei  mi- 
nation  51,  From  report.  From  observation.  Quotidian 
Remittent,  interminable  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated  52. 

Crisis  none  markfed  53,  Critical  abscess. 

Tongue  little  altered  in  remittent,  generaly  white,  sometimes 
dry,  brown,  black,  chapped,  and  when. 

Bile  rarely  recrementitious  54,  Vomits  rarely  indicated. 

Sequels  of  Remittent. 

Cholera,  rare  and  late  55.  Dyspepsia,  a  late  sequel  56- 
Change  of  Constitution,  from  Lentor  Alvl'm  September,  to 
Diarrhoea  in  October.  Diarrhoea,  thenceforth  the  most  re- 
fractory and  dangerous  symptom  57.  D}isen!ery,  rare. 
Enteritis,  frequent  and  difficult  to  detect  58.  IntussuS" 
ception  frequent  59,  Rationale  of,  and  appearances  on 
dissection.  Dysentery  ascertained  to  be  Enteritis  of  the 
Rectum  61.  Strangurt/,  a  concomitant  of  diarrhoea  62, 
Ephidrosis,  very  general.  Rationale  of.  Case  of  63.  Dropsy, 
connection  with  ephidrosis  64,  Rationale  of,  founded  on 
observation.  Case  of.  Ephidrosis,  a  term  misapplied  in  this 
instance  65.  Apocrisis,  the  real  denomination  of  this  symp- 
tom 66.  Strangury,  inseparable  from  Apocrisis.  Cystitis, 
caused  by  cantharides  67.  Ague  Cake,  extraordinary  frcr 
quency  of  in  Zealand,  rare  on  the  American  continent  and 
islands  &c.  C8,  Symptoms  of,  were  Pieuritis  &c.  69,  Pa- 
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raphrenitis  produced  once.  Spleen  tumid,  but  nevey 
scirrhous  in  this  disease  70,  cured  spontaneously,  not 
salutary,  in  opposition  to  Sydenham. 

Splenitis,  uncommon,  sometimes  occurred.  Dissection  of, 
afforded  diagnostics  between  it  and  Splenaematocele  72. 
Hcematocele  of  the  Spleen,  mistaken  for  obstructed  spleen ; 
C/iarader  of  Splenitis  defined  73,  Diagnosis  74. 

Change  of  Constitution  in  Remittent  remarkable  75. 

Hepatitis  a  solitary  case  and  symptomatic  76.  Erysipelas, 
cases  79.  Peritonitis,  case  of  80.  Dropsy  of  Pericar- 
dium, frequent.  Nausea,  chronic,  caused  by  arseniate  of 
potash  81.  Phthisis  and  Sj/philis  rare.  Empyema,  case 
of.  Tubercles  produced  by  mercury.  Scurvy  82,  Morti- 
fication and  Escars,  causes  of  and  prevention  83,  General 
Dropsy,  frequent  and  dangerous.  Singultus.  Cynanche 
stridula  84. 

Cachexies,  nosologicai,  arrangement  of,  attempted  85. 

Anaemia,  definition  of,  symptoms  of,  and  history  87,  Morbid, 
appearances  in  91,  Aitiology  of  95,  Examples  of,  in 
Paulina,  in  a  boy,  and  a  lady  98,  in  vealing.  Cause  of 
yellowness  or  Icteritia  in  fever  100,  Attends  cancer 
102,  Attends  Cancerous  Hectic,  Cancerous  virus  a  powerful 
solvent  103,  Cancer  exasperated  by  mercuiy,  if  not  cured. 
Cancerous  Hectic,  rational  indication  of  cure,  if  neglected 
destructive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  104, 
Anaemia  produced  by  mercury  106,  by  Phlebotomy 
by  fever  107,  In  horses  by  mercury  108.  Morltd 
Anatomy,  remarks  on  110,  Acids  febrifuge  HI,  Indications 
of  cure  in  Anaemia,  rationale  of  1 12, Strong  Chalybeates 
why  postponed  to  the  weakest  113,  Restoratives  not 
efficacious  without  pure  atmosphere  114, 

Scurvy,  occurring  in  anaemia  118,  Case  and  dissection 
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from  Mead,  identical  with  those  of  Walclieren  liD, 
farther  supported  by  facts, 

Splenaematocele. 

Definition  of,  and  symptoms  123,  Extraordinary  frequency 
of,  at  VValcheren  124,  Enormous  size  of  the  spleen 
126,  Possibility  of  the  spleen  be  ng  a  reservoir  of  blood 
128,  Haemorrhoids  never  attended  129,  0-:dema  never 
attended  131,  Inflammation  in  the  vicinitj',  common 
Splenitis  rarely  (if  ever)  followed. 

Definition  of  Splenitis  133. 

AcHOLiA.  Appearances  on  dissection  135,  Symptoms, 
lentor  alvi,  tense  belly  and  diarrhoea  in  the  fever 
Symptoms  and  consequences  without  fever  137,  Flatu- 
lence, consequences  of  defect  of  Picrine  138,  Collapsed 
liver,  with  splenaematocele  140,  Spleen  is  a  hepar  succen- 
turiatum.  Decomposition  of  bile  and  theory  of  an- 
libili  ous  remedies  142,  Abuse  of  merCury  instanced  in 
scurvy  144,  and  to  cure  obstruction  insplena;matocele  145, 
in  dropsy  147.  Doctor  Faulkner's  opinion.  Definition  of 
Acholia  148. 

Dropsy,  History  of  149,  Usual  nosoloaical  distinctions 
not  real  and  cause  assigned.  Aitiology  founded  on 
the  humoral  pathology  151,  Obstruction  one  cause  153, 
dependant  on  the  fluids  only  154,  circumscribed  and 
why,  operation  of  mercury  on  obstruction  155,  Crasis  of 
the  blood  how  deteriorated  155,  Gradations  in  the  dyscra- 
sy  of  the  blood  in  dropsy  1 57,  illustrated  chemicaly  159, 
gelatinous  dropsy  160,  Hj'dniskites  162,  Hydroperitonitis 
163,  Hydrothoj'ax  164,  Hydrocephalus,  HydrophthaLmitis 
or  ^Egyptian  Opthalmia  164  &c.  Hydrocarditis  167  &c. 
Diagnostics  of  171,  Hydrorachitis  not  a  dropsy  172, 
«or  Hydroraetra,  two  legitimate  kinde  only  of  dropsy 
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175.  Natural  NosoLOG.ig^i,g|VRE»§4  GE^{E?A,-3ft<i  Species 
of  Drupsies  170'.  .  ■    t  . 

MErAPTOsis.at  Commutation  ©f  Types,  Exemplified  ip  the 
Walcherc.n  IJndeinic,  179,  and  in  the  Doctrine  of  Cnses, 
Predisposition  of  Us  'islanders  to  fever  in  foreign  climates 
ISO,  order  in  fever  not  perceptible  here,  error  of  Nosolo- 
gists  in  arrangement  181,  Natural  Form  of  fever.  Composite 
132,  peculiai-itips  of  each  Type  while  in  mitigatiqn  183, 
on  the  increase  184. 

Method  of  Nature  186,  departed  from  by  Cullen,  bad  eon- 
sequence  of  187,  prffi;diopi,sitJi,on  induced  by  seasons  188, 
dependant  Epidemics  18f),  influence  of  (Quartan  Type 
in  fever,  explanatoiy  of  the  Hippocratic  order  of  critical 
days  190,  inftnence  of  Tertian  Type  in  continued  far  more 
acute,  as  in  yellow  fever  197,  conclusion  as  to  distinct 
characters- oi:  types  of  fevers  199r. 

Method  .of  Cuke.  Invcitigation  of  the  character  of  an  epi- 
demic, necessity  of,  proved  201,  that  of  the  Walcheren, 
why  erroneously  attempted,  with  strictures  thereon  204, 
Sydenham  proposed  as  an  example  205,  defective  reports 
and  mortality  in  Zealand  due  to  the  oppressive  duty  of  the 
Medical  Stafl"  206  &c.  Synochus  of  Walcheren  realy  a 
Double  Teptian  208,  Pringle  a  miscellaneous  writer 
only,  though  practical  209,  strictures  oa  his  theory  of 
antiseptics,  of  contagion,  of  inflamation  210,.ftnd  of 
bile.  His  Cure  211,  strictures  on,  predisposition  existed 
probably  before  the  troops  landed  in  Zealand  214, 
bilious  symptoms  were  early,  treatment  of  by  mercury 
and  strictures  on  215,  local  causes  perpetuated  fever  216, 
preconsiderations  217.  ' 

I.vDiCATioNsof  Cuke— Foun,  Dietetics  first  considered  219, 
Over-proportion  of  ordinary  doses  to  the  febrile  state  220,' 
temperature  of  body  hou-  maintained  221,  considerations 
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6n  vinificaliori  and  adulteration  ot  wines  222,  striciviref 
on,  and  on  dilution,  which  requires  vinous  mixture  22C, 
comparative  effects  of  spirits  and  wine  227,  treatment 
of  debility  228,  apparatus  for  Injecting  food  &c.  very 
necessary  229,  and  Therinometer. 

2nd.  Indication  of  Cuke,  to  abate  mobility  231,  Rigor 
treatment  of  332  &c.  state  of  the  stomach  attended  to 
Carefully  234,  cbstiveness  watchfulness  and  headache  to  be 
relieved  instantly  235,  natural  solution  of  fever  copied 
236,  pulv.  jacobi  why  preferred  to  P.  antimonialis  237, 
Theory  of  antimonial  rerhedies  238. 

Proximate  CauSe  of  Fever. 
Nervous  stimtilation  according  to  Borelli  240,  Inertia  of 
the  sensorium  or  Lentor  by  Boerhaave,  followed  by 
Spasm  according  to  CuUen,  and  by  stimulation  according 
to  Boerhaave  241,  Brown'i  thedry  bnl^  differs  in  terms 
242,  general  strictures  on  243,  whimsical  theory  of 
Fordyce  244,  apparent  differences  of  all  reconciled  by 
filling  up  the  chasm  in  their  theories  245,  two  practical 
corollaries  deduced  from  the  premises  248,  and  applied 
249,  cold-bath  in  fever  250,  James's  pbwder  compared 
with  known  preparations  of  antimony,  Pulvis  Ipec.  com. 
when  indicated  253,  dose  how  regulated  254,  warm-bath 
"  efficacy  of  255,  acids  in  fever  advantages  of  &c.  of 
camphor  256,  strangury  257,  diuretics  when  curative_in 
it  258,  vicarial  secretions  &c.  wheii  salutary  259. 

Third  Indication  of  Cure  260. 
How  applied  t6  praictice  261,  in  the  administration  of 
tonics  elsewhere,  failure  here,  their  advantages  severaly 
263,  Chalybeates  how  managed  ^264. 

Delirium,  in  Asthenia  with  nlobiUty  2/3,  dfelirlum  mite  274, 
delirium  from  a  local  cause  275,  treatment  of  delirium 
With  blisters,  camphor,  byosciamtis,  topical?  276,  ischviry 
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in  deliriiun,  cure  of  headache  277>  Convalescence  from 


on  2S1. 

Method  of  Cure  in  Intekmittekt,  Cause  of  remission 
distinct  from  intermission  283,  ascertained  by  Galen  284, 
exemplified  in  the  ferer  of  Walfeheren  and  of  North 
America  285  &c. 
1st.  Indication  of  Cure,  in  exquisite  intermittent  288. 
2nd.  Indication  of  Cure,  treatment  with  arseniate  of  potass, 
and  with  Fowlers  arseniate,  detail  of  the  effects  289 
&c.  authorities  quoted  for  the  use  of  arsenic  293  &c. 
treatment  with  sudorifics  and  authorities  in  favor  of  it 
295  &c.  future  recurrence  before  treated  of,  conclusions 
and  authorities  quoted  as  to  the  treatment  of  Autumnal 
Intermittent  298. 
Method  of  Cure  of  Dysentery,  proximate  cause  of,  and 
indication  of  ciu-e  deduced  303,  treatment,  local,  astrin- 
gents found  to  be  useless  304,  enteritis  305,  compared 
•with  Dysentery,   and  found  essentialy  the  same  f&c. 
Dysentery  a  Species  of  Enteritis>  Nosological  Arrang::- 
MENT  of  both  310  &c. 
Method  of  Cure  of  Anaemia,  ^ndisations  312,  treatment 
by  diet,  analysis  of  flesh,  and  use  of  Sarcometor  315, 
of  albuminous  food  316,  of  albumino  gelatinous,  of  gela- 
tinous food  containing  fibrin  and  feroxyphate  317,  phos- 
phat  of  ammonia  318,  gravy  soup  oeconomicaly  prepared 
319,  other  causes  and  cures  of  anaemia  320,  Incrassants 
should  be  restored  to  practice  321,  theory  of  Diabetes 
321. 

Method  of  Cure  of  Dropsy  322. 
Of  Catarrh  in  Anaemia  324. 
Of  the  Cuke  of  scurvy  325. 


fever,  not  promoted  by  cinchona,  cascarilla  preferred  as 
a  febrifuge  &c,  strictures  on  278,  Hyosciamus,  strictures 
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AiTKIN-s  ESSAYS  on  FRACTURES  and  LUXATIONS,  8vo. 
plates,  boards,  4s.  1800. 

ANDREWS'S  OBSERVATIOXS  on  the  APPLICATION  of  LU- 
NAR CAUSTIC  to  STRICTURES  in  the  URETHRA  and  the 
CESOPHAGUS:  illustrated  by  Cases,  and  with  plates,  by  M. 
W.  Andrews,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
yeons,  London,  and  now  Physician  at  Madeira  5  octavo,  boaids, 
price  5s.  6d. 

ADAMS'S  (Dr.  Joseph)  GUIDE  to  MADEIRA,  contaiuino-  a  short 
Account  of  Funchall,  with  Instructions  to  such  as  repair  to 
that  Island  for  Health,  2d  edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

ADAMS'S  (Dr.  Joseph)  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  CANCEROUS 
BREAST,  sewed,  3s.  6d. 

ADAMS— An  INQUIRY  into  the  LAWS  of  EPIDEMICS,  witk 
Remarks  on  the  Plans  lately  proposed  for  exterminating  th« 
Small-Pox,  by  Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  boards,  pric« 
5s.  6d.  1810. 

ADAMS'S  OBSERVATIONS  on  MORBID  POISONS,  in  Two 
Parts:  Part  I.  containing  Syphilis,  Yaws,  Sivvens,  Elephan- 
tiasis, and  the  Anomala  confounded  with  them. — Part  II.  On 
Acute  Contagions,  particularly  the  Variolous  and  Vaccine. 
Second  Edition,  illustrated  with  four  coloured  engravings, 
copious  practical  Remarks,  and  further  Commentaries  on  Mr. 
Hunter's  Opinion,  by  Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Physician 
to  the  Small  Pox  and  Inoculation  Hospitals,  in  one  large  4to. 
boards,  £1.  5s. 

"  Some  jiiflicioiis  remarks  on  Variolus  and  Vaccine  Inoculation  termi- 
B3te  this  work ;  which  inu^l  be  considered  as  far  superior  to  the  ephemeral 
prodnctions  of  authors,  who  want  to  write  themselves  into  a  high  road  to 
ric:hes  and  renotvn.  This  volume  is  valuable  in  another  point  of  view,  be- 
cause it  iiicnicates  the  haliit  of  analj'sins;  diseases,  and  shows  the  import- 
ance of  minute  attention  in  tracing  the  history  and  progrebS  of  every  series 
of  morbid  action." — Vide  Ediuhnr<:h  Journal,  Vol.  III. 

BOYER's  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  BONES,  arranged 
into  a  systematic  Treatise,  by  A.  Richeraitd,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Philosophy,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Northern  Hos- 
pital at  Paris:  translated  from  the  French  by  M.  Farrell,  M.D. 
y  vol.  plates,  boards,  lOs.  1810. 

BOSTOCK's  REMARKS  on  the  NOMENCLATURE  of  the  NEW 
LONDON  PHARMACOACKIA,  read  before  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Society,  by  John  Bostock,  M.D.  2s.  6d.  8vo.  1810. 

BREE'g  PR.ACTIC.AL  ENQUIRY  into  DISORDERED  RES- 
PIRATION ;  diutinguiskiujj  tbs  Speciw  of  Convulsive  Aalhiaa, 
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llioir  Causes,  and  liidicalious  of  Cure,  by  Robert  Bree,  M.  J). 
F.  R.J>.  Fellow  or  Uie  Kojal  Colic^e  of  IMiysicians :  tbc  4lli 
l"-ditioii,,\viUi  addilioii  rracucal  Obsci  vations;  in  8vo.  price  Ss. 
boards 

BUTTER  S  (Dr.VVilliani)  ACCOUNT  of  PlJEHl'ER  AL  FEVERS, 
as  liicy  appeared  in  Ue/bysbirc  and  some  of  the  Counties 
adjacent,  illuslralcd  by  Cases  and  successful  Mcliiods  both  of 
Prevention  and  Cure,  i?s.  Cd. 

BUTTER'S  IMPROVED  METHOD  of  OPENING  ARTERIES. 
Also,  a  new  Operation  for  c.vtracliug  the  Ca'.aract.  Wilh 
Cases  and  Operations,  illustralinj;  the  j^ood  EHecIs  of  Arteri- 
otomv,  Henllocis.,  and  oilier  Remedies  in  various  Diseases, 
3s.  6(f.  ^  ^'!!^ 

BUTTER'S  TREATISE  on  the  ANGINA  PECTORIS,  2s. 

BUTTER'S  TllEATISCon  the  VENEREAL  ROSE,  couunonly 
teriucd  the  Gononlia'a  V'irulcnta,  containing;  a  simple,  safe, 
and  certain  Method  of, , Cure,  without  the  use  of  Mercury, 

"2s.  6d.       ,  ■  ' 

BuYtET^  on  tlxe'lfc-ANTlLE  REMITTENT  FEVER,  com- 
monly called  ihe^  Worm  Fever;  acciir.ilcly  describiiig  that 
■fatal  Disease,  expiaininj^  its  Causes  and  Nature,  and  discover- 
ing an  easy,  safe,  and  successful  Method  of  Cure,  '2d  edition, 
■'is;  6d.      '  ■  ■...■,.  . 

BADHAM's  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  ^INFLAMMATORY  AE- 
■  FECTIONSWlhe  MUCOUS' MEMBRANE  of  the  Bronchias, 
comprehending  an.  Account  of  the  Acute  Inflammation  of  the 
'  Parts— of  Peripneumonia  Notha,  and  of  Chronic  Coughs,  &c. 
by  Charles  Badham,  M.  I).  Lecturer ou  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
&c.  and  Physician  to  iho  Westminster  General  Dispensary, 
•  boards,  4s.  12mo. 

CLARK'S  (John)  OBSFR VATIONS  on  the  DISEASES  which 
prevail  in  LONG  VOYAGES  to  HOT  COUNTRIES,  particu- 
larly to  the  East  Indies;  and  on  the  same  Diseases  as  they  ap- 
pear in  Great  Britain,  8vo.  boards,  Ts.  6d,  1809 

CURSORY  REMARKS  on  CORPULENCE.— By  a  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  sewed,  2s.  8vo. 

Think  iKii,  ye  Caiidirtat-s  (or  hnjilih. 

That  ou^hl  can  gain  the  wi-hM  lnr  prize; 
(Or  pill  or  pcniiui,  pnw.  r  or  uealth,) 

Rut  teinperaii(;e  anil  exeroisf. 

CARMlCIIAEL's  (Richard)  ESSAY  ou  the  NATURE  of  SCRO- 
FULA, wilh  Evidence  of  its  Origin  from  Disorders  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs ;  illustrated  by  a  number  of  Cases  successfully 
treated,  and  interspersed  with  Observations  on  the  General 
Treatment  of  Children,  8vo.  boards,  os. 

CARMICHAEL's  ESSAY  on  the  Eftect  of  Caib(mate  and  other 
Preparations  of  Iron,  upon  CANCER;  wilh  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  that  auil  other  Diseases,  to  which  it  bears  a 
relation.  By  Richard  Carmicliael,  Surgeon,  2(1  edit,  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  improved,  I)()ards,  lOs  <jd.  Svo. 
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CUTllRERTSON's  PllACTlCAL  TREATISE  on  ELECTRI- 
CITY ami  GALVANISM,  by  John  Cuthbcrtson,  Phiiosopliical 
Instrumcnl  .Maker,  and  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Socie- 
ties of  Holhuul  and  I'lreciit,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  illustiated  with 
nine  copper-philes,  boards,  10s.  Gd. 

CRlCHTON's  SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  of  RISEASES,  cxhi|)it- 
ino-  their  Arraun  cnienl  in  C  lasses,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species, 
designed  for  tiie  Use  of  .Students,  on  two  sheets,  imperial 
folio,  2s.  6d. 

COPELAXD's  (Thomas)  OBSERVATIONS  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal DISEASES  of  the  RECTUM  and  ANUS;  particularly 
Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  th.e  Hfemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  and 
Fistula  in  Ano,  hoards,  5s.  8vo.  1810. 

CROWTHER  s  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DISEASE 
of  the  JOINTS,  commonly  called  WHITE  SWELLING;  with 
some  Remarks  on  Cai  ifs,  Necrosis,  and  >crophulous  Abscess ; 
in  which  a  new  and  siiccessful  jMelhod  of  trealinj^  these 
Diseases  is  pointed  out.  becond  edition,  with  considerable 
additions  and  improvements.  By  Bryan  Crowther,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons*  in  London,  and  Surgeon  to 
Bridewell  "and  Bethlem  Hospitals. — In  one  volume  8vo.  illus- 
trated with  seven  coloured  plates,  10s.  Cd.  boards,  1808. — 
Ditto,  large  paper,  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  16s. 

A.  CORN.  CELSI  DE  MEDICINA  Libri  Octo  quibus  accedunt, 
Indices  Capitum  Aulorum  et  Rerum  ex  Recensione  Leonaidi 
Targaj.    In  8vo.  boards,  ISs. 

COUPER-s  SPECULATIONS  on  the  MODE  and  APPEAR- 
ANCES of  IMPREGXATION'  in  llie  HUMAN  FEMALE; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Ancient,  and  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Mcdern  Theories  of  Generation:  the  Third  edit, 
with  considerable  additions,  4s. 

DLPOUR  s  TREATI>E  on  DISEASES  of  tlic  URETHRA,  par- 
ticularly describing  the  various  Symptoms  altendin^l^lriclures. 
Obstructions,  Gleets,  &c.  and  on  the  Prevention  of  Sloiie  and 
Gravel,  witli  a  Variety  of  Cases-,  tending  to  shew  the  Efficacy 
of  Daran  s  Medicated  Bougies,  and  a  new  Method  of  treating 
a  Gonorrhrea,  &c.  Ith  edition,  3s. 

DAUBENTON  s  OBSERVATIONS  on  INDIGESTION,  in  which 
is  satisfactorily  shewn  the  Efficacy  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  reliev- 
ing this,  as  well  as  its  connected  Train  of  Complaints  peculiar 
to  the  Decline  of  Life;  translated  from  the  Jbrench,  Si\  edit, 
with  additions  by  Dr.  Buchan,  Is.  Gd.  1809. 

DOMEIER  s  (William;  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Climate,  Man- 
ners and  Amusements  of  MALTA,  principally  intended  for 
the  information  of  Invalids  repairing  to  that  Island  for  reco- 
very of  fiealLh;  by  William  Domeier,  M.  1).  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phjsicians,  London,  boards,  -Is.  dd.  1810. 

EARLE  s  (!-ir  Jauies)  i^tTTILR,  t;oiilaining  some  Observations 
on  the  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Linihs;  to  which  is  added,  aa 
Account  of  a  Contrivance  to  administer  Cleanliness  and  Com- 
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fort  lo  the  Bed-ridden,  or  Persons  confined  to  Bed  by  Ajc, 
Accident,  Sickness,  or  any  other  Infirmity,  witli  Explanatory 
Plates,  sewed,  3s. 

EARLEs  (Sir  James)  OBSERVATIONS  on  H/EMOHRHOl- 
DAL  EXCREbCExXCES  2d  edition,  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

FORD  s  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DISEASE  of  the  HIP  JOINT; 
to  which  is  added,  sonic  Renuii  kson  Vi  hite  Swellin<,^s  of  the 
Knee,  the  Caries  of  the  Joint  of  llie  VVrisl,  and  other  similar 
Complaints.  The  whole  illiislrated  by  Cases  and  Kn<;ravin'"s, 
taken  from  the  Diseased  Part.  By  the  late  I'.dward  Ford,' 
Esq.  F.  S.  A.  The  second  edition,  revised  carefully,  with  some 
additional  Observations  by  Thomas  topeland.  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Sur;:oons,  and  Assisiant  Surj^ciu  to  the  Vrc.stmin- 
ster  General  Dispensary.  Illustrated  with  8  copper-plates, 
Svo.  boards,  12s  1810. 

GRIFFITH  S  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  CFRE  of 
HECTIC  and  SLOW  FEVERS  and  the  PULMONARY  CON- 
SUMPTION; to  which  is  added,  a  Method  of  treatin:;  several 
Kinds  of  Internal  Hemorrhages,  a  new  edition,  sewtil,  Is.  6d. 

GRAVES'S  CONSPECTUS  of  the  LONDON,  EDINBURGH, 
and  DUKLLN  PHARMACOPGEIAS;  wherein  the  Virtues,  Useii 
and  Doses  of  the  several  Articles  and  Preparations  contained 
in  those  Works  are  concisely  slated ;  their  Pronunciation,  as 
to  Quantity,  is  correctly  marked;  and  a  variety  of  other  Par- 
ticular respecting  them  given  ;  calculated  nuire  especially  for 
the  use  ot  Junior  Practitioners.  By  Robert  Graves.  M.  D. 
Ihmo.  -Is.  6d. 

GIRDLESTONE  on  DIABETES,  with  an  Historic^  Sketch  of 
that  Disease,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  8yo. 

GORDON'S  (Dr.  Alexander)  TREATJSE  on  the  EPIDEMIC 
PUERPERAL  FEVER  of  ABERDEEN;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

GEOGHEGAN's  COMMENTARY  on  the  TREATMENT  of 
RUPTURES,  particularly  in  a  Slate  of  Strangulation.  By 
Edward  Gcoghegan,  .Alen  ber  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  bociety,  l-.dmburgh; 
Svo.  bds.  -is.  ISIO — "  This  work  will  be  found  highly  interest- 
ing, as  it  proposes  important  improvements  in  the  treatment." 

'GOURLAY's  OBi^ERVA  riONS  on  the  NATURAL  HISTOPlY, 
CLIMATE,  and  DISEASES  of  MADEIRA,  during  a  Period 
of  Eighteen  Years.  By  William  Gourlay,  M.  D.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ebinburgh  ;  and  I'hysiciaii 
to  the  British  Factory  of  Madeira;  Svo.  boards,  6s.  isio. 

HARTY's  (Dr.)  OnSERVATIONS  on  the  S135PLE  DYSEN- 
TERY, and  its  COMBINATIONS;  containing  a  Review  of 
tile  most  celebrated  Authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject^ 
and  also  an  Investigation  into  the  source  of  C  ontagion  in  that 
and  some  other  Diseases,  boards  7s.  6(1.  Svo. 

"  'tills  Work  wfi  find  MO  ri'fficully  in  iffmnrDendin!:  to  our  Rfa»lf r-- ;  it 
roiitaiiis,  niiqiu;>lion.Tl)ly,  a  larger  mass  of  cvideiice  than  is  any  "here  else 
to  In;  toiiml  Ot  tlie  varioilii  species  oflli'S  forinirtnlilo  disease  ;  and  asiain  rrc 
tii'.iik  it  right  once  more  tu  reuumnicinl  liie  Wurk  before  us,  asi  tlie  most 
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valuable  digest  of  nil  that  lias  been  written  upon  it." — Vide  Medical  aud 
physical  Journal,  for  Becember,  1S05. 

"  We.  havederaed  imicb  eraiification  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
since,  wiihoiit  gumg  the  complete  leimth  of  all  his  speculations,  we  think 
that  the  Author  has  mai  ife-ti  d  a  considenihlt:  share  ol  a:bility  in  tlieir  sup- 
port; he  merits  the  praise  of  sagarity,  for  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  his  materials  J  of  -rrcat  industry,  in  the  collecl'on  of  (hem;  and  of 
having  manifested  i  becomnu  modesty  in  the  enunciation  ot  his  own  con- 
jectures "—-Vide  Moulhly  Revii'w,  for  June,  1806. 

HUNTER'S  (John)  TREATISE  on  the  VENEREAL  DISEASE, 
w  ith  :in  Introdiictipu  i^iu}  Comineiitary,  by  Dr,  Josciih  Adams, 
boards,  1-Js,.  Svp. 

HAMlI/rdN-ji  OBSERVATIONS  on  SCROFULOUS  AFFEG 
TIONS,  witli  Remarks  qit  Scirrhous  Cancer,  and  Rachitis, 
boards,  3s.  12iuo. 

IIlC.GINS  s  (William)  ESSAY  on  the  THEORY  and  PRACTICE 
of  BLEACHING,  wherein  the  Sulphuret  of  HME  is  recomT 
mended  a$  a  Substitute  for  Pot-Asli,  sewed,  2s. 

HASLAM's  (John)  OBSERVATIONS  on  MADNESS  and  ME- 
LANCHOLY: inchidino;  Practical  Remarks  on  those  Diseases: 
fogether  with  Cases,  and  an  Account  of  the  Morbid  Appear- 
ances on  Dissection  ;  by  John  Hasiam,  late  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge  J  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Apothecary  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  2d  edition,  considerably  en» 
larged,  in  one  vol.  Svo.  boards,  9s. 

JOHNSONS  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  on  CANCER,  being  lh« 
Substance  of  Observations,  to  which  the  Annual  Prize  for 
1808,  was  adjudged  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don; by  Christopher  Turner  Johnson,  Surgeon,  of  Exeter, 
Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Svo.  boards,  os.  6d. 
1810. 

IDENTITIES  ASCERTAINED  ;  or,  an  Illustration  of  Mr.  Ware'* 
Opinion  respecting  the  sameness  of  Infection  in  Venereal  Go- 
norrhoea, and  the  Opthalmia  in  Egypt:  with  an  Examination 
of  Affinity  between  ancient  Leprosy  and  Lues,  2s.  6d.  8vo. 
1808. 

KEATE's  CASES  of  the  HYDROCELE  and  HERNIA  INCAR- 
CERARA,  sewed.  Is.  6d. 

LIND  on  DISEASES  incidental  to  EUROPEANS  in  HOT  CLI- 
MATES, with  the  Method  of  preventing  their  fatal  Conse- 
fjuences;  the  sixth  Edition,  in  ope  volume  octavo,  price  8s. 
boards,  1808. 

LAWRENCE  (William)  TREATISE  on  RUPTURES,  contain- 
ing  an  Anatomical  Description  of  each  Species;  wilh  an  Ac- 
count of  Its  Symptoms,  Progress,  and  Treatment,  illustrated 
with  plates.  By  William  Lawrence,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  large  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards,  1810. 

LONDON  DISSECTOR;  or.  System  of  Dissection  practised  in 
the  Hospitals  and  Lecture  Rooms  of  the  Metropolis :  explained 
by  the  clearest  Rules,  for  llic  Use  ojf  the  Students.  Compri- 
jing  a  DcKcrqtlion  of  the  Muscles,  Vessels,  Nerves,  and  Vis- 
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cera  of  llic  Tinman  Body,  as  ihey  appear  on  Dissection,  willi 
Directions  for  their  (lenioiistralion.    Third  Edition,  12ino.  5s. 

"  Tliis  will  be  fdimd  a  vi-i y  useful  gu'de  to  the  stiulwiit  n  ilie  pro.-tcitioii 
of  his  aiiatdinicul  res-i'archf.s.  It  is  snperinr  to  other  wi.iks  of  a  siin'lar 
kinil  and  exf«nt,  in  clocriliing  not  llie  muscle?  merely,  but  the  vHiioii^ 
pait  ,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  Stc.  as  they  come  into  view  umli  r  the  knife  of 
ih*;  <lisseclor.  A  knowledue  of  llie  relative  siliiiitioii  of  parts  is  thus  ao 
quired;  a  point  of  the  first  m;i<j;iiitiide  to  the  practical  surt;eon.  As  the 
chief  intention  of  the  work  is  to  leach  the  art  of  disseclini,  the  muscles 
are  deinonstratcd  in  their  order  of  sitiial mii,  which  is  ihe  on'y  nietiind  that 
fan  be  pursued  in  actual  disscc'i  'n."-— Medical  and  Chirurgicai  Keview. 

LONDON  PRACTICE  of  MIDWIFERY,  or  a  MANUAL  for 
STUDENTS,  being  a  complete  Course  of  Practical  Midwifery  j 
in  which  are  included  the  Treatment  of  Lying-in  Women, 
and  the  Diseases  of  Children,  the  second  edition  corrected, 
12mo.  boards,  6s. 

LUXMORE's  FAMILIAR  OBSERVATIONS  on  RUPTURES, 
for  the  Use  of  Patients  of  both  Sexes;,  afflicted  with  those 
Complaints.    Second  edition,  price  2s. 

LIPSCOMB'S  MANUAL  of  INOCULATION,  for  the  Use  of  the 
Faculty  and  Private  Families  ;  pointing  otit  the  most  ajiproved 
Method  of  Inoculating  and  couducting  Patients  through  the 
Small  Pox,  sewed.  Is. 

MEDICAL  FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  original  Comuiunications  from  Gentlemen  ot  the  Fa- 
culty, on  important  Subjects  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  &c. 
by  Dr.  Simmons,  voL  8.  boards,  4s.  6d.  8vo. 

MEMIS-s  (John)  MIDWIFE'S  POCKET  COMPANION,  or  a 
Practical  Treatise  of  Midwifery,  on  a  new  Plan,  sewed,  Is.  6d. 
l2mo. 

PAUL  on  ARTIFICIAL  MINERAL  WATERS,  sewed,  2s. 

POLE'S  ANATOMICAL  INSTRUCTOR,  or  an  llluslratioa  of 
the  Modern  and  most  approved  Method  of  preparing  and  pre- 
.serving  the  diftercnt  Parts  of  the  Human  Body,  and  of  (iua- 
dt^upeds,  with  plates,  boards,  7s.  8vo. 

PEARSON'S  (John)  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  CAN- 
CEROUS COMPLAINTS,  uilh  an  Account  of  some  Diseases 
which  have  been  confounded  with  the  Cancer;  also,  Critical 
Remarks  on  some  of  the  Operations  performed  in  Cancerous 
Cases,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  8vo. 

PEARSON'S  PRINCIPLES  of  SURGERY,  for  the  Use  of  t  hi- 
rurgica!  Students.  A  new  Edition,  with  Additions.  By  John 
Pearson,  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital  and 
Asylum,  Surgeon  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  and  Reader  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
boards,  8s.  6d. 

PEARSON  S  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  EFFECTS  of  VARIOUS 
-    ARTICLES  of  the  MATERIA  MEDICA,  in  Uie  CUBE 'of 
LUES  VENERA,  illustraied  with  Cases.    By  John  Pearson, 
F.  R..S.  Senior  Surgeon  of  tiie  Lock  Hospital  au I  Asylum, 
and. Surgeon  to  the  Public  Dispensary;  Header  on  the  Pnn- 
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ciples  and  Praciice  of  Surgery,  ,2d  edilioa,  witli  Additions,  (S. 
Jsvo. 

POTT'S  CHIRUHGKWL  WORKS,  3.  vol.  8vo.  new,.  Uoards, 
18s.  1783. — N.  B.  rUe  above  is  llie  last  edition  Mr.  Pott  ever 
lived  to  piiblisli. 

POTT'S  CHIRURGICAL  WORKS,  a  new  Edition,  with  his  last 
Correclioas;  to  which  are  added,  a  short  Account  of  the  Life 
of  the  Author,  a  Method  of  curing-  ihe  Hydrocele  l»y  Injec- 
tion, and  occasional  Notes  and  Observations,  by  Sir  James 
Earle,  F..R..?.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  lo  the  King,  &c. — 3 
vpl.  boards,  ^l.  Is;  1808. 

ROYSTON^s  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS 
of  Ihe  MEDK'iL  ART  in  the  RRITISJI  EMf  [RE,  ^rontain- 
ing  Remarks  on  Medical  LiteraUire,  and  a^  \'iew  of  a  Biblio- . 
"  graphia  Medicina;  BritanuicEE,  by  VV.  Roystou,  as.  ■ 

RlCHERAXb's  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY ;  containing  a 
■  comprehensive  View  and  clear  Explanation  of  the  Functioi^s 
of  the  Human  Rody,  iu  which  the  modern  Improvements  m 
Chemistry,  Galvanism,  and  other  Sciences,  are  applied  to  ex- 
.  plain  the  Actions  of  the  Animal  Economy,  v,  ith  a  new  Classic 
tication  and  copious  Index  ;  translated  from  the  French  of  A,, 
llicherand.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  prin-^ 
cipal  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  the  North,  iu  Paris.  By 
Robert  Kerrison;  Member  of  the  R(>yal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  &c.    In  one  closely  printed  vol.-  Bvo.  6s.  boards, 

leoc. 

REES^s  (Dr.  George)  OBSERVATIONS  on  DISEASES  of  the 
UTERUS;  iu  which  are  included.  Remarks  on  Molea,  Poly  pi, 
and  Prolapsus,  us  also  on  Scirrhous  and  Cancerous  Atteclions 
•of  that  Organ,  boards,  4s.  6d.  8vo. 

REES's  (Dr.  George)  TREATISE  on  tlie  PRIMARY  SYMP- 
TOMS of  LUES  VENEREA,  with  a  concise,  critical,  and 
chronological  Account  of  all  the  ijUgiish  Writers  on  this  Sub- 
ject, from  1733  to  1783  ;  to  which  "  i  j  adJed,  an  Analysis  of 
a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  AutJior,  boards, .as.  Svo- 

ROLLO's  CASES  of  the  DIABETES  MRLLITUS,  with  the 
Results, of  the  Ti'ials  of  certain  Acids  and  other  Substances  iu 
the  Cure  of  liie  Lues  Veuera,  2d  edition,  with  large  Additions, 
boards,  6s.  8vo.  1806. 

RICHTERs  MEDICAL  ai>d  SLH.GICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
8vo,  5s. 

RYDING's  VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY,  or,  a  Treatise  oa 
fhe  Cure  and  Progress  of  Iho  Disease  of  the  Horse,  &c.  &c. 
and  an  Appendix,  or  Veterinary  Dispen^satorv,  &c.  boards, 
3s.  6d.  Svo. 

SMITH  S  HS.^AY  on  the  CAUSES  of  the  VARIETY  of  COM- 
'  PLRXlONand  I'lGUHE  in  Ihe  H UM  AN  St'ECli:>;  ti.  whiih 

arc  added,  S'l  RICTURES  on  LORiJ  KAIMKS's  DISCOLMi^K 
'.  oi  the   ORIGINAL   DIVERSITY  of  M.INKINI),    b.  arJs, 

3*.  Gd. 
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JfTXOPSIS  PHAHMACOPCEIA;  LO.VDINENSIS.  By  a  PhyuW 
ciau.    Sewed,  Is.  6(1.  1810. 

TUOMY's  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPAL  DISEASES  of 
DUBLIN,  By  Martin  Tuorny,  M.  D.  T.  C.  D.  In  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
boards.  1810. 

CXDERWOOD's  TREATISE  on  the  DISORDERS  of  CHILD- 
HOOD and  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  from  the  BIRTH, 
adapted  to  Domestic  Use;  second  edition,  3  vol.  boards,  128, 
linio. 

UNDERWOOD'S  TREATJSE  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN,' 
with  Directions  for  the  Manag;emenl  of  Infants  from  the 
Birth,  and  now  precisely  adapted  to  professional  Readers; 
fifth  edition,  boards,  3  vol.  13s.  6d.  Svo. 

rNDERWOOD's  SURGICAL  TRACTS,  containing  a  TREA- 
TISE on  ULCERS  of  the  LEGS,  in  which  former  Modes  of 
Treatment  arc  examined  and  compared  with  one  more  rational 
#nd  safe,  efl'ected  without  Rest  and  Conflnement;  together 
with  Hints  on  a  successful  Method  of  treating  some  Scrofulous 
Tumours,  the  Mammary  Abscess,  and  sore  Nipples  of  Lving- 
in  Women;  Observations  on  the  more  common  Disorders  of 
the  Eyes,  and  on  Gangrene,  hoards,  6s.  Svo. 

WADD's  (William)   PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

NATURE  and  CURE  of  STRICTURES  in  the  URETHRA, 

sewed,  3s.  1808. 
WEBSTER'S  FACTS,  tending  to  show  the  CONNEXION  of  the 

STOMACH,  with  LIFE,  DISEASE,  and  RECOVERY,  sewed, 

Is  6d. 

WATT'S  (Robert)  CASES  of  DIABETES,  CONSUMPTION, 
&c.  with  Observations  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of 
Disease  in  general,  boards,  8s. 

YATEMAN's  FAMILIAR  ANALYSIS  of  the  FLUID  capable  of 
producing  the  Phenomena  of  ELECTRICITY,  of  GALVAN- 
IS.M  or  COMBUS  riON— with  some  Remarks  on  Simple  Gal- 
vanic Circles,  and  their  Influence  upon  the  Vital  Principle  of 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  the  Theories  and  Experiments  of 
Aldiui,  Garnet,  Davy,  Young,  Thompson,  &c.  &c.  By  Mat- 
Hiew  Yateman,  Ea([.    Price  'is.  6d. 
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An  Annual  Subscriber  to  pay  j£2    2  0 

Half  a  Year   1    5  0 

Quarter  of  a  Year   0  15  0 

One  Month   0    7  0 

Annual  Subscribers  in  Town  or  Country,  paying  Three  Guineas 

per  Annum,  allowed  an  extra  number  of  Books. 
Two  Octavos  allowed  at  one  Time;  one  Folio,  or  Quarto,  ii 
reckoKcd  equal  to  Two  Octavos. 
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